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ON THE 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE FORCE, AND THE 
PREVENTION 


OF CRIME. 


By Epwin Cuapwick, C.B. 


TT\HE late revelations as to the 

practices of trades’ unions in 
Sheffield and Lancashire, elicited 
by the inquiries under the Trades’ 
Unions Commission, the recent out- 
rages against the public peace 
in several cities and towns, the 
bread riots, and the daring acts 
of the Fenian conspirators, have 
strongly impressed the public mind 
with the need of some improved 
means of providing for the public 
safety against crimes, which, whe- 
ther new or not, are increasing, 
and to which, in the view of con- 
tinental nations, no civilised com- 
munity ought to allow any of its 
members to be exposed. 

And first, as to the oldest and 
widest spread causes of chronic dis- 
order—those of the trades’ unions. 
One of the secretaries of the asso- 
ciated trades’ unions (Broadhead) 
is reported to have exclaimed, on 
the sensation created by the in- 
quiry at Sheffield throughout the 
country—* What is all this noise 
and ado about ?’—as if there was 
anything new in what had been 
done, and in the practices stated! 
Why! it had always, he averred, 
been the practice as long as he could 
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remember to do as had been done— 
to ‘ratten:’—that is to say, to 
exercise systematic terrorism over 
workmen to compel obedience to 
the unionists—saying nothing, how- 
ever, of actual assassination. 

And in the main, as to the prac- 
tice being old and continuous, else- 
where as well as there, he was 
right. A writer of a recent article 
on trades’ unions in the Hdinburgh 
Review says: 

Had a foreign observer of our manners 
and customs ventured to assert that in cer- 
tain parts of England an assassin could be 
hired for a few pounds, and that the law of 
the land was so weak or the sympathy with 
the criminal so strong, as to make the mur- 
derer and those who hired him secure of es- 
caping detection, we should have repelled 
the imputation as a foul libel upon our 
country. 


Nevertheless, the imputation was 
sustained by a large and conclusive 
mass of evidence, taken in 1838 under 
a royal commission of inquiry—of 
which the late Sir Charles Rowan 
and Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevre, now 
eer 
the members inted to examine 
the state of crime throughout the 
country, and of the local consta- 
bulary forces appointed for its re- 
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pression. Mr. Lefevre’s occupa- 
tions in Parliament, and his subse- 
quent position as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, soon prevented 
him from taking part in the inquiry, 
which was conducted by Sir Charles 
Rowan, in most cordial concur- 
rence with myself, and with the 
very efficient aid of Mr. Samuel 
Redgrave, of the Home Office, as 
secretary. I had been specially 
prepared for the inquiry by an early 
study of penal jurisprudence, by 
having written on the functions 
of a preventive police in 1827, 
before any police force was estab- 
lished ; and as to the manufacturing 
districts by my acquaintance with 
them obtained as a commissioner of 
inquiry into the labour of young 
persons in factories. We examined, 
specially and very closely, the prac- 
tices under the trades’ unions: the 
crimes then habitually committed, 
and the terrorism exercised, chiefly 
in Lancashire, in Norwich, and in 
Glasgow. Every main feature of 
the practices recently revealed was 
displayed to us at that time, and 
will be found set forth in the 
first report of the Constabulary 
Force Commissioners in 1839, to- 
gether with other features not 
yet disclosed :—an exposition of the 
economical fallacies as to wages 
on which the unionists proceeded ; 
and a statement of what yet ap- 
pear to me to be necessary and 
inevitable measures of repression 
and prevention. At Norwich, then 
the seat of the largest silk manu- 
factory in England, we found the 
trade crippled and almost ruined 
by practices, which had operated 
to, ‘1. the prevention of the in- 
troduction of new machinery into 
the city; 2. the prevention of the 
introduction of capital; 3. to the 
loss or destruction of many fabrics.’ 
The chief acts of violence were 
then directed against the masters, 
whose lives were threatened, and 
some of whom were maimed by 
having vitriol thrown over them. 
One of the employers who attended 
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to give evidence presented him- 
self with one eye thus burnt out. 
The manufacturers were driven 
by the unionists to conduct their 
business under all sorts of devices 
and evasions, as if they were smug- 
glers. A history of the late Mr. 
Heathcote — who literally fought 
with his life for the introduction 
of the greatly improved lace ma- 
chinery into Nottingham (which 
has nearly doubled the wages of 
the artisans engaged in that trade), 
and who was finally driven to settle 
in Tiverton—would be in itself a 
tragical history of the results of de- 
plorable ignorance. Since the time 
of our inquiry, the practices then 
revealed have been continued, with 
variations, in different parts of the 
country ; now rising into fatal vio- 
lence, which becomes the subject 
of occasional judicial attention; 
now presenting the common fea- 
tures of fiendish malice under varied 
forms: vitriol throwing in Glasgow 
as well as in Norwich; mixing 
needles with the clay of the br ick- 
makers in Lancashire ; placing gun- 
powder under the wheels of the 
knifegrinders in Yorkshire; throw- 
ing shells into houses; incendiarism; 
cattle maiming, and the destruction 
of work; subjecting great bodies of 
workmen to terrorism; and where 
murderous violence has not been 
exercised against them, the exemp- 
tion being due to the completeness 
of their subjection. I may cite 
the following statement, made by 
the late Sir Archibald Alison three 
years ago, as displaying the sort 
of practices more or less preva- 
lent after as well as before our in- 
quiry, and up to the time of the 
inquiry at Sheffield. Speaking of 
his services as a judge in Scotland, 
he said: 

The first occasion in which I was brought 
into contact with trades’ unions was in 1827 
The trial I then conducted was one in which 
a party was put to the bar for throwing 
vitriol in the face of a young woman which 
made her*blind for life. The next trial was 
for throwing vitriol on a young man who 
had acted contrary to the injunctions of the 
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trade’s union in 1828 ; his clothes were pro- 
duced in court, and they were actually 
burnt to cinders by the effect of what was 
thrown upon him. The third trial was a 
very remarkable one ; a man was brought 
into court by a man acting for the trade’s 
union committee. He was brought into 
court on a stretcher almost in the agonies 
of death to identify the man who had shot 
him. Another one occurred in 1837, which 
ended in the conviction of the cotton spin- 
ner’s assassins. In that memorable case it 
was distinctly proved that thirty-nine man- 
facturing houses in Glasgow appointed a 
secret committee, that this committee met 
in a dark room with hired assassins, and 
that they prepared a list of the masters in 
Glasgow who were to be assassinated. The 
first party who was assassinated was a work- 
man who was shot in the back and died ; 
and that proceeding led to the trial which 
afterwards made so great an impression and 
which was of such great benefit to society. 
The next case was in 1842. It was con- 
nected not with the cotton spinners but with 
the colliers. On that occasion the people 
absolutely rose in insurrection, and during 
several months every night there were par- 
ties of fifty or sixty who went about to 
plunder the country, and it was with great 
difficulty that the evil was stopped by the 
intervention of the military authority. 


My colleagues agreed with me 
upon the economical aspect of the 
unionist legislation, on which we 
expressed ourselves in the following 
terms : 

We set aside the consideration of the 
operations of the trade-clubs, or associa- 
tions for the purpose of mutual insurance 
against the casualties of sickness or mor- 
tality, as being, in general, meritorious, 
and we confine our attention to the combi- 
nations to enforce illegally, that isto say by 
violence, certain rates of wages or modes 
of labour. It appears to us, from the evi- 
dence we have received, that the necessity 
of suppressing the use of violence resorted 
to for effecting the objects of any trades’ 
combinations, may generally be determined, 
exclusively of any interest of master ma- 
nufacturers or capitalists, simply by a 
reference to the best interests, as well of 
the particular body of workmen who are 
affected by a strike, as of the whole body of 
labouring men. It appears that the prime 
movers in the strikes, or combinations of 
the character of those to which we refer as 
distinguished by the use of violence, are 
never the lowest paid, and are always the 
highest paid, or the pre-eminent few. Thus 
in the cotton manufacturing districts it is 
not the hand-loom weavers, but the spinners 
and dressers, who have been engaged in 
strikes marked by the use of violence. It 
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is proved that, in one large manufactory 
fifty workmen of this class have the means 
of stopping the work of fifteen hundred 
other persons, When trade is brisk, when 
wages are unduly low, that is, evidently be- 
low the market demand, and when the em- 
ployers possesses the means of payment 
with a remunerating profit, there is sel- 
dom any want of unanimity in discontinu- 
ing work until more advantageous terms 
are obtained. It is an indisputable fact, 
that the wages of manufacturing workmen 
have generally advanced in prosperous times 
without the use of factitious means, or 
physical violence, or of menaces, just as 
the wages and condition of the numerous 
classes of domestic servants have generally 
advanced throughout the country without 
concert or combination of any sort. Nor 
have we seen any evidence in proof of the 
existence of any peculiar disposition or of 
means to exercise it on the part of the manu- 
facturing capitalist to ‘grind’ or ‘ oppress’ 
the labourer, or any better justification for 
the use of such terms, than existed for the 
exploded prejudices against forestallers, 
and millers, and bakers, who were wont to 
be treated as common oppressors, and the 
authors of scarcity and want, and of high 
prices. It may further bestated, asa fact, that 
strikes by large bodies of workmen to main- 
tain wages by violence, nearly always end 
injuriously to the working classes. Any rise 
obtained, or natural reduction averted, is 
rarely permanent, even with the small class 
by whom such results are gained. When 
wages are factitiously raised beyond the 
amount which will admit of the produce 
being disposed of at the same price as be- 
fore, or that which purchasers are enabled 
or are willing to give, the consumption of 
goods is diminished, and with that dimi- 
nished consumption the amount of wages 
distributed amongst the whole body of work- 
men is diminished. So also any factitious 
rise of wages obtained at the expense of the 
natural profits of the capitalist operates 
to diminish the motive to invest capital, i.e. 
the motive to maintain the supply of labour, 
or the demand and consequent competition 
and price for it to the body of labourers 
engaged in the occupation. The use of 
violence to overcome any interest or deter- 
mination to work on the part of any num- 
ber of persons employed, affords a well 
founded presumption that the interest is a 
sound one forall those who do not acquiesca 
in as well as for those who directly resist 
compliance with the mandate of the few 
who direct the strike. We question the 
soundness of an opinion that has been ex- 
pressed, that strikes are of service in sus- 
taining skilled labourers, or an ‘aristo 
cracy’ of skilled labourers. The persons 
who can profit by a strike are not neces- 
sarily the most skilled, but those whose 
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position enables them to stop a great num- 
ber of other Jabourers, though many of 
these may be more skilled than the strikers. 
The direct tendency of the minor measures 
attempted to be enforced by strikes, is, we 
find, to sustain idleness, and to depress skill. 
One common object of such strikes is to 
deprive the capitalist of his free choice of 
agents for the employment of capital by 
forcing upon him a selection of workmen 
according to a rotation, without reference to 
individual skill or conduct;—the effect of 
this measure is to abate all motives to pre- 
eminent skill or good conduct, by putting 
the skilled and the unskilled, the good and 
the bad, upon a level. Another measure, 
the prohibition of piece work, or work paid 
according to the quantity or quality per- 
formed, is of the like tendency, putting the 
industrious and the able on the same foot- 
ing as the indolent and less capable. It may 
be confidently stated that success in those 
and other of their leading objects would be 
most injurious to the workmen themselves. 
Wherever such mischiefs have not been 
manifested by the partial success of such 
measures, it will be found that in reality 
they have been evaded, and that all they 
have effected has been much inconvenience, 
and the demoralisation consequent on clan- 
destine habits, secret agreements, and false- 
hoods to cover them. Such measures are 
peculiarly liable to be generated by the 
animosities of single individuals, or of small 
numbers of individuals. The toleration of 
force or the inadequate suppression of its 
use by the combiners, places the majority of 
workmen at the mercy of a few, and puts des- 
potisms of the worst sort in the place of all 
law. Protection to the use of machinery is 
protection to the great source of the manu- 
facturing prosperity of the country ; protec- 
tion to the introduction of new machinery 
is protection to the means of advancing that 
prosperity; as well as the great security 
against the increasing dangers of foreign 
competition. It will be found that the 
number of workmen employed at good 
wages, and the amount of wages distri- 
buted, has increased with the increase of 
machinery. But whilst the use of machinery 
is conducive to the largest interests of the 
community, it must be admitted that the 
improvement of machinery has in a few in- 
stances, and generally for short periods, 
been prejudicial to the interests of particu- 
lar bodies of workmen, as well as of par- 
ticular manufacturers. 


The surprise manifested at the 
Sheffield outrages, as if they were 
new, peculiar, and exceptional, ex- 
emplifies the pernicious conditions of 
life which may exist, and go on in 
our large communities, about which 
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people in high conditions of society, 
members of the legislature, many 
men of letters, leaders of public 
opinion, may and do know nothing, 
and too commonly care nothing, 
until interest is excited by some 
accidental outbreak, or the sensa- 
tion of a bloody drama. Nor is 
the ignorance confined to the higher 
classes. Under the Public Health 
Act we had a power to direct an 
inspector to visit and examine the 
sanitary condition of a town, when 
the mortality exceeded a certain 
amount. From experience we knew 
well enough beforehand what those 
conditions were likely to be, but 
the inquiries were fiercely resisted 
and resented by the town leaders, 
as unwarrantable imputations on 
the place; we therefore directed 
the inspector that he should request 
the mayor, the town clerk, and the 
town councillors, and other local 
authorities, to accompany him on his 
visits, when it was invariably found 
that these persons were as ignorant 
of the physical as they were of the 
economical and moral conditions of 
the people beneath them. The super- 
ficiality of the prevalent economi- 
cal knowledge on the subject of 
trades’ unions is, I must say, 
exemplied by the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, who states that 
‘as a matter of fact, there can, 
we think, be no doubt that the 
effect of the union system, regarded 
in reference to its action upon the 
rate of wages, has operated to en- 
hance that rate.’ This declaration 
will probably be cited to sustain 
the fallacy of the declaration of the 
Broadheads and other unionist office 
bearers to their ignorant dupes— 
that unless they support the unions, 
their wages will fall, and that it is 
an affair of life and death to them. 

Undoubtedly the effect of the 
union system is commonly to raise 
prices to the consumers, whilst it 
practically reduces wages to the 
producers. 

When we asked skilled labourers 
in towns why their condition was 
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so much more squalid and wretched 
than that of men in the rural dis- 
tricts, who obtained so much lower 
wages, we were commonly met 
by such answers as this :—‘ But it 
must be remembered that for more 
than a third of the year we are out 
of work, and indeed more than 
that. We only get these high wages 
during the “season.”’ And this 
was true. But whilst tradesmen 
lowered their charges out of the 
season, the operatives were for- 
bidden by the trade’s union to 
meet the reduced demand by any 
reduction of wages, and they con- 
sequently lost them. ‘ Again,’ it 
was said, ‘you do not know how 
much we have to pay in shop con- 
tributions, and in other ways.’ In 
the case of the Sheffield grinders, 
the shop contributions amounted to 
upwards of twenty per cent. of their 
wages. 

The regulations to narrow the 
labour market—those for the re- 
duction of apprentices included— 
do but pen up redundant hands 
in periods of depression, prevent 
their immediate efflux into other 
productive occupations, keep them 
dependent ‘on the box,’ and prac- 
tically reduce wages. All such 
rules enhance the cost of produc- 
tion, thereby reducing the demand 
for the produce, and render the 
demand for it fluctuating and un- 
steady to a greater extent than is 
capable of any except very wide 
proximate estimation. 

We found, moreover, that the 
fixed regulations of trades’ unionists 
were evaded in various demoral- 
ising ways. In one striking in- 
stance, where the fixed wages were 
high, the men could only get 
work on the recommendation of 
public-house keepers, who had un- 
derstandings with the contractors 
or employers, and who only recom- 
mended those who drank large 
quantities of beer at their houses. 
In other instances, employment was 
only got by the interest of foremen 
whose wives kept chandlers’ shops, 
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and favour was only given to those 
who dealt there largely. In other 
cases, wages were paid in kind or 
on truck, in modes which were prac- 
tical reductions. In many others, 
wages were reduced at times by 
direct understandings with em- 
ployers, which were assumed to be 
confidential and exceptional in the 
individual case, whereas they were 
very general. The pernicious re- 
gulation against piece-work was 
usually evaded, by ceasing to em- 
ploy men whose work was below a 
certain amount, by keeping on the 
longest those who did the most, 
and by various cunning methods. 
On the other hand, in the free and 
unprotected employments, the wages 
were sure, were full, undiminished, 
and what is commonly overlooked in 
wage questions—were greater in the 
net annual amount. Since our re- 


port, wages have risen without 
unions in the agricultural districts 
twenty-five per cent. in net amount, 


Adam Smith, speaking 


and more. 
of Scotland, stated 8d. a day to be 
the normal amount of a labourer’s 
wages. In the Carse of Gowrie 
they were lately 2s. 3d. a day; and 
agricultural weges will, I hope and 
believe, advance yet further with the 
extension of labour-savingmachines, 
and of labour-saving processes by 
high culture. By the extension of 
machinery, which the union system 
has impeded, man is converted—to 
use my friend M. Jules Simon’s ex- 
pression—from ‘an intelligent force’ 
to an intelligent director of force 
—a condition for which advanced 
wages are requisite, under almost 
any conditions of supply and de- 
mand. In the great branch of cotton 
manufacture which had to the 
greatest extent been free from 
unionist regulations, wages have 
been more than doubled during the 
last half century, and are yet under 
independent conditionsof advance— 
compelling the introduction of more 
labour-saving processes and ma- 
chinery : in the colonies, the highest 
known amounts of wages were ob- 
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tained by individuals remotely sepa- 
rated, under conditions in which 
action by unions was utterly im- 
practicable: and the same rule held 
in the cities of the United States, 
until trades’ union protectionism 
made its way there. 

I have obtained from several 
persons, with good opportunities of 
observation, the result of their re- 
cent experience on this point, which 
fully bears out these conclusions. 
Mr. Alderman Jackson, the pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Sheffield, and the chief saw 
manufacturer in England, states in 
answer to the allegation counte- 
nanced by the Edinburgh Review, 
that unions are serviceable in main- 
taining wages : 

If we had had no trades’ unions in 
Sheffield, and if the workmen had been left 
entirely free, the staple trades would have 
increased more than they have done; the 
workman would have had as large an income 
as he has now, and would have passed a 
more quiet and comfortable life and would 
have been a better citizen. The population 
of the town during the last ten years ending 
1861, being increased 37°7 per cent, and 
during that period many of the old staple 
trades in which unionism was rife, increased 
only from 20 to 30 percent, whilst in the 
steel trades, in which there was no union, 
the increase has been over 200 per cent. 

This isin perfect conformity with 
other information, except that the 
increase under unionism was pro- 
bably, after all, an increase by 
evasion. Dr. John Watts, of Man- 
chester, who has made the condition 
of the working classes and the 
means of improving it a study, 
declares, after extensive observa- 
tion, that ‘trades’ unions do not 
raise wages, and that instead of 
the workman being dependent on 
the capitalist, a skilful, indus- 
trious, and persevering and eco- 
nomical working man is at all times 
about the most independent member 
of society.’ I may mention as an 
illustration of the state of know- 
ledge in high society as to the 
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economy of the working classes, 
that there has been much sympathy 
excited of late in behalf of needle- 
women, whose scanty wages had, it 
was said, been reduced by the in- 
troduction of sewing-machines ; the 
fact being, as I am informed, on 
good authority, that the machines 
have left the demand for the labour 
of the unskilled very much as it 
was, whilst the machine sewing for 
making shirts has created a demand 
for skilled needlewomen, whose 
wages, as ‘tackers,’ have been in- 
creased from 12s. to 15s. per week ; 
whilst the average wages of women 
working the sewing-machines are 
il, per week, the wages varying 
with the skill of the machine 
workers, from 16s. to 26s. per week 
in shirt-making. In shoe-making, 
I am informed, the variation is 
often wider,—from 14s. to 28s. or 
29s. per week. 

Now suppose that a trade’s union 
committee were to get possession 
of this branch of labour, and main- 
tain it by vitriol throwing. The 
effect of their first regulation, the 
prohibition of piece-work, would 
be to reduce the payment to the 
level of the lowest rate of pro- 
duction, that of i4s. to 16s. at the 
most. Hence the cost of produc- 
tion would be increased, and de- 
mand and employment would be 
reduced; while again if the union 
succeeded in enforcing a fixed rate 
of wages, it must be at the expense 
of maintaining those who were un- 
employed, thus practically redu- 
cing the wages, or the net returns 
to the producer. These mischievous 
consequences would only be averted 
by a demoralising conflict of eva- 
sions; and the workers would la- 
bour under a wretched thraldom, 
for precarious and reduced returns. 

On this topic, I have elsewhere 
given more full elucidations as to 
principles than would be admissible 
on the present occasion.! The main 


' Vide presidential address to the Department of Economy and Trade, on manufacturing 
progress, in Transactions of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, at the 
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conclusion from the whole is, that 
regarding the interests of the arti- 
san exclusively (viewing the manu- 
facturer merely as a provider of 
capital, and machinery, and of raw 
produce, and as a salesman for the 
wageman’s service, at a market rate 
of remuneration), the labourer’s best 
position for progress is one of perfect 
individual independence—in which 
he shall be, to use one of his own 
expressions, ‘complete ;—standing 
in his own shoes ;’ and that the best 
progress is made for the class in 
which ‘ each man is for himself, 
and God ’—or the great economic 
law of supply and demand—is ‘ for 
us all,’—untrammelled by any class 
restrictions whatsoever. 

Some persons treat it as a valu- 
able legal right of the labouring 
classes that they should be enabled 
to fix the rate at which they shall 
work, There is no more objection 
to their having this right than that 
manufacturers should have the right 
of agreeing collectively to the price 
at which they will sell their produce. 
But when examined, it is found to 
be a right which it is a folly on 
the part of the masters to exercise 
—as by commissions, percentages, 
and various methods, such agree- 
ment is very commonly evaded. It 
is extremely difficult to fix prices 
so as to stimulate consumption 
and obtain the best net return. 
The directors of large concerns, 
with much better information than 
trades’ unions committees have or 
can have, are frequently much mis- 
taken on this point, being some- 
times driven to accept prices which 
they declare and firmly believe to 
be ruinous, but which ultimately 
prove, by the stimulus given to de- 
mand, to be highly remunerative to 
them. The trades’ unionist leaders 
are driven to prescribe fixed prices 
for variable qualities and conditions 
of service, which, in times of falling 
demand, often occasion great losses 
of wages, whilst in times of ordinary 
demand, there is a tendency for 
market convenience to maintain 
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fixed prices against ordinary fluc- 
tuations. In times of rising de- 
mand, the universal leaders take 
credit for advances of wages, such 
as would and do occur simply from 
the scarcity of hands. 

The protection of the individual 
workman and manufacturer from 
personal violence is loudly declared 
to beamatterofimperative necessity. 
The writer in the Hdinburgh Review 
speaks of the law againstthe trades’ 
unionist outrages as being weak, 
and calls for its being strengthened. 
But we found the substantive law 
sufficiently strong against them, 
even as it has been recently judicially 
declared to be against picketing ; 
we considered that it wanted no 
amendment, except where it might 
on some points be improved by 
more distinct wording. 

A, B, and C may agree with 
each other as to the price at which 
they sell their own labour; but if 
they join together in any act to force 
E to sell his labour at their price, 
it was then, and is now in law, a 
conspiracy ; so it is for them to join 
together to force F or the employer 
to pay a certain amount of wages. 
This state of the law was fully ac- 
cepted and advocated by the late 
Mr. Joseph Hume, who moved the 
repeal of the combination laws, and 
who came before us to give evidence. 
He said that in obtaining the repeal 
of the old combination laws, his 
aim was to prevent secret societies, 
‘My view,’ he said, ‘ was to leave 
both parties at liberty to determine 
at what price the one would sell 
their labour, and the other give 
their capital and labour, and to 
protect both parties from violence.’ 

‘What,’ he was asked, ‘ were the 
opinions of the working classes 
generally as to granting them pro- 
tection from violence?’ He an- 
swered ; 


The delegates from the working men in 
the manufacturing towns, generally very 
shrewd and intelligent men, were unani- 
mous (as the evidence chiefly of 1824 will 
show) that if the combination laws were 
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repealed, and the masters and men left per- 
fectly free to make what agreements they 
thought proper, the working classes would 
cheerfully agree to any law the legislature 
might pass to punish acts of violence or 
intimidation; and the strongest clause 
against violence, which I inserted in the 
Act of 1824, met with the entire concur- 
rence of the working classes, and is the 
best proof I can offer of what was the 
intention of all parties at that time. 


Everywhere, however, we found 
that due means of executing the law 
were wanting. The local constabu- 
lary or police forces were inefficient, 
and in the manufacturing districts 
the authorities to execute them were 
commonly master manufacturers— 
the employers frequently of the 
workmen who were out on strike 
or engaged in riots ; or if they were 
not masters of the particular men 
compromised, were rival manu- 
facturers or tradesmen. Judicial au- 
thority ought never to be exercised 
by persons with sinister interests. 
Strong complaints were made by 
the late Mr. Leonard Horner and 
other factory inspectors, of the ob- 
structions they met with in the 
execution of the factory acts from 
manufacturers acting as magistrates. 
It was necessary to point out in 
our report some of these prejudicial 
relations as they affected strikes : 


In the report of the Factory Commis- 
sioners, evidence will be found of the readi- 
ness with which some of the owners of one 
description of machinery were prepared to 
sacrifice the interests, or property, of the 
owners of another description of machinery 
—of the readiness with which the owners 
of steam power, for example, were ready to 
cripple and destroy the capital of the owners 
of machinery moved by water power, and 
of the promptitude with which the owners 
of new machinery were ready to act in 
favour of limitations which must have im- 
peded, to an important extent, the working 
of machinery that was old. We have good 
reason for believing that strikes are some- 
times instigated by masters to forward their 
sinister interests, and that they frequently 
divertto their own improper purposes strikes 
originating with the men. We have had it 
before us in evidence as one of the uses to 
which strikes are available, that manufac- 
turers when closely pressed by the compe- 
tition of ‘low priced’ manufacturers have 
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discharged their workmen, telling them that 
until low priced masters altered their course, 
no work would be given. The implied 
intimation has been, that the rival manu- 
facturers were to be checked by violence, 
and violence has been used. It has, we are 
assured, been so used against the introdue- 
tion of new machinery, and two instances 
have been stated to us where the use of 
improved machinery has been prevented by 
violence in one district, and, on such insti- 
gation, the capital driven to another. It 
has also been stated to us, that on the 
occurrence of ordinary strikes of a whole 
trade, particular masters, having bribed 
the leaders of the strikes, have been freed 
from interruption, and have thus been 
enabled, for the time, to distance their 
rivals. We have not adduced full evidence 
as to the illegal proceedings of masters 
only because we found it more difficult to 
obtain for public use than evidence of the 
proceedings of the workmen. 


Almost every police force then 
was wanting, in competent and im- 
partial direction, on occasions where 
large numbers of offenders were tobe 
dealt with. There was no properly 
organised civil force in the pro- 
vincial towns. The only alternative 
then, as now, for defective civil 
organisation, was the employment 
of a military force. Of its essential 
unsuitableness, we gave the follow- 
ing exposition from the evidence : 


Where the description and use of an 
organised police force or constabulary is 
unknown, the only means of protection 
has appeared to be a military force. But 
the military commander of the district 
(Lancashire) has, we believe, made repre- 
sentations of the unsuitableness of any 
military foree to meet the numerous occa- 
sions from which protection is required. In 
such representations, the most experienced 
witnesses concur, and not only represent 
the inadequacy of a military force to re- 
press numerous small disturbances, but to 
act singly, or without the aid of a civil 
force, to repress large commotions. Of the 
military force, it may be observed that the 
private soldier has both hands occupied 
with the musket, with which his efficient 
action is by the infliction of death by firing 
or stabbing. The constable or the police- 
man, whose weapon is the truncheon, or, 
on desperate occasions, the cutlass, has one 
hand at liberty to seize and hold his pri- 
soner, whilst, with the other, he represses 
force by force. Each of the soldier's ae- 
tions forms part of the general action ot 
the body to which he belongs ; he acts only 
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in silence. He is allowed to exercise no 
individual discretion, and he may not move 
out of the ranks to seize any individual 
rioter. The constable is invested with very 
wide discretionary authority: he may use 
persuasion or remonstrance to particular 
persons ; he may go amongst any crowd, or 
otherwise singly pursue and seize any ring- 
leader, or take note of him for subsequent 
pursuit. These elementary differences in 
the mode of action of the individual sol- 
diers, or of the individual constables, con- 
stitute the wider differences in the nature 
of the distinct forces of which they form 
part—the military and the constabulary. 
From the fatal nature of the action of the 
military force, the magistrate entertains 
great reluctance to use it, or sanction the 
summary and indiscriminate infliction of 
deaths for offences which, on trial, would 
probably meet only with some secondary 
punishment. Hence it is that it is only 
when serious offences, which ought to be 
and might be prevented, are committed, 
and houses and other property are de- 
stroyed, that consent is given to the mili- 
tary to act. It is only as against the out- 
breaks of armed mobs that the military 
foree may be said to be preventive; the 
indisposition to have recourse to its aid, 
except in the most alarming emergencies, 
appears to increase, and thus, in the ab- 
sence of an efficiently organised constabu- 
lary, this indisposition must give impunity 
to such illegal proceedings as have of late 
been witnessed in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Dr. Mitchell, in his report, observes 
upon the comparative expediency of the 
employment of a police or of a military 
force :—‘ There are men of high considera- 
tion of both parties in Norwich who will 
speak with great coolness of calling out, 
in ease of any disturbance, the military 
from the barracks. But the military are a 
tremendous engine, which it may at times 
be necessary to employ, but the seldomer 
the better. The soldiers either do nothing 
or do too much. The populace will not 
believe that the bullet or the bayonet will 
actually be used until too late, and all 
parties lament the result. But they have 
no incredulity as to the policeman’s staff; 
and when they feel its foree, they experience 
severe pain for a few days, but they get 
well, and are better subjects ever after. 
Policemen soon learn to know the person of 
every man who makes himself conspicuous, 
Ringleaders who figure in the day time at 
the head of a body of followers, before next 
morning find themselves within the bars of 
a gaol by virtue of a warrant, and all this 
comes about with very little noise or dis- 
turbance. The leaders being gone, the main 
body become q,aiet.’ 

The general conclusions of persons en- 
gaged in the administration of the law, and 
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who are conversant with the dangers which 
beset the manufacturing districts, appear 
to be expressed in the evidence of Mr. 
Sheriff Alison, of Glasgow, as to the means 
required for the protection of the free ex- 
ercise of industry and capital in the manu- 
facturing districts of Scotland. Before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, he 
was thus examined: 

Do you look to any efficient check being 
given to these combinations by the exten- 
sion of a regular police? I think the ex- 
tension of a regular police would have a 
very great effect; more effect than any- 
thing else possibly could have in checking 
the evils of combination; because I think 
that if combination could only be severed 
from its accompanying intimidation and 
violence, it would cease to be an evil at all. 
It is because I feel that so difficult a matter 
to accomplish, that I deprecate it so much. 
Supposing you had a more effective police, 
in what way do you consider that it would 
affect the combinations? I will state in 
what way it would affect the combinations. 
If there was a more effectual police es- 
tablished, the proper course fur a magis- 
trate would be this: the moment a strike 
began, to issue a proclamation, stating that 
by such an Act of Parliament, or by such 
a decision of the court, it was held that 
persons assembling, hanging about a mill, 
offering any molestation to new hands, were 
guilty of an offence, punishable with three 
months’ imprisonment ; and that he should 
station a considerable body of police round 
the building where the work was carried 
on. I would station, I think, forty or fifty 
policemen permanently, day and night, 
round the building, and then if any per- 
sons began molesting or intimidating the 
new hands, I would have them brought up 
for summary punishment. 

Beyond the line or cluster of burghs 
which form the aggregate of Glasgow, 
there is no police whatever, and I conse- 
quently found myself in this situation, that 
I have had applications from all quarters 
for protection, when I had not a single 
policeman at my disposal to send, and I 
had no resource but either to arm the con- 
stables (specials), which was just putting 
one mob to fight another, or to call out the 
military, where I ran the hazard of pro- 
ducing a collision between the government 
and the people. 

Can you suggest any method of making 
the civil power adequate to restrain the 
illegal conduct and intimidation of the cot- 
ton spinners’ and other similar unions? The 
only effectual remedy that can be provided 
is the establishment of an adequate police 
force ; that is an indispensable preliminary 
to anything else which can be done; other 
things in addition may be done, but without 
that everything else will prove nugatory 
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I am, therefore, strongly impressed with 
the necessity of establishing a rural police 
in the districts around Glasgow, having a 
central point in Glasgow, pervading the 
four great manufacturing counties, and I 
have used the utmost efforts to carry this 
object into effect. I have prepared a me- 
morial which has met with great support, 
and which is to be laid before the Secretary 
of State. 


Our conclusions in respect to the 
manufacturing districts were thus 
set forth : 


Having specially examined the state of 
the public security against breaches of the 
peace in the manufacturing districts,we find : 

1. That the free investment of capital 
and the employment of labourers and the 
progress of manufacturing industry is im- 
peded and endangered by combinations 
earried on by violent means; that murder 
has been resorted to, and that threats of 
murder and arson and personal violence 
are resorted to by such combiners as means 
to effect their objects. 

2. That for the prevention of the distur- 
bances peculiar to such districts, as well as 
for the prevention of the more ordinary 
breaches of the peace amidst new and in- 
creasing populations, no other efficient force 
than a military force is provided. 

3. That such force is inadequate for the 
purpose of the prevention of disorders, and 
that from the reluctance which is felt to 
having recourse to it for the purpose of 
repression, it is rarely used until consider- 
able evil has been occasioned. 

4. And we further find that from the 
want of an efficient preventive force, the 
peace and the manufacturing prosperity are 
exposed to considerable danger. 


Mr. Hume fully recognised the 
extent of the continued evils of the 
trade’s union system, under which 
large bodies of men of the wage 
classes were subjected to conditions 
of terrorism. He said: 


At present intimidation and combination 
are allowed to continue, evidently against 
the letter and intention of the Act, pro- 
ducing many of the evil consequences of 
the interference with the freedom of capital 
and labour, which the law was intended 
strictly to secure. I stated to the County 
Rate Commissioners in my evidence the 
present defective system of police, and 
that it would be productive, both of pro- 
tection to industry and economy to the 
county, if a separate and distinct police 
were established in each county, having 
their time entirely devoted to that duty, 
and liberally paid for their services, to 
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secure the performances of their duties, 
and place them above temptation. I stated 
also that it appeared absolutely necessary 
that they should be free from local con- 
nections, which renders the present con- 
stables so very inefficient. I consider that 
it would be of as much use to the workmen 
themselves as it would be to the masters, to 
be advised in time as to the consequences 
of the course they were taking when they 
happen to be misled to an illegal course. 

I am decidedly of opinion the government 
have not given the repeal of the combination 
laws a fair trial. The object was perfect 
freedom to masters and men in their agree- 
ments as to the hours of labour and wages, 
and yet they have never given that protec- 
tion necessary to secure either. The con- 
stables are inefficient, the magistrates are 
inefficient, and the working classes, through 
ignorance, are often involved in breaches of 
the law, which, under the alterations I have 
suggested, would be avoided. 

His mistake, as will be seen, was 
in assuming that independent dis- 
trict forces would suffice for the 
maintenance of the law. 

The objection that the use of a 
general police force was dangerous to 
political liberty, we had anticipated 
in the following terms : 

We can find no solid grounds for the 
supposition often entertained, that a large 
amount of crime is a necessary evil, inci- 
dent to the present condition of society, and 
that the most ignorant and base of the com- 
munity may defeat the exertions of a well 
appointed agency for the prevention and 
repression of crimes, 

The appointment of a proper force for 
the prevention and repression of crimes has 
sometimes been viewed with apprehension 
in the supposition that such a force might 
be used to impair the political liberty of the 
subject. If wewere to admit that a diminu- 
tion instead of an increase of the political 
liberty of the subject were the probable 
consequence of an efficient constabulary 
force, we should nevertheless be prepared 
to show that the evils we have in existence 
in some districts and the abject subjection 
of the population to fears, which may be 
termed a state of slavery, which the ob- 
jectors would endure from a groundless 
fear of the loss of liberty, form a condition 
much worse in all respects than any condi- 
tion that could be imposed by any govern- 
ment that could exist in the present state 
of society in this country. We do not 
believe that in this country any govern- 
ment would possibly exist which subjected 
the people to domiciliary attacks, and to 
have their houses broken open and plun- 
dered, and their lives endangered at night, 
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or which caused a large proportion of the 
population to abstain from travelling singly 
after dark for fear of being stripped of 
their property by armed men; which al- 
lowed its agents to pillage or to maltreat 
the unfortunate people wrecked on its coasts, 
or which generally inflicted such evils as 
are now inflicted by upwards of forty thou- 
sand thieves, robbers, or marauding hordes 
of various descriptions against whom the 
honest, almost in every part of the coun- 
try, have been driven to associate for 
self-defence. Neither do we see any motives 
which could induce any government in 
these times to impose political restraints 
s0 oppressive or so mischievous, on any 
industrial community, as we find im- 
posed by illegal means on the mannfac- 
turing population of Norwich and other 
parts of the kingdom; nor do we believe 
that by any form of the abuse of the powers 
of a government it would use any such 
agency as secret committees have employed 
in the manufacturing districts, to coerce the 
honest but peaceable, to purposes injurious 
to them, by actual murder, or the fear of 
life, or maiming, or the threats of such fires 
or acts of pillage, as were displayed in the 
burning of the city of Bristol. 


The Government decided upon 
introducing, in the first instance, a 
permissive measure for the appoint- 
ment of new county police forces, as 
they considered there was no chance 
of getting the consent of the bo- 
roughs or of the borough members 
to the measure we proposed. We felt 
that it would have been more satis- 
factory if, by a distinct statement 
of that measure, and its relation 
to the whole field of penal ad- 
ministration, the Government had 
fairly tried the foree of public 
opinion, and thrown upon the 
borough members and the reformed 
House itself the responsibility of 
the permission of crime and insecu- 
rity, by the distinct rejection of the 
proposed measures of prevention. 

The flagrant inefficiency of the 
police of many counties which had 
not, under the permissive powers of 
the statute, appointed county forces, 
led to the Act of the 19th & zoth 
Victoria, cap. 69, by which the esta- 
blishment of county forces through- 
out England and Wales was made 
compulsory ; and a contribution of 
one fourth their charge paid from 
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the consolidated fund both to them 
and to the borough forces, on a 
certificate of efficiency by Govern- 
ment inspectors appointed under 
that statute. This certificate ap- 
pears to have been given on the 
muster and military view of the men. 
But it is a fundamental principle 
for the organisation of any police 
force for the protection of rural dis- 
tricts, that its action, to be efficient, 
must centre in the cities and towns. 
But the question being allowed to 
be one of local dominion, the county 
magistrates would not put up with 
a force dominated by borough 
magistrates, their tradesmen, and 
such hke; and the borough magi- 
strates and town councillors would 
not submit themselves to the domi- 
nation of the squires: they would 
sooner submit to a general public 
or governmental force. The result 
of these isolated organisations is 
the maintenance of large bodies of 
habitual depredators, vast amounts 
of preventible crimes and indivi- 
dual insecurity, with increased local 
taxation. Some of the county 
forces are under very able officers, 
such as the Essex force under Vice- 
Admiral M‘Hardy, formerly of the 
coast-guard ; and so of some of the 
borough forces. But however well 
appointed these separate forces may 
be, however much of ordinary service 
they may be fitted for, they are, 
under their existing conditions, in- 
adequate for extraordinary emer- 
gencies, and they are insufficient 
for much important ordinary ser- 
vice. To take the borough of Shef- 
field, for example: it has a force 
of 245 men for the protection 
of a population of 185,000 people, 
or with the suburbs a quarter of 
a million. But what is such a 
force as that, against a turn-out 
of associated trades of several thou- 
sands? Manchester has a police 
force of 674men for the protection of 
a population of 388,000, with more 
than 50,000 Irish; and the real 
security of the town is necessarily 
a strong military force: yet in the 
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whole county there are nearly three 
thousand men, which, if properly 
consolidated so as to be concentrated 
and wielded for extraordinary ser- 
vice, would render the large military 
force stationed there superfluous. 
Since the establishment of the me- 
tropolitan police force, the railway 
system has been developed, by the 
proper application of which, assisted 
by the electric telegraph, the effi- 
ciency of any well organised general 
police force may be doubled. On the 
occasion of a riot in any one place, 
or of any extensive system of picket- 
ing or terrorism, before any contin- 
gent movement could be made . 
aid of the rioters, a brigade of :« 
general police force mi iidecbeenabh 
to the spot from the metropolis, or 
other parts of the country, for the 
protection of the people. 

Four towns in nearly one week 
—Kxeter, Oxford, Teignmouth, — 
Malton—have been successively a 
the mercy of rowdies, and pr aos 
e xamples which, under an efficient 
general system for the immediate 
concentration of surrounding local 
forces, might have been prevented 
without repressive military aid, 
The present fragmentary condition 
yf the forces impedes intercommu- 
nication and concerted action. On 
occasions of emergency, flagrant 
outrages are committed, and inter- 
communication is obstructed, before 
an adequate combined force can be 
organised. ‘To one acquainted with 
the subject, looking at the exposed 
conditions of public establishments 
in provincial towns, it argues ill 
for the skill of the Fenian | 
that they did not execute their 
surprise at Chester, and at some 
other places in England even more 
exposed, by which they might 
have succeeded in their “probable 
immediate object of creating sen- 
sations in America, and of there 
collecting subscriptions. Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and other 
cities in Great Britain, are as much 
at the mercy of mobs constituting 
minorities of the population, as New 
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York, Philadelphia, and other cities 
were proved to have been, and might 
be sacked and fired before a mili- 
tary force could be brought to bear. 
With a reinforcement from a gene- 
ral police force in Great Britain, 
had such a force been in existence, 
the Irish police alone, without mili- 
tary aid (however useful it might 
have been to have had an ‘armed 
military reserve), might have sup- 
pressed the Fenian insurrection. 
And at this very time, when the 
metropolis is put in alarm by the 
daring Fenian outrages, the strain 
put upon the police, by having so 
many places to guard and so much 
extra service to render, might for 
the time be relieved by contingents 
from rural and other districts which 
are less exposed. 

A force known to be immediately 
available of itself operates as a pre- 
ventive. Before the metropolitan 
police force was instituted, there 
were quarters of the metropolis- 
chiefly the Irish quarters—where ¢ 
single peace-oflicer dared not serve 
a warrant. But at first, when one 
police officer was driven away, 
several were sent; and if twenty 
did not do, a hundred; and if a 
hundred were kept in check, three 
hundred, until resistance was borne 
down : and the rowdies were taught, 
that it was not the single policeman 
alone who was to be considered, 
but the large indefinite force that 
was behind to back him. After 
this lesson had been given, the 
single policeman walked into these 
places with the prestige of strength, 
and resistance, known to be fruit- 
less, was not attempted. In like 
manner, under a general system, 
even smaller forces might be 
made to suffice in some borough 
towns. The pot-house conclaves 
of rowdies, or the directing com- 
mittees of threatened strikes or 
outrages, would soon see the num- 
bers of the police augment, and 
behind the first small handful of 
men, a large dark cloud of 
less strength. 


resist- 
The effect of this 
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policy was displayed in Ireland, 
where, in the year after the appoint- 
ment of the general police, the union 
outrages were, aecording to Mr. 
M‘Lennan, the biographer of Cap- 
tain Drummond, reduced to a 
tenth of what they had been pre- 
viously. ‘In dealing with them, 
the policy was to accumulate such 
strength at the point of the expected 
conflict as to put resistance out of 
the question.’ On this point I may 
speak from practical experience, 
for on the introduction of the new 
Poor Law, when allowance in aid 
of wages became illegal, and when 
a reduction of nearly two millions 
per annum of expenditure was im- 
pending, the tradesmen and others 
agitated the agricultural labourers, 
told them that their wages (which 
the measure really augmented) 
would be reduced, and that they 
would be starved or shut up in 
Bastiles. Rioting was excited, 


widespread resistance was threat- 
ened, and messengers came up to 
London in alarm, demanding regi- 


ments to be sent for the safety of 
various localities. By my advice, 
small select bodies of the metro- 
politan police were sent, under able 
and dispassionate officers, who con- 
fronted large crowds, seized and 
imprisoned ringleaders, and put an 
end to disturbances, which, allowed 
to proceed, or dealt with in the 
ordinary way by the military, might 
have occasioned bloodshed and 
widespread conflagration. The agi- 
tators could measure the small local 
force, and count upon over-match- 
ing it. But they knew that the 
small force of metropolitan officers 
might, if resisted, bring upon them 
the large distant force which would 
be sure to over-match them, and 
they yielded. 

But independently of extraordi- 
nary occasions, & power of concen- 
trating a large police force is re- 
quired for the common exigencies 
of life. It is needed, for instance, 
to encounter large fires. If the 
theory of the propagation of the 
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cattle plague, taken up by the com- 
missioners of inquiry on that sub- 
ject, be true, the great extent of the 
devastation occasioned by that pesti- 
lence is ascribable to the want ofan 
efficient general police force. The 
first reports abound with instances 
of the inefficiency and the untrust- 
worthiness of the direction of the 
borough constabulary. But at the 
time of our inquiry we found—what 
is the case now—that whilst police 
and protective forces were scattered, 
there were large masses of what 
may be termed criminal force, which 
were centralised ; that these criminal 
classes migrate from town to town, 
and, as I have stated, that from the 
towns where they harbour—and 
where there are distinct houses 
maintained for their accommodation 
—-they issue and commit depreda- 
tions upon the surrounding rural 
districts, the metropolis being the 
chief centre from which they mi- 
grate ; that they harbour in pro- 
vincial towns in proportion to their 
magnitude, and in proportion to the 
facilities for plunder in them, or to 
the absence of protection in the 
surrounding districts. 

The notions prevalent, and the 
inferences generally drawn on the 
number of crimes committed, from 
the number of crimes judicially 
pursued, are widely erroneous. Two 
or three convictions statistically 
represent the crimes of an habitual 
depredator ; but on inquiring of 
such a man when he was last in 
honest employment, we found the 
duration of his career as a depre- 
dator had been several years, that 
for all this time he had lived 
by robbery, and that two or 
three accidental detections or pur- 
suits represented hundreds of 
offences. I made inquiries myself, 
and we directed inquiries by others, 
into individual cases, from which it 
was clear that common depredators, 
on an average, had five or six years 
of free action, during which they 
had far higher gains than those 
obtainable by honest industry. 
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In the metropolis, I believe the 
duration of impunity has been 
reduced—how much I have not the 
means of judging—but elsewhere 
not much. Our barbarous penal 
procedure, which is substantially un- 
changed, extensively frustrates the 
action of the police even in the me- 
tropolis. On inquiring of depre- 
dators as to the cause of their ex- 
traordinary impunity, one common 
answer in the caseof pickpockets was 
that, even if they were caught, there 
was not one gentleman in twenty 
who, if the handkerchief or other 
ar ticle were given up to him, would 
not, unless he were in a passion, 
let him go. It was proved, more- 
over, that there were few persons 
who, having been once robbed, and 
having been compelled to sustain 
the annoyance of a prosecution, 
would not put up with other rob- 
beries rather than inform the police, 
or again endure the annoyance and 
the expense of prosecuting. Before 
the assistant commissioners of in- 
quiry into the practices of the Shef- 
field unionists, cases were stated of 
repeated outrages where the suf- 
ferers had given no information, as 
they feared ‘th: at they would thereby 
only expose themselves to farther 
annoyance, or to serious injury. A 
long exposition would be needed to 
display the extent of the large 
classes of habitual crime that con- 
tinue to exist, from the 
trouble, which would follow from the 
giving information to the police— 
fear occasioned chiefly by the want 


of a proper form of procedure, and of 


a public prosecutor. Again, beyond 
the regular unionist crimes, there 
are secret murders, incendiarism, 
shipwrecks to defraud insurance 
offices, and criminal practices in 
trading. By this defect of public 
prosecution, the police do not 


ceive that complete information of 


minor offences, which is needful to 
the prompt efficient action of the 
force. The metropolitan police re- 


turns give accounts of the amounts 
of property stolen, and of the 
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amounts of property recovered ; 
but that which is lost would suffice 
for the maintenance of a very in- 
considerable proportion of the great 
body of known habitual and noto- 
rious depredators, and numbers 
are apprehended of whom the 
police have had little or no previous 
knowledge. In the prisons of Great 
Britain there is under detention 
an army of delinquents of some 
20,000 persons, mostly thieves, 
who have for several years lived by 
crime, and who are recruited from 
a much larger army of criminals at 
large. Of ‘this predatory horde at 
large, and others, the proper objects 
of the guardianship of a police, the 
following is an imperfect enumera- 
tion, made for England and Wales, 
on one of our forms, for the last 
year, including the known pro- 
stitutes, many of whom combine 
depredation with their ostensible 
occupation : 


Known thieves and depredators 35,812 
Receivers of stolen goods . © 4207 
Prostitutes . ; 31,027 
Suspected persons . 7 - 35,620 
Vagrants and tramps 23,339 

130,005 


Now it is to be observed, that all 
these people have to live, and it 
was proved, live ata much higher 
rate than is obtained by people of 
the lowest class by honest industry. 
The space occupied in the daily 
papers by reports of the proceedings 
of the police and the criminal courts, 
make us appear to foreigners to be 
living in an atmosphere reeking 
with crime; yet how small is that 
space compared with that which 
must be required for a full account 
of the individual crimes, for the 
day’s subsistence, of the fourteen 
thousand of the above classes com- 
prised in the metropolitan police 
district ? 

As against these masses, there is 
a disjointed and collectively ill 
organised police force of 23,708 
men, with no proper combined prin- 
ciples of preventive action. 

At present, a minimum of result 
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is obtained in this branch of admi- 
nistration, at a maximum of charge. 
In respect to two separate county 
police forces, it was proved that 
the expense was not greater than 
of the old and comparatively in- 
efficient and in many cases the so- 
called ‘ unpaid’ system of parochial 
constables, and if all the borough 
forces had been included, the ex- 
pense would have been less, and the 
efficiency greater. It may be averred 
that, under a proper administration 
the services of a united and syste- 
matised force of twenty-five or 
twenty-six thousand men, including 
Scotland, may be had for nothing ; 
that is to say, at no greater expense 
than the total expense of the existing 
disconnected forces; and two mil- 
lions of expenditure now squan- 
dered on an ineffective system of 
repression would be largely eco- 
nomised. Of the present penal ad- 
ministration of the country it might 
be said, that it only serves to check 
the increase of the regular predatory 
population and to prevent it becom- 
ing too great for the regular and 
more quiet predatory subsistence. 
Through the existing want of 
organisation, the public are deprived 
ot one great effect of the system of 
compulsory relief; the extirpation 
of mendicity, and especially of 
that great mass of juvenile men- 
dicity and vagrancy, which is 
the seed plot of juvenile delin- 
quents, and matured criminal 
populations. One great object of 
a compulsory system of relief is to 
disarm the mendicant of his plea, 
that unless he receives doles he will 
perish. To refuse relief, and at the 
same time to punish mendicity when 
it cannot be proved that the mendi- 
cant could have obtained subsis- 
tence by labour, is repugnant to the 
common sentiments of mankind. 
It is repugnant to them to punish 
even depredation apparently com- 
mitted as the only resource against 
want. By the unity of action con- 
templated between the police service 
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and the public service for the relief 
of the destitute, this great object 
might be accomplished. Vice-Ad- 
miral M‘Hardy, with the partial 
county force of Essex, has in great 
measure, accomplished this very 
object. 

Our first report then, which ex- 
perience will be found to have con- 
firmed on every great topic, laid down 
the principles for the organisation 
of a general preventive police force. 
We had collected for a second 
report much evidence, and ma- 
tured some important measures 
for the preventive action of such 
a body when organised. Of these, 
of primary importance was a plan 
for dealing with discharged pri- 
soners (including ticket of leave 
men) in a manner consistent with 
public security, as well as of 
beneficence towards those who havy- 
ing undergone their punishment, 
it was necessary to restore to 
honest, productive occupation. We 
had complete confidence in that 
measure ; but it could only be effi- 
ciently executed by a general police, 
competent to enforce conditions 
upon the discharged person, in any 
part of the country, to which he 
might be relegated, or to which he 
might repair. 

I myself examined some delin- 
quents as to their past careers. 
Through Mr. Chesterton, the very 
intelligent governor of Cold Bath 
Fields prison ; through the late Rev. 
J. Clay, the chaplain of the prison 
at Preston, and Mr. Bagshaw, the 
chaplain of the Salford prison, we 
obtained the examinations of others. 
Instructive examples of the revela- 
tions thus attainable, may be found 
in the appendix to our report. Such 
examinations appeared to us to be 
so important for the guidance of 
administration, and for the in- 
formation of the legislature, that. 
we were prepared to recommend, 
that arrangements should be made 
for taking them systematically, 
by superior officers, to ascertain, in 
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the case of habitual delinquents, 
how for any period of time informa- 
tion had been withheld or failed to 
reach the police; how detection 
and pursuit had been escaped ; and 
for taking measures for future 
prevention. Such measures for the 
protection of one district must 
often be taken in another and 
distant one. The revelations ob- 
tained at Sheffield by the protected 
examinations of culprits, are illus- 
trative of the advantages of such 
examinations in giving, for superior 
direction, full light on criminal 
courses and practices, which is com- 
monly only obtained by detectives 
and inferior officers, and kept to 
themselves for their own use. 

The information obtained by us 
warrants the assertion, that all 
habitual delinquency,—all the great 
classes of individuals who rise in 
in the morning and go forth to 
obtain by criminal means the day’s 
food, continue to exist solely by the 
defects of penal administration and 
legislation. Added to these are 
those outrages against the peace, 
by which the country is from time 
to time disgraced before Europe, in- 
cluding those by which the freedom 
of service, and individual liberty, and 
the progress of the working classes 
is compromised. In many districts 
they would, under a correct system 
of administration, be living as in a 
new country and ander a new régime 
in which they breathed more freely. 

As against this great moral, 
social, and political improvement, 
the security and the 
the great mass of the population, 
stands opposed simply the greed 
of local dominion, at the expense 
of the people whose name is 2 
used against it. For ex cample, i 
the centre of the metropolis, 


the 
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corporation, having jurisdiction 
over 120,000 of the three millions 
of the population, have been per- 
mitted to impose upon the residents 
there the protection of an inferior 
force,' at an expense of upwards of 
twenty thousand per annum beyond 
what would be incurred, if the city 
was placed under the general metro- 
politan police force. On the occa- 
sion of the passage of the Princess 
of Wales through the metropolis, 
in consequence of the weakened line 
of protection, from the mismanage- 
ment of the corporation force, some 
hundred people were maimed, and 
twenty killed. A body of volun- 
teers left the jurisdiction of the 
corporation, on an excursion, but 
without due notice to the metro- 
politan police, and therefore with- 
out due preparation for the pro- 
tection of the crowd collected to see 
them. Organised gangs, seeing the 
occasion, robbed the by standers 
with impunity, in the face of officers 
and men with arms in their hands. 
Such scandalous instances of dis- 
organisation are a censure on the 
public understanding. 

A police force, as I have already 
shown, must owe its real efficiency 
to the sympathies and concurrent 
action of the great body of the 
people. It is therefor e important, 
for its moral usefulness as well as 
on the score of economy, carefully 
to cultivate its beneficent services, 
and provide for its occupation on 
occasions of accident or calamity ; 
and these, the subjects of coroners’ 
inquests in England and Wales, 
amount to upwards of ten thousand 
annually. Police stations should 
be provided with stretchers for the 
removal of people maimed by acci- 
dent, and the stations near rivers 
should be supplied with the appa- 
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ratus of the Humane Society ; and 
in populous districts the services of 
the ‘ police surgeon’ or the ‘ officer 
of health’ should be made readily 
available. Patrolling districts re- 
gularly, night as well as day, 
passing over every part of a beat 
once in a quarter of an hour, the 
policeman as a rule is the first to 
see a fire and alarm inmates or 
neighbourhoods. The policeman 
especially should be a fireman, and 
trained to take immediate precau- 
tions ; and the police stations should 
be the places for fire-engines, and 
fire-escapes, and other apparatus. 
Properly constituted, the police 
force would be in effect a great fire 
brigade in the metropolis of the 
full force of seven thousand men. 
These collateral services, for which 
there should be the stimulus of dis- 
tinct appreciation and reward, re- 
lieve the monotony of mere sentinel 
work for any one chief object. As 
the preventive service against crime 
prevails, the collateral beneficent 
services will increase. 

In consequence of the proverbial 
inefficiency of the service of fire- 
engines under the management of 
parish vestries, and the inadequacy 
of that of the insurance companies, 
& move was made in Parliament to 
get something better; when, in 
compliance with the feeling of local 
cliques, amongst whom and not 
amongst the people the feeling for 
‘ vestralisation ’ prevails, the service 
of a fire brigade was charged as a 
separate service, upon the repre- 
sentations of the vestries at the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. By 
this violation of correct principle 
of administrative organisation, and, 
as I deem, flagrant perversion of 
public means, an additional and un- 
necessary expense of some 40,000l. 
per annum for an inferior force of 
between two and three hundred men 
will be cast upon the ratepayers 
for the separate disjointed and far 
inferior service. 


When I speak of the greed of 


local dominion as standing in the 
way of the needed reform, it is not 
alone the desire of a mere status, 
the pride of office, and the salutes 
of policemen, with their personal 
attentions on occasions, though 
there is much in that; but any 
impartial person who will look at 
the revelations as to the direction 
of a number of the borough forces, 
who will make inquiries as to the 
licensing system, and on other 
questions examined before parlia- 
mentary committees, will see the 
great extent to which the directionof 
those forces has been allowed to fall ~ 
into the hands of brewers, distillers, 
publicans, owners of small tene- 
ments, and lodging-house keepers— 
owners or occupiers of the very 
classes of houses which require the 
frequent intervention of the police. 
The audacity with which persons of 
known sinister interests, comprising 
trading interests in local expendi- 
ture, often obtain local office, and 
control over the local forces, is most 
discreditable to the inhabitants, 
and the lower classes of the electors 
are, as shown by the evidence before 
the Lords’ Committee, scandalously 
bribed for their support of such 
persons. 

The chief constable of a county 
has the appointment and absolute 
control of his force, subject to the 
court of quarter sessions ; the head 
constable of a borough is subject to 
the watch committee, who appoint 
his force, and may, if they choose, 
meet weekly. Police officers fromthe 
county forces who have taken office 
in these borough forces, have often 
found the rule of these watch-com- 
mittees so ignorant and so offensive 
that they have quitted them, or re- 
turned to the county forces at lower 
salaries. The frequent low character 
of the governing local authorities, 
as well as the inferior organisation 
of the force under their command, 
provoke the contempt of the rowdy 
population, and lead to such out- 
rageous exercises of their power as 
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have of late been so widely dis- 
played. Added to these elements of 
weakness there are local party pas- 
sions, inducing the wielding of the 
forces, or what is as bad, the sus- 
picion of wielding them, for party 
purposes, of which the riots at 
Belfast were a conspicuous example. 

How much more of misrule and 
disaster are we to have in England 
before a local consciousness is awa- 
kened, as at Belfast, leading to a 
surrender of the local domination to 
a geueral force with the advantage 
ri economy, as well as of impar- 
tiality, of real responsibility, and 
efficiency of action? The admini- 
strative alternative now presented 
is between unity and disunity: unity 
with efficiency, security, and eco- 
nomy; disunity with inefficiency, 
insecurity, local corruption, and 
waste. 

As a rule, the management of the 
county police is free from the cor- 
rupt and degrading influences so 
widely prevalent in the boroughs ; 
gentlemen are above the low greed 
of power, and would, I imagine, 
very generally act with a govern- 
mental officer in the district as 
one of their own appointment. 
The action of a well constituted 
and well directed general force 
would, however, conciliate itself of 
necessity with local wants and 
wishes. On the part of the county 
authorities, the chief susceptibility 
to be encountered is the apprehen- 
sion of an increased local taxation 
for an increased force. I have 
shown that there is no real founda- 
tion for that apprehension. In my 
view, the civil provision for general 
internal defence might be placed 
financially on the same footing as 
the military provision for external 
defence, and be paid for out of the 
general taxes. 

At this time, when there is a 
public outcry for new law, spe- 
cially for the repression of trades’ 
unionist outrages, it has appeared to 
mea duty to declare that any new law 
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will be of as little avail as the exist- 
ing law unless there be provided an 
efficient and impartial administra- 
tive machinery for its execution. 
I have deemed it necessary at the 
same time to indicate the great need 
of such a service for others besides 
that one special object, important as 
it is. The space allowable to me on 
the present occasion prevents me 
from touching upon the defects of 
superior departmental arrangements 
and administration under which so 
much crime and such great causes 
of public insecurity have been gene- 
rated and solong maintained against 
distinct forewarnings and exposi- 
tions of preventives. 

Founding new and improved pri- 
sons, instituting reformatories and 
houses of refuge, improving the 
punishment and treatment of crimi- 
nals, are very good and necessary 
courses of service; but it is at pre- 
sent much like founding hospitals 
for the reception of cases of marsh 
diseases, and improving their treat- 
ment, whilst leaving undrained the 
marshes whence the diseases origi- 
nates. ‘ Opportunity makes the 
thief,’ ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,’ and such like, are arguments 
for the institution and the govern- 
ment of a preventive police. I 
have long since adopted the senti- 
ment of Fielding on this matter, 
who says, ‘ Nor in plain truth will 
the utmost severity to offenders be 
justifiable unless we take every 
possible means of preventing the 
offence. ‘ Nemo ad supplicia exi- 
genda provenit ‘nisi remedia con- 
sumpsit,” says Seneca where he 
represents the governors of king- 
doms in the amiable light of parents. 
The subject as well as the child 
should be left without excuse before 
he is punished; for in that case 
alone the rod becomes the hand 
either of the parent or the magis- 
trate. All temptations, therefore, are 
to be carefully removed out of the 
way; much less is the plea of neces- 
sity to be left in the mouth of any.’ 
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THE IRISH CHURCH, AND 


HE conscience of civilised na- 

tions has varied greatly, within 
the period to which history reaches, 
and their public dealing has varied 
accordingly. Trajan and Marcus 
Antoninus regarded with extreme 
jealousy a religious institution, 
which, like Christianity, was or- 
ganised independently of the State. 
With them it was an illegality 
which might need to be punished 
and suppressed even by extreme 
measures. Theodosius has been 
praised by modern writers of eccle- 
siastical history for pronouncing 
Pagan worship to be an essential 
immorality, which the Emperor had 
to put down with a high hand, of 
course absorbing for other purposes 
all the temple revenues. The con- 


trast of this to the judgment and 
conduct of the British conquerors 
of India, is very striking. 


The 
Hindoo superstitions are far more 
monstrous and more corrupting 
than ever was Roman paganism ; 
yet the East India Company never 
dreamed that not to oppose them 
was to share in their pollution ; nor 
could it be moved even by avarice 
to covet the lands and rents of re- 
ligious corporations. Neither in 
Malta nor in Canada did the Eng- 
lish Government for a moment en- 
tertain the thought of ejecting the 
Roman clergy and applying to new 
uses the funds by which they had 
been supported. The conquest of 
Canada gives us in some sense a 
guage of time for English sentiment. 
Our conduct there proves that our 
anti-papal bigotry was at that era 
already exhausted: yet, strange as 
it may seem, our animosity against 
Papistry in Ireland continued to 
culminate. Englishmen are in 
general so deficient in definite 
knowledge as to the doings of their 
predecessors towards Ireland, espe- 
cially in the last century, that it 
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may be expedient here to give a 
few facts and dates, which may 
assist in explaining the temper of 
Treland, and the grievous difficulties 
which the policy of our own coun- 
try has bequeathed to us. 

It is certain that at first Queen 
Elizabeth had no idea of going to ex- 
tremes against the Catholics, nor at 
all thought of forcing Protestantism 
on those Irish who were outside 
the English Pale. The laws passed 
in the sixteenth century by the 
Trish Parliaments were not meant 
for the natives in general, but for 
the English settlers, for the port 
towns, and for the Pale itself. Tt 
was intended to govern the Irish 
by their own custois, religious as 
well as social. But the atmosphere 
became more and more overclouded 
by the progress of events; by the 
claims of Mary Stuart to the Eng- 
lish throne, by the Scotch struggle, 
by the violence of Philip IT., and, 
finally, by the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

It is possible that Knox from the 
beginning felt as strongly against 
Popery as any felt afterwards ; but 
he was then rather the exception 
than the rule among Protestants. 
Nevertheless, a little later, his sen- 
timent became all but universal. 
Popery was judged to be idolatry 
and immorality, which the civil 
power ought not to tolerate. That 
was the ecclesiastical or spiritual 
view. But co-ordinate with this 
was the statesman’s or patriotic 
view. The Papacy had long been 
able to command the services of 
princes in order to subdue the 
foreign enemies of its spiritual pre- 
tensions. Its ancient dealings might 
have been forgotten; but no one 
could overlook or forget the con- 
duct of Philip II. under its inspira- 
tion; nor that of Charles IX. of 
France; and in the next century 
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that of Ferdinand II. Our Stuarts 
first dallied with Popery, then mar- 
ried into it, finally were absorbed by 
it. Of necessity the great English 
parties, Puritan and Whig, which 
opposed their misrule ond their 
despotism, were intensely antipapé ul. 
No one can justly blame these par- 
ties as bigoted for regarding a 
Catholic in high office to be a na- 
tional danger. Religion had become 
a closer bond than nationality. 
Grant that many Catholics would 
be faithful to their national al- 
legiance, yet a single traitor pos- 
sessed of power might inflict some 
terrible blow. The doctrine which 
totally forbade Catholic worship, of 
course confiscated Catholic reve- 
nues without hesitation, as funds 
designed for an immors il, pestilent, 
unlawful purpose. This temper and 
judgment still subsisted among us 
in the reign of William III. We 
were not yet aware how much the 
Papacy was already weakened at 
the end of the seventeenth century. 
We need not wonder that W ‘lings 
Til. and his Whigs, when Ireland 
was conquered in 1691, continued 
intensely jealous of Irish Catholi- 
cism ; but we must surely feel both 
shame and indignation at the per- 
fidy with which his compacts with 
the Irish Catholics were broken. 
In 1691 the Irish army of James 
II. surrendered at Limerick and 
ended the war, under terms of 
treaty duly signed and afterwards 
enrolled in Chancery, which guaran- 
teed to the Catholics ‘ the continu- 
ance of all civil, political, and social 
rights,’ and expressly promised 
‘such further security as might 
preserve them from any disturbance 
upon the account of their said re- 


ligion.” In 1695, nearly four years 
later, when blood might have 


cooled, the systematic violation of 
this began, by fierce laws against 
Papists. In 1704 were new en- 
actments to ‘prevent the further 
growth of Popery,’ especially by 
disinheriting Popish sons, if they 
had a Protestant brother. In 1707 
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additional clauses were passed. In- 
deed in Queen Anne’s reign we 
might seem to have done our worst 
against Popery. But in the reign 
of ach of the three Georges still 
new penal enactments were heaped 
up, and this though there had been 
no rebellion; for Ireland was too 
much crushed to rebel. In 1 George 
II. c. 9, Papists (that is, five sixths 
of the Irish people) were deprived 
of the elective franchise. It may 
seem strange that it had been so 
long left to them; but the Irish 
Parliament could pass no legislative 
act by its own initiation, while the 
English Parliament could legislate 
over its head. Evidently then this 
new ejection of Papists was not from 
fear and precaution, but from fol- 
lowing out a theory that Papists 
ought to be politically disowned. 
In another act of George IT. Papists 
were forbidden to practise as bar- 
risters; in another, if Protestants 
lost goods at sea by foreign Popish 
privateers, Protestant grand juries 
were to indemnify them by /evies on 
Popish goods and lands! Finally, 
marriages between Protestants and 
Papists were annulled, and every 
Popish priest who solemnised such 
marriage was to be hanged! Even 
in 1782, after the Irish volunteers 
had begun to cement Protestant and 
Catholic in Ireland into a single 
nationality, the English Parliament 
continued to rage against Irish 
Popery. It is evident, therefore, 
that a fanatical belief that Popery 
could be extirpated by violence, led 
to the inference that the violence 
had not gone far enough, when no 
conversions appeared. We con- 
tinued in the same baneful course 
through disappointed pride and im- 
perial indignation, long after our 
political alarms had disappeared, 
and our religious enthusiasm had 
evaporated. Put on to this the 
fact that all was done perfidiously, 
against express treaty, and that in 
the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745 
the Irish showed no disloyalty ; and 
you get a frightful mass of outrage 
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to heap up Irish hatred against 
England. 

It is impossible to say that the 
English people have repented of 
these injustices and cruelties: the 
fact is, that very few ever heard of 
them. They simply know that the 
Trish are difficult to satisfy, and do 
not know what causes they have 
had for dissatisfaction: or simply 
know that there was a rebellion in 
1798, and do not know that the 
chief leaders were Protestants, who 
claimed that Ireland should be ruled 
for Ireland’s welfare, not for Eng- 
land’s convenience. Nevertheless, 
it has broken upon tbe millions 
of England, that, somehow or other, 
Ireland has certainly been mis- 
governed; for it is against nature 
that men personally generous and 
impulsive should so uniformly and 
persistently continue in detestation 
of our rule, if there were not very 
deep injuries. And, though the 


ecclesiastical establishment is pro- 
bably very far from being the worst 


mischief to Ireland, it is the most 
flagrant insult; and it is that which 
England at present best under- 
stands. 

In 1829 a half measure was at- 
tempted. Catholics were admitted 
into Parliament, but under (what 
were called) guarantees; the avowed 
object of which was to secure the 
Irish Protestant Church in its ex- 
isting position. Catholic members 
of Parliament therefore were to 
have no vote on the subject of the 
church. The guarantee soon ap- 
peared to be of little worth ; but the 
very enactment of it clearly showed 
the consciousness of English states- 
men that, while the Irish Protestant 
Church remained on the present 
footing, Catholics would not be 
satisfied. Indeed, if we believe Lord 
Cairns, they ought to be: for the 
Church revenues do not belong to 
any private person; how then is 
any Catholic injured, if they be 
given to Protestant priests? It has 
been well replied: Let us try how 
England would feel, if similarly 
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treated. If Philip II. of Spain had 
conquered us, had confiscated the 
estates of his most active English 
opponents, and had given the 
Church revenues to Catholic pur- 
poses, should we, remaining Protes- 
tants, ever cease to murmur ? is it 
certain we should not rebel ? Would 
it satisfy us to be told, that the 
tithes were chiefly paid from the 
estates of Catholics (viz. estates 
which had been given to Catholics, 
after ejecting Protestants by war) ; 
and that, as tithes are not a private 
possession, therefore they are no 
concern of ours? Of course we 
should ask whether we are treated 
as fellow-citizens and equals, or as 
conquered and trodden under foot. 
If as equals, we demand that the 
tithes, being national property, should 
be used to serve the whole nation 
equally : to talk about their ‘ not 
being private property,’ is gratui- 
tous trifling. If we are to be treated 
as conquered, then (we might say) 
how can you expect from us patriot- 
ism and allegiance ? 

The position of England is simply 
this. Wedo not want to trample 
on Ireland. We want her as an 
equal, as a friend, as a contented 
member of the empire. We want 
her patriotism and allegiance to the 
common throne. We are sick of 
having to constrain her, and to 
make war on her; to suspend the 
habeas corpus ; and the whole train 
of severities. We are painfully 
aware that the existing Church 
system rose out of conquest, and 
was impossible except by the inter- 
vention of arms: that its retention 
is a perpetual memento of con- 
quest, and a proclamation that we 
do not treat the Irish as fellow- 
citizens and equals. Moreover, we 
have totally renounced the whole 
state of sentiment or judgment, 
the whole theory (so to say), which 
made conquest naturally end in the 
confiscation of Church property. 
We no longer regard Catholic wor- 
ship as an immorality which ought 
to be suppressed by law, nor 
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Catholic belief as an exterior danger 
to the State. Add to this; experi- 
ence teaches us, that the Protestant 
Church Establishmert has no prose- 
lytising force; on the contrary, its 
chief effect is to exasperate and to 
intensify the Romanists to the 
ultramontane doctrine. Every ima- 
ginable ground for maintaining 
things as they are, is cut away from 
under our feet. We are also aware 
in how grave dangers the present 
regimen involves us, from loss of 
reputation abroad, enmity incurred 
and propagated by Irishmen in 
America, uncertain fidelity in 
Catholic soldiers, lessened energy 
and safety in the United Kingdom 
itself. If we say, that such argu- 
ments influenced Mr. Gladstone to 
his celebrated declaration that the 
Irish Protestant Church must 
shortly become the object of grave 
parliamentary inquiry, we may 
seem to rest too much on the word 
of one man. Nevertheless, when 
the mental history of Mr. Glad- 
stone is considered, that declaration 
gains great importance: for, up to 
that time, so intense had seemed his 
Anglican sentiment, that no one 
was able to judge how he would act. 
When one who has moved so slowly, 
and almost insensibly, out of the 
Tory party in which he rose, comes 
over to this conviction, it is a pre- 
judgment that the time is ripe for 
decisive action. 

A great and fundamental change 
is inevitable; and we seem to 
have nothing to do but discuss 
the various possibilities (which are 
not many), and how to choose be- 
tween them. 

Primarily, it may seem, we might 
place such a settlement as was 
proposed in Lord Morpeth’s Bill of 
1837. That Bill passed the Com- 
mons, and was unhappily thrown 
out by the Lords. It was the 
honest attempt of the statesmen 
who carried the Reform Bill of 
1832, to give to Ireland the full 
justice which they had publicly and 
privately promised. Justice to the 
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Catholics did not mean injustice to 
the Protestants. By aid of the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin 
(the late Dr. Whately), an elaborate 
attempt at compromise was made, 
which should collect all the actual 
congregations of the Protestant 
Establishment into a single con- 
gregational system, and reserve for 
its use the revenues of its own 
area; but wherever there were no 
bona fide congregations,—that is, 
where the nominal congregations, 
deducting the household of clergy- 
man and clerk, were a miserable 
fraction of the parish, the revenues 
were to be applied for general 
educational purposes. 

It does not belong to us to assert 
that the time is certainly past, at 
which such a compromise can be 
reasonably hoped to put an end to 
disaffection: nevertheless, we see 
grave reasons for doubting whether 
it is any longer feasible. First, as 
a general principle, it is very seldom 
that in national history, a compro- 
mise once refused is satisfactory, if 
the party refusing desires at a later 
period to retract his refusal. The 
proverbial doctrine of the Sibyl and 
her books is generally inevitable. A 
forfeit has to be paid for the delay. 
A higher price is needful, when he 
who scorned the bargain tries to 
resume it. That which would 
have seemed to the Catholic Irish 
a boon and a triumph in 1837, when 
tendered to them by those who all 
their lives had pleaded their cause, 
is already avowed by them to be too 
small. They claim that the whole 
of the Church revenues shall be 
secularised; and for this, it is 
probable that they will struggle as 
they can. Meanwhile, in thirty 
years, the change in England itself 
gives them advantages such as they 
had not in 1837. The measure 
which is to be carried, is one on 
which the English Dissenters will 
have a powerful voice. After the 
impending reform of Parliament, 
the Dissenting vote will be greatly 
strengthened, and ‘in these thirty 
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years the aversion to all national 
establishments of religion has been 
greatly intensified even among the 
Wesleyans, and much more among 
the Congregationalist and Baptist 
Dissenters, the Free Scotch Church, 
and all the free churches of Wales 
and Scotland. At the beginning 
of this period the movement for 
separation of Church and State 
was quite in infancy: a generation 
has now grown up with this idea 
as an axiom of right and justice 
Moreover, the example of the 
United States shows, that under the 
same sects, freedom, and contro- 
versies of religion, sectarianism 
becomes less dangerous, and far 
less able to impede thorough and 
uniform ferritorial education, than 
when a single sect is elevated above 
the rest. Lastly, the divisions in 
our own Established Church have 
immeasurably weakened it in the 
estimate of quiet bystanders. No 
one can tell what are its doctrines, te 
what extent the outward forms and 
spiritual ideas of Romanism are 
admissible; or on the other side, 
how far it may be merely a cul- 
tivated and pure-hearted Theism, 
covered by a thin veil of nominal 
Christianity and of phraseology 
which has lost its meaning. Many 
statesmen who would have battled 
hard for the maintenance of a 
really united Church which under- 
stood itself and was at harmony 
with itself, will refuse to run 
a single risk in order to keep 
up a system which ever threatens 
them with explosion. Those who 
have moved behind the scenes are 
aware, that, owing to the effect of 
Archbishop Whately’s anonymous 
work (Episcopalianism), the most 
influential of the early Puseyites 
were already desirous of separation 
from the State. But that view had 
not had time to spread itself in 
1837. There is now abundant 
evidence that a large number of the 
highest Churchmen envy the free- 
dom of Scotch and American Epi- 
scopalians. The Bishop of Cape 
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Town certainly speaks out more 
loudly than most: but Dr. Pusey 
himself expressed his joy, when 
the decision of the judges in the 
Privy Council freed the African 
Church from what are called the 
fetters of the State. When we 
therefore see how very little moral 
force there is in the ecclesiasticism 
of England to sustain, as a prin- 
ciple, a union of the Church to the 
State; and, on the other side, how 
vehement is the decision and wide- 
spread the organisation of Dissenters 
who resist such union; we do not 
see whence is to come any adequate 
support to such a remnant of Church 
Establishment as alone can be con- 
templated in Ireland by a reforming 
ministry: we mean, if the Irish 
Catholics persevere, as they prob- 
ably will, in refusing everything 
short of total abolition. 

The only reply that we can ima- 
gine is, to say that from Ulster 
will come a decisive force, sufficient 
to secure for that province the un- 
impaired maintenance of the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian Church. In 
fact, since this article was drawn 
up, Ulster has actually spoken at 
Hillsborough, on the 30th October, 
and perhaps can say nothing more 
clearly and more effectively. Ac- 
cording to their own organ, 20,000 
persons met. Others reduce the num- 
ber to 6,000. The Rev. Dr. Cooke 
representing the Presbyterians, and 
the Rev. Professor Porter the Arians, 
spoke on the platform to display 
their unanimity with the Episcopa- 
lians. In the face of Rome, they 
forget their own differences. <A 
petition to the Queen was voted, 
and an address to the Protestants 
throughout the empire, claiming the 
maintenance of the LEstablished 
Church on its present footing. Two 
arguments which they use deserve 
notice: 1. They say that the fifth 
article of the Act of Union declares 
that the Churches of England and 
Ireland are ‘united into one Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, the govern- 
ment of which was to remain in 
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force for ever ;’ and they den y iha 
any human authority exists which 
can modify that settlement, since 
the Parliament of Ireland is extinct. 
z. They declare that all the papal 
funds which accrued before Henry 
VIIL. were granted by that monar ch 
to laymen, and that much of the 
property now held by the Estab- 
lished Church has been granted to 
it since the Reformation. 

Parliament and the Queen’s minis- 
ters will of course give respectful 
attention to these representations ; 
but it is obvious to remark that 
they are not the arguments of men 
willing, like Archbishop Whately, 
to cut down the religious establish- 
ment to the proportion of the Pro- 
testant population. They give no 
aid whatever to his scheme, the 
scheme of the Lord Morpeth Bill. 
They are simply resolved upon ‘no 
surrender.’ They claim that the 
entire Protestant Establishment 
over all Ireland is for ever sacred, 
is a property over which the Impe- 
rial Parliament has no power, and 
which the Catholic population en- 
joys unawares. One of the speakers 
insisted that they are acting in the 
interest and with the good will of 
Catholic laymen,! whom the Protes- 
tant Establishment defends (he did 
not explain how) from the tyranny 
of the Catholic clergy. Thus we 
are already able to say that, what- 
ever the moral force of Ulster, it is 
exerted solely to prevent reform, 
not to secure for Protestants a pro- 
portional share of the endowments ; 
while the idea of giving ‘ascen- 
dency to the Church of Rome’ 
(and endowment proportioned to 
numbers would be ascendency) ex- 
cites their most bitter repugnance. 
In this, we cannot doubt, they will 
find great sympathy in England, 
and greater still in Scotland. For, 
while the Reform party of Great 
Britain will undoubtedly be willing, 
in favour of the Irish Catholics, to 
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go any length which Ulster will 
consent in the disendowment of the 
Protestant Church ; we assuredly 
believe that scarcely a fraction of 
this great body will give aid to a 
transference of Church property 
into the direct support of Roman 
doctrine. The O'Donoghue, speak- 
ing avowedly in the name and b 

the authority of the Catholic pre- 
lates of Ireland, assured the Reform 
League that they would not accept 
any part of the ecclesiastical funds, 
but claimed that they should be 
applied exclusively to purposes in 
which Catholics ‘and Protestants 
had equal interest. As this decla- 
ration led to no protest and denial 
from the Irish prelates, it has been 
accepted as theirs. On any at- 
tempt to apply the Church property 
to pay for the teaching of Roman 
doctrine, or celebrating of Roman 
religious ceremonies, the whole anti- 
papal feeling of England and Scot- 
land will be violently aroused. All 
who have objected to the Maynooth 
endowment, whether of the Evan- 
gelicals or of the High Church, will 
be awakened into great activity. 
The Dissenters, who move habitu- 
ally against the union of Church 
and State, will be a second great 
army of opposition. After these, a 
large majority, if not an actual 
unanimity, of opposition is to be 
expected from the artisans, who 
form the strength of the Reform 
movement. Since, finally, any dis- 
endowment would have tenfold bit- 
terness to all the Protestants of 
Treland, if any such transference of 
the endowments were proposed, 
whence is the force to come which 
is to carry a measure against such 
opposition ? Nobody seems to call 
for it, except (somewhat feebly) 
Earl Russell and those Whigs who 
follow him. The Catholic prelates 
are so far from demanding it, that 
they declare they scorn it as an 
attempt to keep them in dependence 


’ A solemn protest to the contrary has just been made by eminent Catholic laymen, 
(no doubt) alluding to this assertion. 
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on the State. We know it is said 
that, however much they talk 
against it, they would pocket the 
affront and accept the money if it 
were given them; and we cannot 


doubt that if, not yearly sums of 


money, but solid lands or rents 
were voted to their Church as inde- 
pendent of the State, they would ac- 
cept them. But such an opinion, 
trueor false, does not answer the pre- 
sent question—W hence is the force 
to come which can carry the measure 
against the certain opposition ? 

For if the Catholic prelates are 
waiting for the boon to drop into 
their mouths, while they loudly de- 
clare their unwillingness to accept 
it, there is really no aid contributed 
by Irish Catholicism to their own 
endowment. It is not at all clear 
that even the Whig party itself, in 
its most limited dimensions, would 
be agreed upon it. Earl Russell fol- 
lows, perhaps, the tradition of 1825, 
and of Lord Leveson Gower’s bill; 
but even so important a person as 


Mr. Gladstone has not yet declared 


on this side. On the whole it may 
seem probablethat even Lord Russell 
did but acquit his own feeling and 
his reverence for the past by pro- 
posing this solution. Perhaps we 
shall hear no more of it, when the 
time of actual legislation arrives. 
The Catholic prelates cannot alter 
their position, and their active Pro- 
testant opponents, however liberal, 
will not. We must add, that in the 
ranks of reformers that class of mind 
now abounds, of which Mr. J. 8. Mill 
may be taken as a highly accom- 
plished, and yet a characteristic 
specimen. That is, while putting 
forward justice as the first urgent 
necessity, they see neither justice 
nor expediency in actively assisting 
the inculcation of absolute and mis- 
chievous error; and greatly prefer 
that the State should teach nothing, 
rather than dictate the teaching of 
rival systems, of which at most only 
one can be true, though all may be 
false. To distribute the ecclesias- 
tical funds among three, four, or 
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more church-systems, of which each 
dogmatically enforces its own creed, 
is a totally different form of ‘libe- 
‘ality’ from that of giving freedom 
to the teacher of religion, just as 
to the teacher of astronomy or 
geology. If nothing in the temper 

of congregations made this latter 
solution of our difficulties impos- 
sible, we should quite expect to 
see both Mr. J. S. Mill and the 
mass of our artisans adopt it. But 
we do not see even England to be 
at all ripe for it, and we know that 
such an enactment is flatly the op- 
posite of what the Catholic prelates 
want. Absolute submission of the 
priest to a previously ordained creed 
is their first necessity. Now al- 
though we are nationally in such a 
stage of mind, that we would not 
strip a clergy of the revenues on 
which they subsist, for being Roman, 
any more than for being Hindoo; 
yet, after centuries of interval, to 
bring back and reconstruct endow- 

ments of a dogmatic creed which we 

do not believe, is nearly the last 
thing to be expected of us nationally; 
and ‘especially of the men whose in- 
fluence has recently been signal in 
the reform movements. Unless we 
are quite wrong on this head, three 
out of four of the methods named 
by Earl Russell as possible for the 
ecclesiastical reconstruction of Ire- 
land, all fall to the ground together ; 
for they all have in common the 
principle that Romanism, as such, 
is to be endowed by the State, 
whether, first, out of wholly new 
revenues ; or, secondly, by receiving 
the whole of the existing ecclesias- 
tical funds; or, thirdly, by receiving 
a proportional quota of the funds. 
Besides these three solutions, Earl 
Russell saw nothing except a simple 
and total disendowment, and a fling- 
ing of all Ireland on to the voluntary 
principle. 

But it will not be forgotten, that 
the instant a Church establishment 
which has become sectarian is re- 
moved, the ground is cleared for a 
really free system of secular educa- 
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tion, not by the voluntary system, 
but by national establishment. We 
decline to enter the verbal argument 
(for it is purely verbal), whether, 
in the true sense of the word, there 
can ever be education without reli- 
gious teaching and training. One 
thing is certain, that, if people will 
be so exact and exigent about 
words—there is not, and never was, 
such 2 thing as ‘ education,’ in our 
public schools and universities. 
Learning a catechism is not learning 
religion; compulsory presence at 
school prayers or at chapel is not 
religious training. Only a really 
religious man can in any high sense 
teach religion, and he often teaches 
it most effectively when he has no 
such intention or thought, when 
pure and noble sentiment comes out 
unawares; or when he shows what 
he most admires, most loves, most 
reveres; and that not low desires, 
but noble ideals, preoccupy his mind. 
No one needs particularly to be 
blamed, for we cannot by an act of 
will rise above ourselves ; but it’is 
a dry fact, that our education called 
‘religious’ is not so in any high 
sense, and that a love of truth 
(which ought to be the foundation) 
is less cultivated in connection 
with tenets on which thirty-nine 
articles have to be signed, than in 
such studies as astronomy, chemis- 
try, and other material sciences in 
which research is left wholly free. 
Of course the instruction which can 
be given in the primary schools of a 
nation must be very imperfect; no- 
body imagines otherwise. It is a 
mere beginning, and will have to be 
added to, year by year, in after life, 
in the happiest cases. If any one 
declaim against national teaching, 
because it does not teach his particu- 
lav dogmas, he is a mere obstructive: 
for he knows that he has no right 
to claim a privilege for his personal 
opinions. If he mean to say that 
there are certain religious ideas 
which are really common property, 
and that these ought to be taught, 
we reply, that, so soon as jealousy 
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has died down, he is right: but at 
first, the formal teaching of any- 
thing at all in religion would give 
rise to a mischievous struggle con- 
cerning the appointment of teachers, 
which would do far more harm than 
the little modicum of teaching can 
do good. Exclude formal religious 
teaching—not for ever, but for a 
time now left indefinite—and it will 
only be requisite to insist that the 
teachers shall be laymen, selected 
for their intellectual and moral fit- 
ness, without any inquiry as to the 
church to which they belong. Mean- 
while, so much of religion as is 
veally common property in a nation 
is almost sure to be taught to chil- 
dren indirectly, if they are thrown 
into contact with truly good men 
and women, of whatever religion; 
and this is far more valuable teach- 
ing than any inculcation of dogmas. 

Unless religion is to be the vain 
delusion, which (we are universally 
agreed) it has been in most times 
and in most countries, it must be 
based on accurate knowledge, and 
cultivated with sound faculties. To 
assert that the prior possession 
of some accurate knowledge and 
some sound cultivation can damage 
the after-prospects of religious 
thought and sentiment, is an ab- 
surdity too wild to be further men- 
tioned here. The State has in its 
hands an immense power to benefit 
a whole people by secular education, 
and it is infatuation to allow this 
power to be thwarted by partial 
bigotries or sinister objects of 
cliques. 

We are here met by a disagree- 
able, uncomfortable, ominous fact, 
which needs to be not only gravely 
pondered, but (we are inclined to 
use the phrase) vividly resented. 
The Catholic clergy has everywhere 
sought to control the national in- 
struction, and ever since the time 
of Imther, has suffocated know- 
ledge in proportion to its ability. 
France is at this moment suffering 
from the power which the Emperor 
has granted to the clergy; Austria 
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herself is repudiating the Concordat. 
Yet at this crisis it appears quite 
undeniable that Earl Russell has 
gone dangerous and unjustifiable 
lengths in conceding the claims of 
the Irish Catholic clergy to set upa 
sectarian education for the Catholic 
laity, of which they are to have the 
control. Even Mr. Gladstone has re- 
ceived discredit from the mysterious 
breach of faith with Parliament con- 
cerning the Queen’s Colleges and the 
Supplemental Charter; which, it 
was promised, should not be granted 
before Parliament had had the oppor- 
tunity of debating the subject. The 
avowed purpose of the Catholic 
hierarchy is to destroy the Queen’s 
Colleges because they are unsec- 
tarian, and supplant them by a 
Catholic University worked exclu- 
sively by themselves: and May- 
nooth is a sufficient warning what 
will be its influences. To expect 


any peace for England from such 
concessions (if an ignoble peace at 
any price is really the thing sought) 
is very short-sighted ; and to judge 


by France and Germany, or indeed 
by our own ancestors, the Catholic 
laity will be sure to regret such an 
elevation of their clergy, as soon as 
they experience the results. For 
English statesmen to arm the clergy 
against free knowledge, and allow 
them to be arbiters how much 
shall be learned and how the books 
shall be mutilated or coloured, 
would be disgraceful and disastrous. 
The present temper of Ulster is 
evidently embittered by a sense that 
such concessions are intended. We 
trust that aman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
capacity cannot be blinded, and will 
not be overruled ; and that Ireland 
shall receive instruction free, full, 
and under no papal restriction. 
The first form of instruction, 
which perhaps ought to precede all 
others, is the industrial; the culti- 
vating of the hand and the eye, 
familiarising children with tools, 
indoors and out of doors, with 
mechanical contrivances and me- 
chanical principles, teaching them 
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how to combine their efforts, and 
how to work to advantage, whether 
singly or collectively, under various 
circumstances. Under the same 
head might be placed the teach- 
ing of many arts of the sailor and 
some movements of the soldier; as 
to climb up masts and along yards, 
to work with the needle at sails, 
to make every kind of useful 
knot ; to net and to knit; to go 
through the primary movements 
of a band, at the word of command, 
with quickness and precision. Sim- 
ple drawing with chalk belongs 
to the same head of instruction. 
When a more natural and rightful 
method is organised, it will be con- 
ceded that the brain of the child is 
best cultivated by making demands 
on the external organs. No one has 
yet overlooked the essential impor- 
tance to girls of learning to sew and 
knit, and other such accomplish- 
ments ; nor need it here be further 
pressed. It suffices to say, that the 
topic is of collateral and equal im- 
portance to both sexes. We have 
hitherto mentioned chiefly the hand 
and the eye; but we believe that 
the ear and tongue will ultimately 
be regarded as correlative to them, 
nor do we at all intend to under- 
value memory, which in old days 
was made everything. Childhood 
is the natural time for learning 
living languages ; first, the mother 
tongue ; but by the age of five or 
six, any foreign language may be 
superadded, if there be a native at 
hand to talk it. Numbers of Irish 
and Welsh children learn English 
in addition to their Celtic tongue. If 
we could all get the opportunity of 
learning French in childhood from 
a native instructor, it would be a 
great gain. Whenever children can 
be thus taught, they learn the 
foreign tongue with no appreciable 
strain on their faculties; that is, 
without using up any of the power 
which might learn other things. 
All may at least learn English. 
Stupid ones and clever learn with 
almost equal certainty, and both 
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ear and tongue are beneficially cul- 
tivated. But at present it suffices 
to press industrial instruction as the 
primary necessity; and especially 
because, 1. the parents, however 
uninstructed, immediately see the 
utility of it; 2. it is that which no 
imaginable bigotry can oppose, and 
it would assur edly blend all religions 
harmoniously ; 3. it would directly 
tend to make the labour of the 
country more valuable, and begin 
national amelioration on its proper 
and durable ground, material wel- 
fare earned by skilful industry. 
The second department of in- 
struction is that of elementary 
knowledge. It of course begins 
with reading, and proceeds to writ- 
ing and to arithmetic ; but, at least, 
reading and arithmetic admit of 
great improvement. The lessons 
read at first should be on topics, and 
in phraseology, only slightly above 
the child’s daily life; and the 
higher lessons should be recitation 
of pleasing and noble poetry, read 
with intelligent and polished utter- 
ance. It is a great calamity to a 
nation, when its millions speak with 
a plebeian dialect. The Irish have in 
fact an advantage over us in this 
respect, for their brogue is far 
more national than provincial. They 
are as free in the use of the Latin, 
which enters our language, as of 
the Saxo-Norman; and confessedly 
they have a far greater command 
of words than have the English. 
We merely mean to insist, that to 
teach a pure pronunciation from 
childhood, so that no poor youth 
should grow up with an obscure 
and vulgar utterance, is matter of 
national importance, as preventing 
the highly mischievous chasm be- 
tween a patrician and a plebeian 
caste. And as reading needs a re- 
form, so does arithmetic, which will 
become four times as easy whenever 
it pleases Parliament or the Ministry 
to decide that there shall be 2 silver 
sixpences and 4d. to the shilling, 
and consequently 100 farthings to 
the florin, 1,000 farthings to the 
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pound sterling. All arithmetic will 
then be taught by decimals ; all the 
common rules of ‘ compound’ arith- 
metic and reductions will be super- 

seded. Vulgar fractions will be 
reserved for the second stage of 
arithmetic; and when they are 

understood fundamentally, no fur- 
ther ‘rules’ of reduction are needed 
for the special trades in which a 
duodecimal system remains. 

But reading is only a key of know- 
ledge, and is so quickly learned 
under intelligent teachers by willing 
pupils, that it leaves time for the 
learning of important positive know- 
ledge. Especially geography, poli- 
tical economy, and physiology, fur- 
nish to the teachers the material 
of what is to be taught, though it 
is to be taught with necessary 
adaptation to the age of the pupils. 
Under geography is to'be included 
a vast miscellany of highly valuable 
matter. The rndest idea of a 
mp, Scateshen from the village or 
town of the school, furnishes the 
idea of geometrical ‘reduction upon 
a definite scale, from the large to 
the small. Upon this is built the 
idea of the whole country ; and so 
much geography may be learned as 
to be familiar with the chief cities, 
rivers, and mountains of our islands, 
as well as their divisions into coun- 
ties. 2. In a second stage, the 
conception of the roundness of our 
earth must be learned, and with it 
the meaning of the poles and the 
equator, of latitude and longitude. 
Certain rudiments of astronomy 
naturally accompany this instruc- 
tion. 3. A third stage teaches the 
names and positions of the great 
continents, with their seas, rivers, 
and mountains, and the greater 
political divisions, with careful 
notice of the scales, and rude mea- 
surement of distances. 4. A fourth 
stage gives general ideas of the 
laws and great varieties of climate, 
and lengths of day and night; of 
the vegetable and animal produc- 
tions; of the varieties also of the 
human species. 5. Finally, some- 
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thing should be taught concerning 
the various governments of the world. 
Thus geography is local, astrono- 
mical, physical, and political: each 
department gives a highlyimportant 
contribution to primary schooling. 

How political economy is to be 
used for school teaching has for 
many years been shown by Mr. 
William Ellis. In fact, it includes 
leading principles of common mora- 
lity, of law, of trade, and of or- 
ganised industry. It teaches the 
moral basis on which private pro- 
perty rests, the sacred right of each 
man to the fruit of his labour, and 
the criminality of fraud ; it explains 
the law of wages; it shows that 
strikes are made, not only against 
employers, but against the less 
skilled workmen, to keep them out 
of employment; it explains the 
moral ground on which the capi- 
talist and the professional man or 
superintendent, equally with the 
hard labourer, receive their remu- 
neration ; it shows the immense 
advantages which labourers derive 
from machinery, as well as from 
the division of labour, and that 
without these advantages human 
industry is so little productive, that 
the vast majority would necessarily 
be for ever on the verge of indi- 
gence. It elucidates co-operation 
and its needful conditions. In its 
higher parts, this science would 
give some distinct ideas of foreign 
commerce, of currency, of the na- 
ture of credit and of rent, as well 
as sound information concerning 
the laws of land in different coun- 
tries. 

From physiology is to be borrowed 
a miscellany of valuable instruction 
concerning the laws of health, of 
heat and cold, and of cookery. 
From childhood, all should learn to 
shun all the causes of disease, and 
how precious a possession is health 
to every man, and peculiarly, if so 
we may say, to the working man, 
whose power of labour is his only 
riches, his only sustenance. To 
shun habitual dirt, and every source 
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of pestilence, is, no doubt, better 
taught by parental example than 
by school inculcation, and is hard 
to practise at home, if the circum- 
stances are there unfavourable. 
Yet in many instances, parents are 
known to learn from their children, 
and when the school lessons are 
not abstractions, but practical, 
parents will even come to hear 
them. The enormous advantage of 
never acquiring a taste for fer- 
mented liquors might also be in- 
culcated with immense effect in 
national schools, if the teachers 
were teetotallers, as Yankees would 
take good care they should be. 
We are aware that to teach prac- 
tical cookery, however important, 
requires apparatus, and expensive 
materials, for which we must long 
wait. | Nevertheless, those who 
learn in school something about the 
laws of heat, and the effects of hot 
and cold water, may imbibe much 
that is of service, alike for general 
economy, for health and for cookery. 
It is not our business now, to make 
a curriculum for schools, Irish or 
English ; but to insist, that when- 
ever the crisis comes at which the 
Protestant Establishment is over- 
thrown (whether over three 
quarters of Ireland or over the 
whole), the day for an entirely new 
system of National Instruction 
will dawn upon us, with a vast 
opportunity of improving on the 
past ; an opportunity which it would 
be a criminal blunder to lose by fol- 
lowing routine. We wanttorear, not 
little pedants, but valuable citizens, 
able to support themselves, aid one 
another, perform all duties, and 
strengthen their country. If an 
error be made as to the curriculum 
in the institution of a new system, 
there will afterwards be great 
difficulty in changing it. All the 
inertia and interest of the officers 
in possession will resist; the public 
faith in education will have been 
damped, and another fifty years 
may be lost. But at the crisis of the 
first institution, upon an area swept 
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clear, it needs but a distinct judg- 
ment and firm will on the part of 
car leaders, to introduce whatever 
regulations are determined on. No 
obstruction raised on the ground 
that the principles are new, and 
the methods are not those of routine, 
will be formidable at that excep- 
tional moment. 

But we are aware that two grave 
questions will have to be settled 
before any active application can be 
made of ecclesiastical funds in new 
directions : first, What funds wiil 
be available ? and next, Is it clear 
that national education is the most 
fruitful application of those funds 
which can be commanded? On each 
question we have somewhat to say. 

If the English Government en- 
tirely reorganises any department, 
and in consequence displaces a 
number of functionaries, it is never 
willing to cast them off into indi- 
gence. ‘To those who have spent 
the prime of their life in its service, 
no one can grudge pensions; but 
the case of the clergy is peculiar. 
The knowledge and habits which 
they have acquired seldom fit even 
their abler men for any other post 
than that of becoming schoolmasters 
in the routine of the English public 
school system. ‘To propose to em- 
ploy them as the teachers in a new 
secular educational system would 
be interpreted by them as an un- 
deserved insult, or, if accepted, 
would insure failure, both because 
they have not the sort of know- 
ledge needed, and because their 
presence would offend the Roman- 
ists and violate the important prin- 
ciple of having only lay-teachers. 
When to this we add the topic that 
hitherto the law has positively for- 
bidden a clergyman to lay aside his 
sacred character and move in the 
ranks of laymen, it becomes clearly 
inequitable to confine the principle 
of pensions to the elder clergymen. 
However young a parish priest 
may be, we cannot now say to him, 
Go back into the laity. For even 
if a law be forthwith passed, releas- 
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ing him from all disabilities, the 
sentiments and habits which forbid 
it (themselves creations of law), 
cannot be suddenly laid aside. It 
cannot be doubted that any Parlia- 
ment of this age will command 
the continuance of life-payment to 
bishops and rectors, deducting only 
such sums as they had habitually 
paid to curates and other helpers, 
which sums would be paid to these 
last for their lives. Supposing, 
therefore, the entire revenues of the 
Church to be paid into a court of 
law, there would at first be no sur- 
plus revenue whatever ; in fact, the 
machinery of the court itself would 
be a new expense. Each death of 
an ecclesiastical person would re- 
lieve the funds of the court from 
his annuity; but years must pass 
before any very large surplus could 
thus accrue. But another claimant 
here threatens us, whose voice will 
assuredly be heard. Lawyers allege 
that every patron of a living will 
have a right to indemnification 
from Parliament, and that the pay- 
ment necessary will be a very for- 
midable sum. It is of great im- 
portance to examine the principle 
of this claim, which, if it be not 
strictly equitable and moral (as 
well as technically legal in the 
opinion of lawyers), ought to be 
sternly resisted. 

Those who have attempted to 
penetrate the antiquarian darkness 
in which the origin of tithes, glebe- 
lands, and advowsons is involved, 
tell us, that first, under the per- 
suasion of the clergy, barons and 
petty princes ordered their vassals 
to pay tithes; that the practice by 
imitation became prevalent, until 
at length the law treated it to be 
the presumption that tithes were 
due, and threw upon the man who 
alleged his lands to be tithe-free 
the onus of proving them to be free 
instead of bidding the ecclesiastic to 
adduce the proof that the tithe was 
due. The judges who ruled this 
were perhaps archbishops; how- 
ever, this was the era from which 
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the tithe ceased to be a mere local 
gift. It cannot be proved that land- 
holdersobtainedany rightof appoint- 
ment (we believe) in consideration 
of the tithes, if indeed they ever 
made personal sacrifice by granting 
them. But for gifts of glebe-lands 
and for the building of parsonage 
houses, it is asserted that the donors 
were rewarded by that right of 
presentation to the ecclesiastical 
post, which we call the patronage. 
To uninstructed laymen, it might 
appear that to sell one’s eclesias- 
tical patronage cannot be a less 
offence than to sell one’s civil 
patronage. As in a lord chan- 
cellor, it is a crime almost infamous 
to sell a legal appointment, we 
might think it equally infamous for 
a baron or baronet to sell his power 
of filling up a vacant rectory. Nay, 
neither could a lord chancellor nor 
a bishop legally sell an ecclesiastical 
appointment which he holds by vir- 
tue of his office. The peculiarity in 
the case of the squire or other land- 


holder is, that he gives his patron- 
age not by holding a public posi- 
tion in the executive government, 
but as an adjunct to his rights of 


property. On this ground he has 
been allowed to sell his patronage, 
and advowsons have a legal pecu- 
niary price. 

It may not be amiss here to 
record the solution given by an 
experienced clergyman to the won- 
dering question of a youth, ‘How 
can the sale of church appointments 
be endured ?’ ‘ You overlook,’ re- 
plied he, ‘the important fact, that 
the patron cannot make any one 
rector of a parish. He must select 
out of those whom the bishop has 
ordained, and the law reasonably 
presumes, that every one of those is 
spiritually and intellectually fit for 
any office to which a patron may 
appoint him. Since to the eye of 
the law it is perfectly indifferent 
which of many clergymen is ap- 
pointed ; since also the law knows 
no reason whatever for assuming 
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that the squire who holds the patron- 
ageis at all more competent to exercise 
it than any other person whatever, 
the sale of the patronage is a trans- 
action between the two, with which 
it would be absurd to interfere.’ 
The last sentence does seem to ex- 
plain the paradox ; only, one farther 
wonders why the law should then 
so bitterly forbid a clergyman to 
buy for himself the presentation 
which his father or brother may 
buy for him. But, to go back to 
Ireland, if it be held that the law 
has winked at such sale simply 
because there was no motive for 
interfering (such as there would 
be, if a public officer were to sell his 
patronage), the abstinence to inter- 
fere does not vest new rights in the 
patron. When the State abolishes 
an office, it therewith abolishes the 
patronage tothe office. The patron 
is always understood to hold his 
right to presentation only so long 
as the office exists. This being 
clear in all other cases, why is it to 
be held less clear in regard to ad- 
vowsons? The burden of proof 
seems to be thrown on each separate 
patron. To reply: ‘ We have been 
accustomed to sell advowsons, and 
the practice has forages beencounted 
legal,’ is good against an objection 
that the sale is criminal; but it 
seems to bring no proof that the 
legislature is unable to abolish the 
office, without first purchasing the 
patronage and becoming itself pa- 
tron. It will not be contended, that 
by selling advowsons the patrons 
increased the rights which they pre- 
viously held; apparently therefore 
the argument must stand exactly 
as if they had never been sold. In 
that case, the question would ke: 
What has the patron ever given to 
the Church, for which he claims 
compensation now that we are de- 
stroying the Church? If he can 
truly say: ‘I gave the parsonage 
house ;’ the reply would be, ‘ Then 
we return the house to you, on the 
death of the present occupant.’ If 
D 
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he says: ‘I gave such and such a 
piece of glebe-land ;’ there is the 
same reply; ‘Take it back, after 
the life interests in it are termi- 
nated.’ It is not probable that such 
pleas could at all generally be made 
with truth, since the whole ecclesias- 
tical system is of great antiquity, 
and the conquests of Ireland which 
put into the landed estates those 
whom the present holders represent, 
are comparatively recent. But this 
topic recalls to us the assertions 
made at Hillsborough so confidently, 
to which we have alluded above. 
The Orangemen say that all the 
endowments which were made to 
the Papal Church before Henry 
VIII. were given to laymen by that 
king, and that much of what the 
Protestant Church now holds was 
granted to it subsequent to the 
Reformation by special charter. 
The contrast of all and much seems 
to conceal something, for if (to use 
the very words of the petition to 
the Queen) ‘xo part of the earlier 
(papal) endowments passed over 
to the Reformed Church,’ the natural 
inference is, that all that it now 
holds, and not only ‘ a large propor- 
tion of it,’ was granted after the 
Reformation. But accepting the 
statement as they present it we 
draw widely different conclusions. 
First, none of these State grants 
are irrevocable. The petitioners 
damage their own case by declaring 
that the ‘Regium Donum’ is the 
‘just right’ of the Presbyterian 
Church, is held by a ‘ prescriptive 
title, and that ‘to withdraw it 
would be injustice and spoliation.’ 
Because Parliament has been ac- 
customed to vote it yearly they 
are bound to vote it forever! On 
the contrary, even when a vote is 
made once for all (not to an indivi- 
dual in full property and with right 
to alienate, but) to a corporation ‘by 
special charter,’ for special uses, 
under trust, it is certainly within 
the competence of Parliament to 
alter the regulations at pleasure, or 
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entirely withdraw the endowment, 
only taking care not to defraud any 
individual of legitimate expec- 
tations. Next, if the petitioners 
are right in their assertion, little of 
the existing Church property origi- 
nated from private gifts, and the 
claims of patronage to be remu- 
nerated after the offices shall be 
abolished seem to vanish of them- 
selves. 

At the same time, if the Act of 
Union (which they choose to call 
the Treaty of Union) be pleaded ; if 
they continue to insist that, with- 
out an Irish Parliament voting inde- 
pendently, the English Parliament 
has no right to disunite the two 
Church establishments (namely by 
annihilating one of them)—they 
drive us to ask whether they would 
be better pleased by our establishing 
a free Irish Parliament. Such Par- 
liament, of course, could not con- 
sist of Protestants exclusively ; but 
if it were wholly Protestant, and 
England were to concede to it all 
the independence possessed by the 
Irish Parliament for fifteen years 
before 1798, it not only could not 
collect the Church dues, but would 
not be able to avoid being swept 
away. As it is; the rent-charge, 
which has taken the place of tithe, 
it is expected will have to be bought 
up in some way. To imagine that _ 
by virtue of the Act of Union the 





Protestant Episcopal Church is to 
continue ‘for ever,’ is simply puerile. 
If that Church has any moral ele- 
ments which are of eternal vitality, 
by them it may live, but certainly 
not by grants of public property. 
Indeed, when long experience has 
proved the Church (as a dominant 
institution favoured by the State) 
to be nationally pernicious, such 
arguments as were sent to us from 
Hillsborough, on October 30th, can 
do nothing but aid those [rishmen 
who continue to call for repeal of 
the Union. The Orangemen will 
not pretend that we are not com- 
petent to give back to Ireland a 
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really free Parliament and replace 
that of which our grandfathers 
deprived her by shameless and 
notorious bribery. 

We add a few words on one more 
topic. Ifit be resolved to secularise 
the Church property, and if, after 
some years, a considerable surplus 
arise from it, suggestions have 
already been made (and of course 
were certain to be made) in some 
quarters, that large sums of it could 
be advantageously applied to other 
national objects, as, for instance, 
to buy up large estates and sell 
themagain as small freeholds. Of 
course there are many ways of 
spending public money judiciously, 
and we need not undervalue any of 
them. But on the one hand no one 
can imagine that the Church re- 
venues, even when the entire income 
becomes available, will be at all in 
excess of what is legitimately 
wanted for public education; on 
the other hand there is no other 
application of them so germane to 
their traditional and theoretic use. 
What else is a National Church, in 
its idea, but, as Coleridge calls it, 
the system for national education ? 
If the funds were really excessive, 
it would be impossible to refuse 
to open the wider question—how 
the surplus should be used. But 
while there is no surplus to deal 
with, the topic is very gratuitous, 
and does but promise needless 
differences of opinion. In fact, 
precisely because of the impossi- 
bility of suddenly bringing into 
existence a very extensive system 
of national instruction, so new in 
character as, we assuredly believe, 
the case requires, it would in every 
case be requisite to proceed gradu- 
ally. Only a few schools could at 
first be established, which would be 
in some sense experimental, and 
simultaneously a normal school 
for accomplishing and directing 
teachers would be needful; books 
and other apparatus would have to 
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be made expressly. The small 
funds which alone would accrue at 
first would be gradually increased, 
and the school system might ad- 
vance with nearly commensurate 
speed. Thus there is a natural 
adaptability during the transition 
which much lessens the inconveni- 
ence from the initial want of funds. 
To say more here on the subject is 
useless. We can only express our 
hope that statesmen will take to 
heart the lamentable dissensions 
which dogmatic religion is causing 
in every part of the United King- 
dom, nay, in every part of Chris- 
tendom, and beware of inflicting 
weakness on new institutions by 
following the traditions of the past 
or by allowing the objection that 
this or that regulation would be out 
of harmony with England. New 
wine must be put into new vessels. 
Unless men with fresh eye—directed 
onward, not backward—guide the 
arrangements under which Ireland 
is to be regenerated, old sores will 
break out anew, and it will be too 
late to recover the lost crisis, 


P.S.—This article was sent to 
press before December 11th, else it 
would have noticed the meeting 
of the Anti-State-Church Society, 
which Mr. Miall characteristically 
represents. It suffices now to ob- 
serve, that the meeting insisted, that 
the decision ‘What is to be done 
with the Irish Church funds’ shall 
not be incorporated with the Act 
which decrees the destruction of the 
Establishment; and that, for the 
very good reason, that so long time 
would elapse, before any large sums 
can be disposable. 

The newspapers also report, that 
Mr. Gladstone, who was above al- 
luded to as silent on the subject, 
has come over to the belief that 
nothing but total abolition of reli- 
gious establishments in Ireland is 
possible. 
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T was a ripe golden evening, that 
twelfth of June. How good the 
honeysuckle in the hedges smelt, 
after the hot day, and the sweet- 
briar in the cottage-gardens, as Mr. 
Pomfret’s carriage drove through 
the narrow lanes: how peaceful 
and pleasant it all looked, after the 
turmoil of London, and how hard it 
was to believe that vice, and cruelty, 
and wrong were not strangers to 
this tranquil scene, any more than 
in the great seething city! There 
were labourers coming home from 
their work in the fields, and wives 
with bunches of rosy children, wait- 
ing at open doors to greet them, 
and old age, with its pipe or bit of 
knitting in the porch, and sun- 
burnt youth, in its smock-frock, 
staring clownishly out over the gate 
at ‘the folk a-ridin’ by.’ Every coun- 
try sight and smell was a delight 
to Olivia, after her long imprison- 
ment in London. She already felt 
lighter-hearted, more trustful in the 
future ; though, perhaps, she would 
have been ashamed to own to the 
effect produced by purely physical 
causes. 

One thing, however, she was not 
ashamed to own to herself. Every 
object she beheld had a special in- 
terest for her. This was hiscountry : 
here, from boyhood upwards, he 
had lived ; he knew each tree, each 
turn of the road; across those fields 
he had often walked ; he was fami- 
liar with each of those cottages, and 
with the names of them who dwelt 
there. It was astonishing the plea- 
sure these thoughts brought to her : 
how they seemed to draw her nearer 
to him. As she passed, presently, 
ander the old lodge gateway, it 
seemed like coming into the very 
shadow of his presence. The ar- 
morial bearings carved on the grey 
stone arch were his: and in the 
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iron gate itself were wrought the 
letters W.M. The drive led through 
a wild moorland bit of park, with 
patches of heath, and gorse, and 
fern, among which a herd of Scotch 
cattle were feeding; and then, 
through another gate, into more 
dressed pleasure-grounds, through 
which the road wound, like a strait, 
between two seas of rhododen- 
dron, whose billows of dark blue- 
green were crested with a foam of 
dazzling lilac bloom. Above and 
beyond them, towered stately Eng- 
lish trees, with, here and there, 
some rare Australian pine, or native 
of the Himalayas, strangely beauti- 
ful to home-bred eyes. And after 
a mile of this the house broke sud- 
denly upon them. 

It lay low, like most old places : 
in the winter, it might be open to a 
suspicion of damp and gloom. But 
now, with the aureole of a June 
sunset round its clustered chimneys, 
it was a grand building, and plea- 
sant to look upon. Of the abbey 
itself, only the ruins of an east 
window with part of its fine traceries 
remained. To this fragment, the 
present house had been added, some 
three hundred and fifty years back. 
The winds of all those winters had 
dashed and stained it, encrusting 
the grey stone with yellow lichens, 
and eating with cruel teeth into the 
mullions of the windows, and car- 
vings over the wide-mouthed porch. 
There was a great fish-pond before 
the house, where tradition made the 
monks of the abbey, in old time, to 
have spent their summer afternoons 
in feeding the carp; and at the back, 
again, @ sunny, rising piece of 
ground, which still bore the name 
of ‘the vineyard’ as relic of the 
same period. 

A florid old man, in a white 
waistcoat, the incarnation of British 
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respectability, was on the steps to 
receive them. This, Olivia knew, 
must be Sanders, an old servant of 
Sir Warwick’s, of whom she had 
already heard. Though pensioned 
off, and having a cottage in the 
village, he had been loth to leave 
the house where he had lived for 
forty years, and had condescended 
to remain as major-domo in Mr. 
Pomfret’s service, for the present. 
Of course he looked on ‘the new 
people’ with a certain contempt; 
how should it be otherwise? But 
he did his duty by them, as an 
honest servant. It wasn’t their fault 
that they were not of the old stock. 
Olivia felt sure, at once, that 
Sanders and she would become 
friends. 

They went into a great oak- 
paneled hall, with a vaulted roof; 
and all the interior of the house was 
of a like character; grand, and an- 
cestral-looking, and just a thought 
gloomy. At least, Olivia felt that 
it would depend on how it was lived 
in, whether it were so or the re- 
verse: there was no inherent gaiety 
in the long dimly lit corridors, and 
vast suites of rooms; she pictured 
to herself the last wretched Lady 
Milton, living in her miserable and 
vicious solitude here : she could not 
wonder at Sir Warwick’s dread of 
returning to that most depressing 
old house, burthened, as it was, 
with terrible associations for him. 
Nothing but the sunlight of a happy 
family party could make it a cheer- 
ful home. 

She did not rest till she had 
been through the chief rooms, 
examining, with especial curiosity, 
the pictures on the walls, as she 
went along; lifting her candle so 
as to catch a gleam of light on the 
cuirasses, and brocades, and pow- 
dered heads of deceased Eyres and 
Miltons. Mary was too tired, and 
too indifferent to the subject of the 
abbey and its ancestry, to accom- 
pany her friend: she lay coiled up, 
in the library, with a novel in her 
hand, but I doubt if she was really 
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reading. Mr. Pomfret was immersed 
in papers, at a distant table. It was 
then that Olivia, taking up one of 
the heavy silver candlesticks, opened 
the door of the yellow drawing-room, 
and began her explorations. 

Here Sanders, on his evening 
round of survey through the apart- 
ments, surprised her. Rightly con- 
jecturing that the young lady was 
possessed of a laudable desire to be 
better instructed touching the great- 
ness and the virtues of the puissant 
house of Milton, he vouchsafed to 
expound the portraits, at which he 
found her intently gazing. In the 
last room of all there was a comely 
lady in a murrey-coloured velvet, 
with no waist to speak of, and beau- 
tiful arms, holding by the hand a lit- 
tle boy, as she walked in a garden 
(represented by dabs of brown and 
yellow paint, with an occasional spot 
of vermillion), beyond which an ob- 
ject might be detected, bearing some 
remote resemblance to the ruined 
abbey-window. But it was on the 
boy that Olivia’s eyes were riveted. 
Could the grave, almost stern-look- 
ing man, whose face she knew so 
well, have ever been the original of 
this bright rosy-cheeked child ? It 
was hard to believe; but Sanders 
told her it was so, and then she de- 
tected, in the merry brown eyes, 
some faint foreshadow of an ex- 
pression which she had seen in 
Warwick Milton, at moments. 

On the other wall, hung two more 
full-lengths. These, so Sanders said, 
represented Sir Warwick, grown to 
man’s estate, and the late Lady 
Milton. They had been painted 
soon after their marriage, by the 
great Ringner, some eighteen years 
ago, I suppose. Allowing for any 
amount of flattery on the artist’s 
part, Sir Warwick must have been 
a very handsome young man at that 
time. And yet, how infinitely Olivia 
preferred the worn deep-souled face 
she knew, with its thoughtful brow, 
from which the hair had receded, 
and on which care had furrowed 
two deep lines, to the white polished 
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temples and hyperion locks, the 
flashing eyes, and flesh-and-blood 
beauty, of this youth of two and 
twenty. He looked here full of joy, 
and hopeful promise, and—unless 
the artist had maligned him—just a 
tinge of pardonable dandyism, in 
the arrangement of the hands, ‘and 
the careful carelessness of every de- 
tail in his dress. How much had 
the man’s whole character changed, 
since such a delineation of him had 
been possible ! 

Olivia turned to the other pic- 
ture with intense curiosity, and 
stood before it for some time. It 
represented a young woman in a 
glitter of satin and lace, winding a 
string of pearls round an impos- 
sible arm, with fingers so taper and 
fragile, that they seemed liable to 
snap off under the weight of the 
beads. There was nothing to be 
made of the face; whatever indi- 
viduality it had possessed in life 
had been smoothed and beautified 
out of it in transmission to the can- 
vas. The mouth was about half 
the size of the eyes; the complexion 
was a fine compound of rose leaves 
and chalk, utterly unlike the flesh 
of any healthy girl, with warm 
blood flowing in her veins, unless 
indeed in the beplastered condition 
of a ballet-girl’s. There were great 
coils and curls of golden hair, 
(which recalled Clara’s, and might 
account for Sir Warwick’s repug- 
nance to her blonde beauty ?) anda 
throat and bust which, though 
anatomically absurd, represented 
what, 
very perfect form, 

Sanders seemed impatient at 
Olivia’s remaining so long before 
this portrait. He walked aw ay to 
emphasise his impatience. There 
was nothing that redounded to the 
credit of the house to be said of the 
original,—why she had not even 
given unto it an heir! Therefore 
Sanders was silent; he was not 
one to gossip with a stranger about 
Sir Warwick’s deceased wife. 
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‘Lady Milton 
very beautiful ?’ 
‘Her ladyship was reckoned ¢ 

handsome woman, miss.’ 

‘I know Sir Warwick very well, 
Sanders,’ Olivia said after a pause, 
during which she had determined 
to make this avowal. ‘ He has been 
my best friend. I know all his 
history, and I feel the deepest in- 
terest in everything that concerns 
him. When did you hear from him 
last ?” 

‘Near upon three months since ; 
he was at Naples then, miss. I 
haven’t heard since. I’m in hopes 
he may come home for a bit this 
summer.’ 

‘You mean come to England ? 
He can’t come here ?’ 

‘He has kep’ the dower-house 
you know, miss—that is, the old 
Milton Manor as was, better than 
three miles away, just on the skirts 
of the park; he hasn’t let that 
along with the rest just because he 
might come for a bit, now and then, 
and being a small house, where he 
never lived with her ladyship, you 
understand, he don’t mind it, like 
this, where he can’t abide to stay a 
night: and so he let it.’ The old 
servant sighed. ‘I wonder what 
any of the fam’ly would say if they 
could come down from the wall and 
speak, to see the old place let to 
strangers !’ 

‘Why, there’s no disgrace in 
that; and it is better than letting 
it be shut up, and grow damp. 
You will find Mr. Pomfret a very 
good tenant, and a very good mas- 
ter too, Sanders.’ 

‘Oh! as for that, ’m sure he is, 
miss. A better man don’t exist, 
I'm told; only, you see, it seems 
strange to have any one here as 
master who isn’t of the family. I 
van’t reconcile myself to it yet. 1 
didn’t exactly like leaving the old 
place either, and Sir Warwick 
wished me to stop and look after 
things a bit, or else I shouldn’t be 
taking service with new masters, 
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who has been better than forty year 
in the fam’ly.’ 

Having relieved his mind by this 
justification of his present position, 
Sanders was less loath to discourse 
of other matters. 

‘ You lived here all the time that 
Sir Warwick was away, I suppose ? 
I mean when Lady Milton was 
alone.’ 

‘Yes; and dreary times those 
were!’ He shook his head, and 
drew in his lips, as though the 
talking of it put his teeth on edge. 
‘Very dreary times, miss. He 
left me in a responsible position, 
you see. I durstn’t go away for 
an hour; and no one ever came 
near the place, except it was her 
ladyship’s father, Mr. Finchley, as 
used to§be the surgeon in the vil- 
lage, till they was obliged to super- 
vene him. It was his bad example 
as made Well, well! she’s 
gone to her last account, and him 
too. He was took this spring; a 
merciful riddance, I’m sure. It 


wasn’t much good to ’im, after all, 
his daughter being rose to be “ my 


lady.”” She hadn’t even a child, 
so as he could call his grandson 
heir to the property. And now 
my master ’ll never marry again, I 
suppose; more’s the pity! His 
second cousin’s child ’Il step into it 
all, miss, whom he doesn’t even 
know. Well, well!’ 

‘Sir Warwick avoids all ladies’ 
society here, I suppose,’ said Olivia, 
after a moment’s pause. She wanted 
to encourage the old servant to go 
on talking of his master. 

‘Yes, miss, that’s it—that’s just 
it. There be plenty of nice young 
ladies, among the county fam’lies, 
but he won’t so much as look at any 
of ’em—scarcely so much as knows 
them. There’s some think that 
he’s made a vow, never to marry a 
lady who knows that he is rich, with 
a title, and a grand property. I 
don’t know how that may be, miss, 
but any ways, he aint likely to go 
and marry beneath him again; and 
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going about calling himself Mr. 
Thompson, like he does, without 
a valet, or anything, it stands to 
reason, no lady of family is likely to 
take up with him. No, I’m afraid 
he won’t marry again, miss, and 
more’s the pity.’ 

Here Mary’s voice was heard 
calling Olivia, in the far distance. 
It was past eleven o’clock, and Mr. 
Pomfret was going to bed. It had 
been a very fatiguing day for them 
all, and how Olivia could go wan- 
dering through the rooms at that 
hour passed poor Mary’s compre- 
hension. Mr. Sanders, as was na- 
tural, conceived but a poor opinion 
of Miss Pomfret. 

‘I dare say she’s a good young 
lady enough,’ he observed to the 
land-steward, the next morning, 
when the Pomfret family was under 
discussion, ‘but she aint my style. 
Too weak and puling, and I can’t 
abide light hair, after the specimen 
we had of it here. No, I like 
a fine woman. Now that Miss 
—what’s her name ?——Marston, is 
something like. She is a grand 
young lady. What a carriage she 
has, and such eyes! And then 
she’s got some intelligence to talk, 
and ask about things; but the other 
hasn’t got a word to say, but looks 
as white and limp as a washed 
handkerchief, without starch.’ 


CHAPTER L. 


COMING TO THE POINT. 


In the little first-floor drawing- 
room in Sloane Street, Clara sat 
alone, about six o’clock one evening 
in this week. At half-past seven 
she was to dine at the bishop’s,— 
her bishop’s, as she called him—in 
Bryanstone Square; but she need 
not begin to dress for another half- 
hour yet. Nearly every minute in 
her busy day had its own active 
work; this was the only hour she 
could sit down and think, and even 
this was liable to the interruption 
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of visitors. Mr. Cornwallis Methuen 
had only just left her, after a long 
and exhausting discourse upon cha- 
rity-schools and Mario’s Faust. She 
was convulsed with yawns, and, 
after his departure, gave orders that 
she should be denied to every one— 
except Mr. Marston. She called 
the maid back to say this. She 
was half tempted to rescind this 
order again, for she did not really 
wish to see him; but it was part of 
the present line of conduct which 
she had laid down; the time was 
but short wherein to reach the 
‘point’ to which that line tended, 
and, however she might ultimately 
decide to act, she could not now 
afford, like Titus, to ‘lose a day.’ 
Yet she needed leisure for a little 
calm reflection. She did her think- 
ing, mostly, as Arabs pile up rings 
on their spear points, while at full 
gallop. At night she laid her sunny 
little head upon its pillow, and fell 
asleep like a child. Excitement, 
passion, present success, and future 
schemings—little, very little, ever 
interfered with the excellent di- 
gestion, and healthy disposition to 
sleep, to which, no doubt, she was 
indebted for the dewy freshness of 
her cheeks, towards the close of a 
long season. At the end of each 
day, she lay down to rest, if not 
‘with the answer of a good con- 
science towards God,’ at least with 
that deafness to any questions more 
sensitive natures might ask; and a 
self-complacency in surveying the 
brilliant tournament of the day 
obstacles overthrown, prejudices 
shivered in the dust, applause and 
rose-wreaths on all sides, not alone 
from worldlings, but from bishops 
and holy men ; briefly, a delight in 
the consciousness that she had won 
golden opinions from all sorts of 
people, old and young, rich and 
poor, which was the centre of ac- 
tion, the pivot upon which the 
whole woman turned. 

Whenever she set herself to think, 
being an eminently practical little 
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person, it was to some purpose; on 
things present, or to come, seldom 
on the past. She had the happy 
faculty of ‘letting most by-gones be 
very completely by-gones. One 
topic, one person, only, she never 
had succeeded in effacing from her 
memory, as she desired. It was a 
pity, for the recollection disturbed 
the perfect working of a machinery 
which would otherwise have been 
complete and without a flaw. Yet, 
on reflection, perhaps I am wrong, 
and there was an inherent flaw in 
the metal. It was apparently the 
best cast iron; the soft, unsound 
spot was that unexpected little vein 
of a heart, which put out all the 
calculations of those who thought 
they read the actress through and 
through. I have called it unex- 
pected, for it cropped out at times 
when it was least looked for; that 
it did not run very deep we, who 
have watched her after one great 
crisis in her life, can tell. Not 
enough of a heart to make her a 
devoted, miserable woman; not 
enough to prevent her thirsting for 
other men’s admiration, and using 
every art to obtain it; yet enough 
to make her return, again and again, 
to the thought of a man who no 
longer cared for her, and against 
whom she had every right to feel 
the deepest resentment. He had 
treated her heartlessly ; she ought 
to feel the greatest contempt for 
him ; she acted as though she did 
so. Yet she thought of him more 
than she did of any one else. Every 
day she found herself drawing men- 
tal comparisons between him and 
other men; with Rupert, for in- 
stance. In Clara’s eyes, the com- 
parison was fatal to the latter. He 
was a brave, honourable man; had 
a noble, unselfish nature ; would 
never have acted as Julian had 
done; but he lacked that aristo- 
cratic beauty and bearing, that in- 
definable charm, dashed with super- 
ciliousness, which were so eminently 
attractive toClara. Beside Julian, 
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Rupert looked clumsy and thick-set, 
and all the moral qualities in the 
world could not make weight against 
the physical charms of height, and 
strength, and an admirably propor- 
tioned figure. Hers was essentially 
a nature to be influenced thus; 
Westbrook was the only man she 
had ever cared for, and when she 
remembered the time that he was 
at her feet, when she thought that 
had she then resisted his passion 
she might now possibly be his wife, 
her heart was full of bitterness. 
She would have been a faithful wife 
to him; she could have made great 
sacrifices for him; and I believe if 
that task could have been pointed 
out to her, by the accomplishment 
of which she might have won back 
his love, she would have journeyed 
to the world’s end to achieve it. 
She had gloried in her triumphs 
lately, when she and Julian had 
met; it had been sweet to her to 
show that others could appreciate 
her, if he could not ; to parade before 
him her intimacy with that woman 
to whom her sharp eyes at once 
saw that he had transferred his 
allegiance. She acted the part of 
oblivion and indifference like an 
accomplished actress, as she was ; 
and if she did not altogether succeed 
in imposing upon Westbrook, it was 
rather that he believed in her 
deadly animosity, than that he sus- 
pected her of the folly of any linger- 
ing fondness for himself. He was 
profoundly incredulous as to her 
capacity of caring for anything in 
heaven or earth, except her own 
little self. It had been a case of 
‘diamond cut diamond’ and all was 
at an end long ago between them. 
Her crossing his path at this junc- 
ture was a great bore; it might 
even seriously interfere with his 
prospects. He was, therefore, most 
anxious to discredit her in Olivia’s 
eyes, by proving to the latter what 
an intriguante Clara was. It was 
on this account that he had found a 
peculiar and malicious pleasure in 


pointing out the toils which Clara 
was evidently spreading for Rupert. 
Each time they met he watched 
Marston’s entanglement becoming 
more and more hopeless, and he 
smiled. He knew quite well that 
she cared nothing about the young 
man; it all tended to confirm his 
convictions touching her, and, inas- 
much as he saw that Olivia’s sus- 
picions against her quondam friend 
were roused, Julian was well pleased. 
Certainly this was not the result 
Clara desired to bring about ; so far 
she had failed. And she knew it, 
yet she had not quite lost all hope. 
It might be yet possible to arouse 
his vanity and excite his jealous 
love of success, by the knowledge 
of other ‘men’s devotion. So she 
thought; but yet, she was far too 
practical to allow a chimera to stand 
between her and the prospect of 
worldly advancement, ease, and com- 
fort. A marriage with Rupert Mar- 
ston in his present circumstances 
would, perhaps, scarcely seem to pre- 
sent this prospect; but he wasa rising 
man, was sure to be a rich one some 
day ; in Clara’s position, such a 
marriage was not to be despised. 
And among the motives which 
actuated her in encouraging Rupert 
may perhaps have been the femi- 
nine triumph of winning Olivia’s 
brother, in spite of the warnings 
which (Clara’s unerring instinct 
detected) were employed against 
her. She had been anxious, how- 
ever, not to alarm Olivia, if pos- 
sible, and, before her, had always 
treated Rupert’s admiration as a 
matter of course—a species of ho- 
mage to which she was too much 
used to treat it as of any special im- 
portance. She talked quite openly, 
as we have seen, of his visits; re- 
ferred playfully to his absence at a 
concert where she expected him ; 
was careful that there should seem 
to be nothing like concealment on 
her part; in short, that Olivia 
should understand it was a harm- 
less flirtation of her brother’s, which 
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she, Clara, a little out of pity, and 
a little out of her friendship for the 
sister, would not too coldly and 
cruelly nip in the bud, It would 
have been enough for Olivia that 
she knew her quondam friend by 
this time, to prevent her taking this 
view of the case: but she also knew 
her brother. Only once before, in 
the first flush of youth, had she 
ever seen him so engrossed by any 
woman, and she knew that that had 
not been a light matter, without 
importance or result. It had 
changed the whole current of Ru- 
pert’s life; and now that, after 
eighteen months’ exile, he had re- 
turned with renewed freshness to 
civilised society, the impression 
which another woman had produced 
was not likely to be fleeting. So 
Clara reckoned too hastily that, by 
her artifices, Olivia’s suspicions 
would be allayed. She felt the 
iciness of Olivia’s manner, indeed ; 
but then, ever since the renewal of 
their intercourse, Olivia had been 
cold with her. And she had been 
less and less able to fight against it 
—to struggle back to “the old foot- 
ing of intimacy: it was not to be. 
There was one bond between them, 
a secret which Clara had no fear 
that Olivia would reveal, even to 
Rupert; but it was as a chain 
uniting two dead bodies, and Clara 
knew this. All the vitality of her 
own friendship for Olivia was ex- 
tinct, though she would fain have 
galvanised the cold remains into 
the semblance of life. The hectic 
existence of what had never been a 
very natural affinity, had received 
its cowp de gréce with the needle- 
point of jealousy. She could not 
forgive her Westbrook’s admiration. 
It was enough that he should be 
utterly callous to herself, that he 
should remain perfectly unmoved 
by her presence; that, over and 
above this, he should lay his per- 
jured vows at Olivia’s feet maddened 
her when she thought of it. Ihave 
used the needle’s prick advisedly to 
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indicate her wound: it was no 
gaping deadly hurt, but rather the 
sharp irritating sting which angers, 
while we, at the same time, feel it 
to be scarcely worth our serious 
notice. For she was far too acute 
not to be perfectly certain that 
Westbrook’s love for Olivia would 
never be successful. Still, the venom 
of outraged vanity rankled in those 
needle pricks: and a desire for re- 
taliation added another motive to 
her artful encouragement of Ru- 
pert’s passion. 

This had been the condition of 
Clara’s mind during the past three 
weeks. The question she had to 
answer now to herself was, whether 
she was prepared to marry Rupert, 
for whom she did not care a rush. 
Was there any higher prize for her 
ambition within reach? She had 
a number of warm admirers, like 
Lord Dumberley, who ouzzed round 
her every evening, and would have 
been content to have buzzed round 
her all day long, for that matter, if 
she had allowed them. Wouldany 
one of them marry her? Conld 
she bring back Julian to her feet by 
the spectacle of her triumph over a 
greater than he? Knowing the 
man, I believe she thought this not 
impossible ; and for him she would 
have given up even young Islington, 
the fature Duke of Battersea, him- 
self. Could she bring any of that 
set to the sticking-point? They 
would one and all, doubtless, have 
made her liberal offers of a certain 
kind; but no one will imagine, I 
hope, that Clara was likely ever to 
accept such. The days were past, 
even, when she levied a species of 
black-mail on her adorers, and ac- 
cepted the ‘too, too solid’ incense 
offered upon her altar. No; she 
had now risen above that sort of 
thing ; the necessity, born of vanity, 
and her straightened means, no 
longer existed; her income, if pre- 
carious, was at least sufficient for 
her daily wants ; and she had soared 
into a region of bishops and curates, 
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where charity and modesty, and vir- 
ginal simplicity seemed likely to be 
more profitable than all those out- 
ward and visible arts, to which, in 
a lower condition of coquetry, she 
had pertinaciously clung. 

She had argued the matter back- 
wards and forwards frequently of 
late; nor could she make up her 
mind how she would eventually act. 
She could only make up her mind 
to this, that she would spare no 
pains to hook her trout: whether 
she would land him must depend on 
circumstances; but once hooked, 
she could play him to advantage. 
Olivia’s absence this last ten days 
had been a great gain; still the 
time was short, the season was 
drawing to a close; the trout, 
though foolish and _ infatuated 
enough, heaven knows, had done 
no more than nibble at the bait. In 
other words, he had not yet asked 
her to be his wife. 

At twenty minutes past six there 
was a hurried knock at the door. 
She smiled to herself, and glanced 
at the clock on the chimney-piece. 

‘I must go and dress in ten 
minutes. There is hardly time for 
him to come to the point.’ 

Mr. Marston was announced. He 
entered and came up to her arm- 
chair in the window, with an 
expression of quiet pleasure in his 
face, which it was impossible to 
translate wrongly. He was look- 
ing into the eyes of a woman whom 
he passionately loved. He held 
her hand—she let it linger in his 
—for a moment or two: then she 
said, 

‘This is kind. I hardly expected 
you so late.’ 

‘Mrs. Pomfret made me go with 
her to the Royal Academy. I was 
dreadfully disgusted, but I couldn’t 
refuse. She has been so kind to 
Olivia. By the bye, have you had a 
note ?’ 

‘No: 
from ?’ 

‘You know that they go to 
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Milton-Eyre next week, and that 
I am to go with them ?’ 

‘Ah, yes: so I think you said.’ 

‘T’d much rather remain here. 
but I can’t get out of it. I pro- 
mised Olivia I would.’ 

‘Pray, why should you get out of 
it, Mr. Marston ?’ 

‘Oh! never mind, if you can’t 
guess.’ 

‘Well, but about my note? You 
haven’t told me who it’s from.’ 

‘I forgot. That note will set all 
straight, if you will only answer it 
as I trust you will—as you must, 
indeed. Mrs. Pomfret wants you 
to come also to Milton-Eyre.’ 

She looked down at her pretty 
hands, to veil the sparkle of unex- 
pected gratification in her eyes. 

‘I? Well, I don’t know: it re- 
quires a little reflection. I have 
engagements which may, I think, 
interfere. I should like it; but, in 
my position, there are so many 
things to be considered—whether 
it is prudent—what the world may 
say—ah! so much to be considered ! 
It would be very pleasant being 
with dear Olivia. Not that I think 
Olivia would like my coming: do 
you, Mr. Marston ?’ 

He flushed, and looked annoyed. 

‘Why not? Why shouldn’t she 
be glad to see an old friend ?’ 

‘ Because, alas! dear Mr. Marston, 
she no longer looks upon me as an 
old friend. You must know this 
yourself, Indeed, if you are honest, 
you will confess that she has tried 
to prejudice you against me. I’m 
sure [I don’t know what I have 
done. I have never admired, never 
loved any woman as much as Olivia; 
and she used to be so different!’ 

‘If my sister has conceived any 
false impressions of you, Madame 
Stellino, it is additionally necessary 
that you should not shun her; that 
you should disabuse her mind on 
the contrary. Women are apt to 
form erroneous ideas of each other. 
But at Milton-Eyre she will learn 
to know you better; to see you 
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again with the same eyes she used 
formerly. I am sure of it.’ 

‘Ah! no; I see further than you 
do. There is a reason’—she ap- 
peared to hesitate—‘ a reason why 
it is certainly better that I should 
not go.’ 

‘ And that is ad 

‘Cannot you guess, Mr. Marston ? 
Iam sure you can. You know very 
well to what I allude.’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t. 
idea what you mean.’ 

‘Well, if you oblige me to speak 
out, I must do so, because I have 
too great a friendship for both 
Olivia and you, to wish to be a 
cause of misunderstanding between 
you. You are very kind to notice 
a poor little singer like me, and I 
am duly grateful ; but it should not, 
it must not interfere with your duty 
elsewhere — with those attentions 
which are looked for and expected 
in other quarters, where you are 
bound, by interest, as wellas grati- 
tude, to pay them.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean? 
Where are my attentions looked 
for? and what debt of gratitude do 
lowe? You are under some strange 
delusion.’ 

‘Ah! no. You cannot think that 
I am blind to dear Olivia’s wishes 
as regards you and that sweet girl, 
Mary, who will have thirty thou- 
sand pounds, and is, I am sure, 
very fond of you—very. I know 
that is at the bottom of Olivia’s 
sudden dislike to poor me. As if I 
could really stand in her way for a 
moment! But, in my position, it 
is far better that no one should be 
able to talk nonsense, to imagine 
foolish, impossible things, about 
youand me. You see how frank I 
am, dear Mr. Marston. You will 
forgive me, won’t you? But you 
see now how far better it is that I 
should not go to Milton-Eyre.’ 

Rupert looked fixedly at the roses 
on the carpet, and tried to decapi- 
tate them with his cane. 

‘You are entirely mistaken—it is 
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quite a delusion about Mary Pom- 
fret. There never has been a ques- 
tion of anything at all between us. 
It is impossible that my attentions 
can be “looked for” there, or that 
Olivia can have any idea of the sort. 
Why, I haven’t seen her half a 
dozen times since I returned, and 
she was a child when I knew her 
two years ago. As to her money, 
I hope you don’t believe that would 
influence me, Madame Stellino.’ 

‘I thought all men married for 
money,’ she replied, with a smile, 
and glanced at the clock. Five 
minutes were gone. 

‘To me, at all events, it would be 
an obstacle,’ he said quickly ; and 
leaning forward, brought his pas- 
sionate black eyes yet nearer to 
hers. ‘If I ever marry, it must be 
a woman I love, and who loves me 
well enough to make sacrifices for 
me. Iam poor, and for years she 
will have to struggle on with but a 
slender income. But, for my part, 
I had rather this, than that she 
brought me all the mines of Gol- 
conda.’ : 

‘That is very noble, very dis- 
interested,’ murmured Clara, look- 
ing down. ‘I am sure very few 
young men of the world share your 
sentiments on the subject.’ 

‘I should spurn to be indebted to 
my wife for the luxuries of life ; its 
necessities I hope she would never 
want. Perhaps few women—bril- 
liant, admired, with the world to 
choose from—would consent to such 
alot. Iknow this: but I also know 
that if ever such a woman does con- 
sent, it will be because she feels the 
strength and truth of my love, and 
that she can, in some smaller mea- 
sure, return it.’ 

Two minutes of the five were gone. 

‘Miss Pomfret’s fortune can be 
settled on herself. You will find 
her all you can desire, and make 
her very happy, and be very happy 
yourself too, I’m sure.’ 

‘Nonsense. Don’t talk about her 
in that way. You.must see—you 
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must know ’—here he took one of 
the little hands that lay close to 
his between both his own—‘ that 
there is but one woman in the world 
who can make me happy; that I 
worship the ground on which she 
stands; and that if, in time—I 
would not hurry her to a decision 
now—but, in time, when she gets to 
know me better, if I can induce her 
to unite her lot with mine, to re- 
nounce her brilliant career for my 
obscure one—if she can ever learn 
to love me enough to make this 
sacrifice—I shall be the happiest 
man alive. All the rest of the 
world may go to the deuce.’ 

‘Fie, Mr. Marston! And Olivia— 
have you forgotten her? Even sup- 
posing this person should ever learn 
to—to—to see, in short, that it is 
for her happiness as well as yours, 
that she should decide as you wish, 
would she be justified in estranging 
you from your dear sister? She 
would never hear of such a marriage, 
you know.’ 

‘Olivia will be reconciled to my 
choice when she knows it is irre- 
vocable ; rest assured of that. She 
is the best and noblest girl possible, 
at heart. Contact with snobbism 
may have spoilt her a little, for the 
moment, perhaps; she may attach 
undue importance to social position ; 
but all that will pass away. Hers 
is too fine a nature, and she is too 
much attached to me to let such 
miserable considerations interfere 
with my happiness.’ 

She shook her head, with a sigh. 

‘Do not lay the flattering unction 
to your soul. You will have to 
choose between the two. Olivia 
will never be reconciled. If you 
spoke the truth, you would confess 
that she has warned you against 
me? Now hasn’t she?’ 

Rupert coloured, and hesitated. 

‘Won’t you tell me what she said? 
Tsha’n’t mind, you know. It won’t 
alter my affection for her. I know 
she is under some _ hallucination 
about me.’ 
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‘She has only spoken in the 
vaguest manner, as thinking you 
are not calculated for—for—do- 
mestic life. Perhaps some little 
prejudice may exist in her mind 
because she fancies you received 
presents from anonymous admirers, 
when you used to act. There was 
no more serious charge than this, I 
can assure you.’ 

‘One man may steal a horse, 
while another mayn’t look over a 
hedge,”’ she said, shaking her 
head, but smiling. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘ That dear Olivia received plenty 
of presents herself, worth far more 
than any I ever had, and hers were 
not anonymous; so she might have 
returned them. But of course, what 
is shocking in a poor actress is ad- 
missible for a young lady in Olivia’s 
position. How just the world is!’ 

‘But you’re surely mistaken. 
Who did Olivia ever have presents 
from ?’ 

‘From Mr. Thompson, the painter.’ 

Rupert said no more. He did 
not, for an instant, believe this ; he 
knew his sister too well; but it con- 
firmed his conviction that there had 
been a jealousy between the two 
women touching the painter. It 
seemed almost as though in answer 
to his thought, when Clara said, 

‘I’m sure she might receive as 
many as she liked for all I cared. 
But dear Olivia is prejudiced against 
me. Depend onit, Iam right. She 
would never be reconciled to this.’ 

‘You don’t know my sister as 
well as I do,’ he said, with a con- 
fident smile; then added, with in- 
expressible tenderness, ‘and now, 
will you not promise to come to 
Milton-Eyre ? Will you not give 
me a chance of teaching “ that 
person,” if possible, day by day, how 
to love me? In fine, will you learn 
to see that you are mistaken about 
Olivia, and that there is nothing 
but a transient cloud between you, 
which my unalterable devotion shall 
very certainly disperse ?’ 
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She rose, with a lovely radiant 
look, and gave him her hand: he 
raised it to his burning lips. 

‘I must send you away. It is 
time for me to dress for dinner,’ 
she said. ‘Yes, I will come to 
Milton-Eyre ; that is, if my bishop 
will allow me, and the dear, kind 
Cornwallis Methuens, who take so 
much interest in all my plans. How 
good they all are to me! and you, 
too, Mr. Marston. What have I done 
to deserve it ?’ 

With a little friendly smile, and 
nod of the head, she gave him ‘his 
dismissal, and rang the bell for her 
maid. 

Nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory. She had brought him to ‘ the 
point.’ After such words as these, 
no man could honourably withdraw 
from the position in which he had 
placed himself; while she, on her 
part, stood committed to nothing : 
free to take or to leave, as, in the ful- 
ness of time, she should see fit. 


CHAPTER LI. 
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Some days passed. Olivia’s dread 
about her brother, if not forgotten, 
was at least mellowed by distance, 
and by sundry small circumstances. 
She spoke comfortable words to her 
own thoughts when they reverted 


to the subject. In most of Mrs. 
Pomfret’s daily notes there was 
mention of Rupert, and none of 
Clara. It did not appear that the 
latter had been to Eaton Place since 
Mary had discontinued her lessons ; 
Rupert was there very often. He 
himself wrote tohis sister, and did not 
name Clara, while he spoke of soon 
joining Olivia at the Abbey, for he 
had obtained his holiday. He was 
to accompany Mrs. Pomfret, who 
had settled now on leaving London 
in a fortnight, so this excuse which 
he pleaded for not coming down on 
the Sunday, as he had promised, 
was plausible enough. Altogether, 
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Olivia was easier in her mind; 
though, perhaps, the chief cause of 
her abated anxiety was to be found 
in the invigorating country air, in 
the diversion of her thoughts into 
other channels, in the strong in- 
terest she took in everything around 
her. When hope, and health, and 
a power of enjoyment in all God’s 
works are strong within us, we face 
our dangers and difficulties in a 
wonderfully brave spirit, or we put 
them further away from us; and so 
at least they do not swallow up our 
very lives. 

Mary Pomfret’s spirits did not 
revive like Olivia’s; but the rose- 
buds began to show in her cheeks, 
and they blew more and more every 
day. She enjoyed the sweet June 
weather, in the companionship of 
her friend, as much as she could 
enjoy anything just then. She was 
suffering what many a young girl 
has to suffer. Absence, and the 
resolution to conquer a foolish fancy, 
would in a few months, probably, 
have succeeded in restoring her to 
something very like her old self; 
only with deeper thoughts, and 
more of insight into life. But this 
was not to be. 

The two girls sat out almost all 
day, in the new-mown hay. Each 
took her book, and read, or pre- 
tended to read, for they did not 
talk much. How could Olivia 
speak of the conflict of hopes and 
fears within her breast to the young 
girl at her side? Still less could 
Mary talk to Olivia (of all women 
in the world) about her secret grief, 
poor child. Therefore, when they 
spoke, it was of some cloud-shadow 
moving, like soft purple wings, 
across the distant hills—of the 
summer wind, soughing among 
ruddy branches of the gaunt Scoteh 
firs—of the dog-roses in the hedges, 
and the lilies on the pond—of all 
external objects, and of nothing that 
lay far down and out of sight. 

In the hall hung an old chart of 
the county, which Olivia one day 
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studied for some time. Upon it, 
adjoining the vast green tract 
which bore, at that date, the name 
of Lyre Abbey, was marked a small 
enclosure to the north-east. This 
was Milton Manor. Some hundred 
and twenty years back, its owner 
had married the heiress of Eyre 
Abbey, when the estates became 
one property, as the compound of 
‘Milton-Eyre’ attested. Olivia, by 
dint of much reflection, established 
in her own mind the relative geo- 
graphical position of the two houses. 
Her desire to visit the old Manor, 
the cradle of the Miltons, the 
home of Sir Warwick, whenever he 
should be in England, was strong. 
Up through the ‘ vineyard’ at the 
back of the Abbey, and along a 
path which led over the wooded 
hill, where neither of the girls had 
yet wandered, was the road which 
Olivia knew must lead to the Manor, 
and which she resolved to follow 
some day. 

The right moment came, one 


afternoon, when they had been at 


the Abbey about ten days. Mr. 
Pomfret had gone early to town. 
Theyoung ladies had their luncheon 
alone, without even the stately su- 
pervision of Sanders, who had not 
been seen since breakfast, and was 
believed to have gone to the village 
and to be in the bosom of his fa- 
mily. Olivia proposed that they 
should take a longer walk than 
they had yet done: she mentioned 
her desire to see the Manor. About 
four o’clock the girls took their 
garden-hats, and sketch-books, and 
strolled up the hill, under the cool 
green shade of woods. Over the 
brow, and down the other side, for 
more than two miles, the path 
wound on, until they came to a 
small wicket, dividing the estates. 
It stood open, and they did not hesi- 
tate to pass through. A few yards 
further on, the low gables and clus- 
tered chimneys of an old red-brick 
house rose up from the midst of 


clipped yew hedges. A light fence 
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separated the wild wood path from 
this quaint garden. 

‘Have we any business here?’ 
said Mary, stopping short as they 
neared the garden gate. It was 
ajar, and they looked through to a 
rich mosaic of flowers—common, 
old-fashioned flowers, but none the 
less sweet or brilliant for that, set 
in gravel, with high box borders, 
and relieved by long smooth pas- 
sages of turf. To right and left 
of the gate was a long covered 
walk (charmille in old French), 
of thick and close-clipped yew; an 
impenetrable shelter from the sun 
on such a day, having round win- 
dows, at distances, cut out of the 
solid verdure, and no chance for the 
sun to get in from over head. It 
looked so cool and pleasant ;—be- 
sides, the house which Olivia came 
expressly to see was partially hidden 
from where they stood, at the gate. 
The temptation was too strong. 

‘It is uninhabited. There can 
be no harm in our going in. We 
can walk down this charmille, from 
which we can see the house better.’ 

She pushed open the gate, and 
Mary, with some misgiving, fol- 
lowed her. Half way down the 
covered walk they found a stone 
bench, opposite one of the peep-holes 
IT have named. Mary said she was 
tired, and would go no further; 
nor, indeed, was there any excuse 
for their doing so; the house, em- 
bowered in clematis and Virginian 
creeper, but with no other special 
beauty about it, save that of age, 
which has always a charm, stood 
plainly disclosed. There was the 
garden porch, and the sun-dial in 
front, with great bunches of lavender 
around it, and a balustrade dividing 
the terrace from the garden, whereon 
a couple of old white peacocks were 
perched. They could see it all; 
and, to Olivia’s surprise, most of the 
windows of the house were open. 

‘Oh!’ cried Mary, suddenly, 
under her breath, ‘look there! ’ 

Olivia started up, and leant for- 
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ward. A half inarticulate cry es- 
caped her. She sat down without 
a word. Sir Warwick Milton, with 
Sanders at his side, stood within 
a few yards of her. 

‘Come away, quickly ; we ought 
not to be here,’ whispered Mary. 
Olivia made no reply ; she scarcely 
heard her: there was a singing in 
her ears, and her heart beat so fast 
that it seemed literally to be chok- 
ing her; she could not have moved 
to save her life. Mary made one 
more fruitless effort to get her 
companion away: possibly the low 
murmur of her voice reached Sir 
Warwick; he turned sharply to- 
wards the charmille, and entered it 
by an archway,astone’s throw from 
where the two girls sat. 

A smile lit up the sombre face, 
but he did not seem surprised to 
see her. Except for the thirsty 
way in which his eyes fastened 
upon her, and drank in every little 
change that the months might have 
made in her face and figure, one 
might have thought that they had 
parted yesterday. 

She took the hand he held out, 
and murmured something — she 
scarcely knew what. Mary stared, 
wonder-stricken. It was Sir War- 
wick who first became conscious of 
a forgotten ceremony. 

‘Miss Pomfret, I presume? Miss 
Marston and I are old friends, but 
she has not yet known me under 
my true name. I must introduce 
myself to you both, as the owner of 
this old house, where I am glad to 
welcome you. I only arrived from 
abroad early this morning, and I 
meant to call on Mr. Pomfret by and 
by.’ 
% My father is in London,’ said 
Mary, shyly. 

‘So Sanders told me; but that 
he would be back late in the after- 
noon. Now that you are here, will 


you not come in and see the old 
Manor House? It is a curious place, 
and I should be glad to show it you.’ 

He addressed both the girls ; but 
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it was now Olivia who replied, not 
without a certain hesitation, 

‘It is too late, thank you. Mr. 
Pomfret may come back—we must 
be turning home.’ 

‘In that case, you must let me 
escort you. If Mr. Pomfret is re- 
turned, I can pay my respects to 
him.’ 

They wandered slowly back 
through the fir-wood, talking of in- 
different matter, and naturally keep- 
ing very clear of all that lay nearest 
the heart of either. He asked, with 
a smile, after his old friend Miss 
Pringle, and inquired a great deal 
about Rupert. He told of his own 
journeyings with Algy, and spoke 
with paternal affection of that 
honest-hearted youth, who had now 
returned to the far less paternal 
bosom of his father. Mary took no 
part in the conversation : she walked 
on, and listened in silence, ponder- 
ing over the strange fact that 
Olivia should have kept her in- 
timacy with the owner of Milton- 
Eyre such a profound secret. 

When theyreached a narrow walk 
in the vineyard, and were but a 
stone’s throw from the house, Mary, 
who was walking in front, said she 
would go forward, and see if her 
father were returned. The two who 
walked alongside each other, gra- 
dually, imperceptibly, slackened 
their pace. 

‘And so you are not married, 
Miss Marston?’ There was a tu- 
mult in Olivia’s breast, which made 
it hard for her to reply, quite natu- 
rally, 

‘Did you think I was ?’ 

‘Yes—no—that is, until lately, 
I thought it likely. You know 
what you once said to me.’ 

She looked up into his face. After 
a moment’s pause, she replied in a 
low voice, 

‘What I said to you was the 
truth.’ 

‘Then, naturally, when your aunt 
gave me to understand F 

‘What my aunt said was not the 
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truth. I guess what it was. Oh, 
Mr. Thomp , | beg your pardon, 
Sir Warwick, how could you be- 
lieve her? How could you act as 
you did, solely in consequence of 
any words she said ?’ 

‘Why, those words confirmed 
what I already partly knew from 
your own lips. But, besides that, 
I thought there was some show of 
reason in what the old lady said, 
that my presence only tended to 
keep up the morbid condition of 
your mind by memories of the past ; 
I saw you were restless, and miser- 
able, and I felt the uselessness of 
remaining, when I could be no 
longer of any use, and when there 
was another at hand, whose privi- 
lege it was to minister to your 
wishes, and help you with his coun- 
sels.’ 

The tears stood in Olivia’s eyes. 
She shook her head. 

‘There was no such person. I 
was alone, and very friendless, all 
those months, while you would not 
answer my letters. Ah! you never 
will know what I suffered in that 
house, until these good Pomfrets 
came, and took me away.’ 

He paused, for a moment, in the 
narrow path, and seemed hesitating 
what he should say. He looked 
away from her, and tore a long trail 
of convolyulus down from a rose- 
bough overhead. 

‘Forgive me, if I probe too far; 
but have you not seen again the 
person of whom you once spoke ?— 
the person to whom your aunt re- 
ferred, who had turned out worthier 
than you believed him? Perhaps 
I have no right to ask the question ; 
and yet I have come all the way 
from Naples to ask this, or some- 
thing like it.’ 

She coloured; but a little smile 
played round the corners of her 
mouth. She had not then been 
self-deceived. 

‘You have my leave to ask any 
question you like. Asto that person, 
Ihave seen him. I wish I had not. 
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I wish I could think I were never 
to see him again. I look back with 
wonder at myself when I remember 
how differently I thought once. My 
feeling—what for amoment I fancied 
was love—was like this, I think:’ 
she touched the white blossom, with 
its graceful tendrils, which he 
swung, censer-wise, in the air, as 
he walked along—‘ It looks fair for 
a moment, but it is only a noxious 
weed, clinging to anything, and its 
life is but an hour. I was an 
ignorant and very enthusiastic girl— 
that is the whole truth. I made 
something like a hero for myself of 
almost the first man I had ever 
known. I soon learnt to know him 
and my own heart better.’ 

‘And what is your plan of life 
now ?’ he asked, gently, after a pause. 
‘You are not going to live entirely 
with these friends, I suppose. Is 
your brother likely to marry?’ 

She turned quickly round. 

‘Why do you ask? I earnestly 
hope not.’ 

* Because I was reflecting that, in 
that case, you would be homeless 
again.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Olivia, with a touch of 
her old pride, ‘I hope I shall not be 
dependent on the pity of my friends, 
if that should, unfortunately, come 
to pass. I mean, if—if my brother 
should marry any one I don’t like.’ 

She said no more, for Mary and 
her father drew near. But, in her 
own heart, she asked, ‘Why does 
he always return to the old ground? 
Is it only out of pity, then, that he 
comes back?’ She had been so 
happy during all that walk—so 
doubly happy but a minute before. 
Now, again, the sky seemed over- 
clouded. 

Mr. Pomfret greeted his landlord 
very courteously, and invited him to 
stay to dinner. They all sauntered 
back tothe house together; but there 
came a gloom over Sir Warwick’s 
face as they approached it. Olivia, 
who noticed this, well understood 
what the first sight of that home, 
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fraught with so many bitter me- 
mories, must be to him, after many 
months’ absence. But her attention 
was diverted to what Mr. Pomfret 
was saying to Mary. 

‘Yes, 1 saw your mother for a 
moment, my dear; and she and 
Kate come down by the last train 
to-morrow. Your brother doesn’t 
come till Saturday, Miss Marston, 
when it appears they’ve invited 
quite a party. Lady Caerlavrock 
and Lord Dumberley, and Julian, 
and the little Madame Stellino, 
who’s to give you lessons, Mary, 
and will sing in the evening, and 
amuse the company.’ 

Olivia shivered, as though a cold 
wind had swept by her. Her fears 
were being fulfilled. In spite of 
her present state of excitement on 
a subject which touched her yet 
more nearly, her thoughts flew back, 
with a feel ng of intense anguish, to 
Rupert. She shot a rapid glance 
towards Mary. The girl was pale; 
but walked on, looking straight 
before her. 


CHAPTER LI. 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

In the evening, while the two 
gentlemen sat and talked ‘across 
the walnuts and the wine,’ discus- 
sing farms, and the relative merits 
of tenants whom Sir Warwick had 
known since he was a boy, this is 
what passed between the girls. 
They sat at the open window, in the 
library, opposite which the moon 
was rising over the black ridge of 
yew trees, and silvering the edges of 
the fish- pond, among the water- 
weeds. 

‘So in three days more, our quiet 
life here comes to an end, Mary, 
and we shall have a house full of 
gay company.’ 

‘I am very sorry—I had much 
rather no one was coming.’ 

‘ But your singing lessons—you’ll 
be glad to go on with them now 
you are stronger? ’ 
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‘I think I have lost all taste for 
singing. I have not opened the 
piano since I came here. . You 
have known Madame Stellino a long 
time, Olivia—are you fond of her?’ 

It was the first time since Ru- 
pert’s return that the little singerg 
name had ever been isentieall 
between them. 

‘No, dear Mary, I am not; she 
is a woman I have every reason to 
mistrust. I am very, very sorry 
she is coming here.’ 

‘I thought her so charming and 
simple at first; I suppose because 
she is a great actress. But some- 
how or other, lately, I have changed. 
Without any reason that I know of, 
I have got to think as you do, I 
believe. Why did mamma ask her 
here ?’ 

‘I suppose to be agreeable to 
some of her visitors,’ Olivia replied, 
quickly. Then she tried to give 
her words a general interpretation 
by adding, ‘Lord Dumberley, you 
know, is very fond of her singing.’ 

After that the conversation drop- 
ped; and when Mary spoke again, 
it was to ask Olivia touching her 
acquaintance with Sir Warwick, 
and how it came to pass she had 
never named it. 

‘I knew him under very different 
circumstances, and passing under 
another name. I only, indeed, quite 
lately discovered my friend’s identity 
with the owner of this place. As 
he had always kept the secret from 
me, and I had no reason to suppose 
that, even now, he wished me to 
know it, I didn’t feel myself justi- 
fied in speaking about it. That is 
the whole truth, dear Mary.’ 

When the two men came in, 
Mary made tea; and her father, as 
he often did, after a hard day in 
town in this hot weather, fell asleep. 
Olivia remained in the window- seat, 
in the quiet moonlight, with the 
sweet odours of jasmine and honey- 
suckle borne in upon the dewy air; 
and here Sir Warwick joined her. 
Mary, with a woman’s instinct, 
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when her tea-making was done, 
took her work to a distant table, 
where the lamp stood. Cross-stitch 
was not to be done by moonlight. 

He stood silently, for some mi- 
nutes, looking upon the silvered 
water, across the stone terrace, 
and the steps, and the balustrade, 
crowned with vases of flowers, clear 
lit in the sharp moonlight. At last, 
he said, in a low voice which tra- 
velled no further than the em- 
brasure of the window : 

‘Do you like this? It looks to 
you peaceful and pleasant, I sup- 
pose? ‘To me it is quite the re- 
verse: full of harsh memories. How 
many moonlight nights have I stood 
here alone! and—you know some- 
thing of my past, now. You know 
why this house is so intolerable to 
me. If it had not been for you, I 
could not have brought myself to 
enter these doors so soon again. 
I had made up my mind whenever 
I was in England, never to come 
near it.’ 

‘I am glad you have broken 
through that resolution,’ she re- 
plied, quietly. ‘It would be a pity 
if this grand old place should know 
its master’s face no longer. To 
me, it seems the very perfection of 
an English ancestral home. How 
strange it is to remember you shut 
up, day after day, in those little 
lodgings by the river! ’ 

‘Some of those days were the 
happiest I have ever known. You 
can understand now why it was a 
relief to me to cast off every asso- 
ciation with my miserable past. I 
wanted here he paused and 
hesitated a littlh—‘I wished very 
much to have told your father who 
Iwas. I did not see, however, that 
it would do any good. I think he 
liked me; I think he would have 
trusted you to me; and I always 
shrank, with the dread of a terrible 
experience, from allowing my social 
position to be thrown into the 
balance in my favour. With your 
father’s peculiar character, too, I 
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felt that it would be hard to make 
him understand why I liked living 
incognito. He would have thought 
it romantic stuff—eminently “ un- 
practical.” Am I not right ?’ 

‘He was very fond of you,’ she 
murmured: but she was almost in- 
articulate. 

‘I should have suffered in his 
estimation, however, as a sensible 
man. Then, Olivia, as I grew to 
know you better, day by day, and 
to form, in spite of myself, wild 
hopes about you, I clung more than 
ever to the idea of keeping you in 
ignorance of my name. It was a 
foolish fancy, for God knows I was 
very certain it would make no dif- 
ference to you; but I had registered 
a sort of half vow on the subject 
long ago. And now, Olivia, tell me 
if 1 am deceiving myself, or whether 
you can care for a man twice your 
own age enough to marry him? A 
hope has begun to arise in me: 
some words you let fall to-day 
seemed half to confirm it. I think 
you know that I love you very 
dearly, Olivia.’ He had got her 
hand in both of his. ‘If I am mis- 
taken, you will put me out of my 
suspense at once: but for God’s 
sake don’t let us deceive each other 
by pride, or any other foolish fancy. 
Yousaid something of“ pity”’ to-day. 
If it be possible that you ever be- 
lieved that to be my feeling, at least 
you know better now. I tell you 
the simple truth when I say that I 
love you far better than anything I 
have ever loved in the whole world.’ 

The tears were raining over her 
cheeks, but she looked up through 
them into his face, with the brightest 
smile. She laid her other hand in 
his; he wanted no other answer. 
They were both perfectly happy in 
that silence for some time, her head 
leaning against his shoulder, as they 
sat there in the moonlight ; the only 
sound, an occasional snore from Mr. 
Pomfret’s distant arm chair. ‘ And 
Olivia whispered, with 
‘I thought you 


an arch smile. 
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would never marry any one who 
didn’t take you as an unknown 
painter? You know I refused to 
be your wife, then. Are you quite 
sure that it is not because of your 
broad lands and your old name 
that I want to be your wife now?’ 

He looked into her eyes with that 
candid trustful look which said far 
more than his actual words. 

‘I shall keep to the strict letter 
of my vow; because I believe, be- 
cause I know now, that you did 
take me—in your heart—while you 
as yet only knew me as the obscure 
painter.’ He fell into her playful 
tone—for where the heart is full 
this is no uncommon outlet—as he 
continued, with a smile, ‘ Then, by 
a fine piece of casuistry, I can 
truly say, you have not seen my 
home, which is now the little old 
Manor- House, and will be, for some 
years tocome. You know you re- 
fused to come in, to-day. Was it 


out of regard to my conscience ?’ 
She shook her head, laughing 


through the tears she wiped away. 
‘What will Sanders say? Ah! I 
begin to wish you could have played 
the Lord of Burghley, as you in- 
tended, to the end. People, of 
vourse, will say that I—— but oh, 
I am so happy, I care very little 
what any body thinks, or says now.’ 

She leant her head again upon 
his shoulder, and for upwards of an 
hour Mary could just catch a low 
continuous murmur from the deep 
embrasure of the window. It was 
interrupted by Mr. Pomfret’s start- 
ing up, with a snort, and demanding 
the hour. It was past eleven, and 
Sir Warwick saw the propriety of 
at once bidding the party good 
night. 

As the girls were going 
bed, Olivia threw her arms round 
Mary’s neck, and told her of her 
happiness. And in tender women’s 
hearts there is such a sympathy in 
joy or trouble, that little Mary 
found the answering tears come 
very readily, a3 she listened to all 
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that Olivia had suffered because of 
her long concealed love for this Sir 
Warwick Milton. 

Olivia’s happiness, during the 
next few days, was too keen, the 
revulsion of feeling too sudden and 
violent after her long depression, to 
which so many causes had tended, 
for any other subject to occupy 
her thoughts long. If her anxiety 
touching Rupert reverted to her 
mind now, she drove it away. She 
had no room for anything but joy 
and gratitude. It was like the lift- 
ing of a great stone from her heart, 
which had kept out light and air. 
It was impossible to take a gloomy 
or desponding view of anything in 
those first hours, when day was 
flooding in upon her, after a long 
twilight. She wrote, of course, at 
once to Rupert, telling him of her 
engagement, and begging him on no 
account to delay his coming, which 
was now fixed for the Saturday. It 
was on the Wednesday that Mrs. 
Pomfret and Kate arrived ; and that 
evening, after dinner, the disclosure 
was made to mother and daughter. 
Olivia would fain have deferred this 
for a few days, but she had no 
choice. Living under Mrs, Pom- 
fret’s roof, she could not meet War- 
wick unreservedly, and at all hours, 
without telling her hostess how 
matters stood between them. The 
astonishment of the two ladies, as 
may be supposed, was great. Olivia 
was quite prepared for the form 
it took in Mrs. Pomfret’s mouth. 

‘Well, to be sure, my dear, you 
have stolen a march upon us all, 
and done very well for yourself, | 
must say! Such an old baronet, 
and such a fine place! Three miles 
to the park gate. And though he 
has let it, I believe it’s more from 
eccentricity than because he is hard 
up. But I hope you'll get him out 
of those odd ways, painting, and all 
that sort of thing. You'd better 
lay down some rules, my dear, be- 
forehand, as to what you expect. 
Powdered footmen, and family 
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prayers—those two things I should 
be very particular about if I were 
you. It’s really a great catch for 
you. I can’t think how you ma- 
naged it—though I always said, 
with reference to my poor angel, 
Lionel, that you were made to grace 
any station. I had really quite 
thought of Sir Warwick for Kate ;— 
things turn out so oddly! I thought, 
with him at the Manor, and us here, 
it would be so very nice, if. , 

‘ Pray, mamma, don’t talk in that 
way,’ said Kate, tartly. ‘Just as if 
{ were a bale of goods, and it were 
convenient to dispose of me in the 
nearest warehouse. I am much 
obliged to you. Pray have some 
regard to my feelings.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I’m sure you 
made every inquiry about Sir War- 
wick, yourself, and——’ 

‘Really, I must beg, mamma, 
that you won’t talk in that way— 
and before Olivia, too! It’s exceed- 
ingly disagreeable. But you know 
mamma’s ways, dear, and I’m sure 
{ heartily congratulate you, and 
think it’s the most delightful ar- 
rangement. I’m sure he’s very nice, 
or you wouldn’t have married him, 
though he is so rich.’ 

‘It’s quite like a thing in a book,’ 
said her mother; ‘1 always said 
there was a Jenny say quor about 
you, Olivia, which entitled you to 
look high.’ And she shook her 
head with effusion, while she held 
Olivia by both hands, at arm’s 
length, and gazed at her with half- 
shut eyes, as though rapt in a vision 
of coming greatness for her pro- 
tégée. ‘You certainly did quite 
right not to take poor Julian, though 
{thought you were wrong at the 
time. I hardly know what use 
there is in his coming on Saturday 
now, though, to be sure, he’s al- 
ways agreeable; and there’s Ma- 
dame Stellino he can play duets 
with.’ 

Mrs. Pomfret had antedated her 
arrival, in order to make prepara- 
tions for the somewhat numerous 
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guests whom she had convened ; 
but Rupert could not get away 
before the Saturday, from which 
day his holiday began. Thurs. 
day’s post, however, brought a 
few very affectionate lines from 
him, expressing his unfeigned sur- 
prise and hearty joy at the news 
which her letter had conveyed, and 
his desire to make Sir Warwick’s 
personal acquaintance, of whom, 
through Olivia, and by his own 
letters, he already knew so much. 
It was quite true: he did most 
ardently rejoice in his sister’s pro- 
spects ; all he knew of the man she 
had promised to marry inspired him 
with confidence and respect; and 
this man’s position would secure to 
her those solid advantages to which 
no one, a large portion of whose 
life is spent in money-getting, can 
be absolutely dead. Moreover, I 
will not undertake to say that the 
leaven of a secret satisfaction at the 
thought that he was now more ab- 
solutely untrammelled to choose his 
own course, without reference to a 
dependent sister, was not stirred in 
with his avowed feelings of pleasure, 
and caused them to rise yet higher. 
There was but one little drawback : 
he could not reconcile this marriage 
with a certain theory of his own. 
Now Rupert clung to his theories. 

The greeting between these two 
men, in the forenoon of Saturday, 
was a very cordial one. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


The party met together, in the great 
crimson drawing-room of the Abbey, 
that evening, numbered fourteen. 
There was Lord Dumberley, with 
his brown wig and double eye-glass, 
talking emptily of diapasons and 
diminished sevenths to Clara, who 
leant forward from the low prie- 
dieu where she was seated, her lips 
slightly parted, and her eyes fixed 
on the wrinkled face before her, 
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with a look of the deepest interest. 
I doubt if she heard a word the old 
lord uttered. She was watching, 
with that power of seeing all with- 
out looking at anything which some 
people possess, Julian, who was 
alone, and moody, at one end of 
the room; Olivia, Rupert, and Sir 
Warwick, who were seated together 
atthe other. Strain her hearing as 
she might, she could not catch a 
word they said, in the din of talk 
going on around her; nor would 
their conversation probably have 
repaid her; but one thing was clear 
to her very astute perception: a 
formidable adversary to her many- 
sided intricate schemes had unex- 
pectedly arisen. In Sir Warwick 
Milton she of course at once recog- 
nised the only man whom she had 
ever thoroughly dreaded and hated, 
and on whom she had exercised all 
her little feminine arts in vain. She 
had arrived just before dinner; she 
had had speech with no one touch- 
ing Olivia (for the engagement as 
yet was only permitted to ooze out: 


it was not publicly proclaimed on 
the housetops); yet Clara had in- 
stantly seized the whole position of 


affairs. Her part in the forthcoming 
drama, the fifth act of which she 
had not yet arranged for herself, 
having two, if not three, possible 
@énotiments to choose from — her 
very difficult part, I say, was ren- 
dered doubly difficult by the : appear- 
ance on the scene of this unsym- 
pathetic actor. They had acknow- 
ledged each other by a bow across 
the dinner-table; butif a faint hope 
of conciliating him flitted across 
her mind, it quickly vanished: he 
did not even take the trouble of 
coming up to speak to her when 
the men returned to the drawing- 
room. Before Rupert could reach 
her, Lord Dumberley had sunk into 
the great gilt arm-chair at her side. 
It was scene No. 1, and like all first 
scenes, uninteresting, yet full of 
significance. Behold her listening 
(as actresses listen) to the words of 
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wisdom that drop from the lips of 
that bewigged old lord. Rupert 
enters, dissatisfied, and joins his 
sister and Warwick. 

Kate, and little Stanridge of the 
Blues (who really has serious 
thoughts of proposing, only the 
fellows at mess chaff him so about 
his future mamma-in-law), are talk- 
ing together very pleasantly on the 
sofa. This is what dramatists call 
their ‘secondary plot ;’ and, if all 
goes smoothly, there is every pro- 
spect—the mess being forty miles 
away—that these young people will 
come to ‘an understanding’ before 
Captain Stanridge has been many 
days in the house. 

Lady Caerlavrock, Mr. Pomfret, 
and old Harrington are seated to- 
gether. The latter is doing all the 
talking ; the host is a good silent 
listener, perhaps hardly laughing as 
much as your teller of good stories 
likes, but then Lady Caerlavrock is 
enoughchor us fortwo. In spite of her 
small grandeurs, she dearly loves a 
joke, especially if there be just a dash 
—no more—of impropriety in it. 
She and the good old bachelor get on 
capitally together: they have lived 
among the same people for so many 
years, and know the skeletons in al/ 
the cupboards of so many families, 
that their conversation is strewn 
with hints and allusions to subjects 
about which Mr. Pomfret knows 
nothing. Tohim Lady Caerlavrock 
is always studiously polite, but their 
small talk is limited to a narrow 
range: he has not had the right of 
way over the social ground which the 
old bachelor and she have trodden in 
common. Still, she always speaks 
of him as ‘a most excellent man, 
and so very quiet and unpretending, 
not the least ostentatious or pushing, 
while the mother, you know——!’ 

Mrs. Pomfret has a just, if dim 
apprehension of the light in which 
her ladyship regards her. She is 
not fond of Lady Caerlavrock ; but 
it is well in the eyes of that great 
task-master, the World, that Lady 
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Helena’s mother should be known 
to be a guest at the Abbey; there- 
fore she has been warmly pressed 
to come, and,.as it happens to fit 
in to her ladyship’s visiting ar- 
rangements, she will remain here a 
fortnight. Mrs. Pomfret is whis- 
pering to Julian, on the ottoman, 
with a hand-screen held sideways to 
her mouth, to prevent any chance 
wind from dispersing a grain of her 
precious words. It is ‘a dead se- 
eret ’—the secret which half the 
house knows, and half already 
guesses—which -she is thus osten- 
tatiously pouring into his angry 
and astonished ears, with strict in- 
junctions that he is ‘to let her con- 
fidence go no further.’ Julian’s 
face, and the impressive movements 
of his aunt’s cap and curls, behind 
that pregnant hand-screen, convey 
to all present a very shrewd sus- 
picion of what'is passing. Julian 
looks at Sir Warwick more atten- 
tively than he has done during 


dinner, and cannot, for the life of 


him, see what any woman could 
discover so wonderfully fascinating 


about the fellow. For Mrs. Pom- 
fret has told him—she says she 
‘thinks it but right that he should 
know ’—all she knows of Olivia’s 
long though unacknowledged at- 
tachment to Sir Warwick, when 
the young lady believed him to 
be only an obscure painter. Sir 
Warwick has the advantage of 
Julian. He already knows him by 
sight. He has seen him twice. He 
knows nothing of Julian’s history, 
he very little guesses that this is the 
man whose relations with Olivia 
(suchas he misconceived them to be) 
caused him, Warwick Milton,somany 
months of misery ; but he sees him 
there, on terms of the most freezing 
courtesy with Mrs. Elliston—whom 
he now hears called Stellino—and 
Sir Warwick retains a very distinct 
recollection of a certain evening in 
the Strand, sixteen months ago. 
Olivia prepared him for this wo- 
man’s arrival; and though he 
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knows, from the few words Olivia 
has said, that the intimacy be- 
tween Clara and herself is a thing of 
the past ; yet he is sorry she is here. 
His antipathy to the woman is as 
greatasever. He wonders whether 
Olivia, or any one present, knows 
that there is some secret bond 
existing between the actress and 
this Mr. Westbrook, who barely 
acknowledge each other in public ? 

Mary is in a corner, doing crochet, 
and wishing, poor child, that Ru- 
pert would come and talk to, her, 
instead of joining Sir Warwick and 
Olivia, who certainly don’t want 
him. Perhaps Rupert would do so, 
but that he remembers what Clara 
said about Mary, and his sister’s 
hopes; and as it would be wrong 
to give the faintest colour to such— ° 
indeed, as he is rather indignant on 
the subject—he makes up his mind 
that he is to talk to Mary, while he 
is here, as little as possible, though 
he has, at heart, a kindly feeling 
towards the girl. Such fruit may 
a few words, adroitly dropped, pro- 
duce! Instead of Rupert, a very 
dull, rich young man, whose name 
I have forgotten, and who has been 
asked here in the idea that Mary 
and he may fancy each other, has 
planted himself beside her. She 
wishes it were bedtime. 

This is a faint sketch of that 
society, its grouping, its aspect, and 
the feelings of its several members 
towards each other, on that even- 
ing, from ten o’clock, when the 
men came in from the dining-room, 
until near eleven, when Mrs. Pom- 
fret got up, and thought ‘ we might 
have a little music, perhaps—eh, 
Julian ? Where’ $ your corney ?’ 

‘In its case,’ he replied. 

‘ But you'll give usa little music, 
eh? You and Madame Stellino 
could do aduet, Idare say. Wouldn’t 
that be nice, Lord Dumberley? The 
corney and the voice—so very soft. 
What’s that thing I used to be so 
fond of—Robert, Toy que j’aime— 
aint it ?’ 
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‘Madame Stellino will sing it to 
you, alone; it isn’t a duet. It is 
her cheval de parade. She has sung 
it to so many people, and always 
with effect.’ 

She understood full well his co- 
vert meaning ; it was not often he 
took the trouble of being sarcastic. 
She preferred this to his contemp- 
tuous carelessness. If she could 
but rouse him! rekindle, by jea- 
lousy, or otherwise, some spark of 
the old fire! She knew that there 
was rage at his heart just now, the 
rage of discomfited vanity, rage at 
the sight of a favoured rival, and of 
Olivia’s happiness. His wrath must 
find a vent, but he thought no more 
of Clara at that moment than the 
gambler, who sees his fortune swept 
away, thinks of the spaniel whom 
he kicks aside. But might she not, 
now, by utterly ignoring him, by 
giving his vanity an object to strive 
for, in the reconquest over a pos- 
session to which two other men 
were laying siege—might she not, 
possibly, create a revulsion of feel- 
ing in him at this moment? Such 
things had been before now. 

She rose, and went to the piano : 
he was standing near the end of it, 
and her elbow brushed his hand in 
passing. A thrill ran through her ; 
she had not felt the touch of that 
hand for many a long day. Her 
voice shook when she began to 
sing: she could not forget herself 
in her song, as she generally did— 
never so little an actress, as when 
giving passionate utterance to fic- 
titious joys and woes. She broke 
off suddenly ; it was no use. 

‘I am so sorry, Mrs. Pomfret; 
but I can’t sing to-night. I don’t 
know what is the matter—I am 
tired, I suppose. Please forgive 
me. I'll behave better another 
evening. I sang that song at the 
bishop’s only last night—you can’t 
think how dear and kind he was 
about it.’ 

Lord Dumberley. ‘ Ah! of course— 
yes—he knows what’s what. But, 
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come now, pray don’t leave off. 
It’s too tantalising. ’Pon my soul, 
it’s like an angel, the—the swell !— 
the compass ! — positively, three 
octaves !—from the D below to the 
D flat above !’ 

Westbrook turned away, mutter- 
ing to himself, 

‘It requires such an angel, who 
is, assuredly, D. D. below, to com- 
pass such a flat as that—above 
her!’ 

Clara. ‘ Will not Miss Mary sing? 
Do please—that last little thing I 
taught you.’ 

But Mary coldly declined. 

Then, Mrs. Pomfret, finding har- 
mony a failure, suggested whist. 
Lady Caerlavrock, Lord Dumberley, 
Mr. Harrington and herself made a 
table. Now was Rupert’s moment 
come: he glided into the old lord’s 
empty seat beside Clara, and from 
that position he was not ousted 
until the whist party broke up, and 
wine and water and bed candles 
made their appearance. 

It may be remembered that Ru- 
pert had a theory regarding the 
unknown Thompson : that his sister 
had been jealous of Clara on his ac- 
count. The announcement of her 
engagement seemed to destroy this 
theory. Sir Warwick was devoted 
to Olivia; and his demeanour to- 
wards Clara certainly indicated no 
admiration—rather the reverse. 
‘Olivia has been prejudicing him 
against her. How narrow-minded 
and uncharitable even the best wo- 
men are towards each other!’ This 
was his thought. 

Clara found the opportunity to 
say two things to him in the course 
of their conversation. 

‘Did you not pity me with Lord 
Dumberley? A whole hour, by 
Shrewsbury clock, I’m sure, all 
about the relative merits of Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn. I was so 
sick of it. But, you know, I must 
bear as much of it as he likes to in- 
flict on me, because he has been so 
kind—oh ! so kind, you can’t think ; 
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I owe him so much, poor, dear old 
man!’ 

The other thing she said was 
this : 

‘So I suppose it is all settled be- 
tween dear Olivia and Sir War- 
wick? I’m so glad. No one has 
told me, but of course I have eyes. 
To think of our “ first-floor ” turn- 
ing out to be a rich baronet. I can 
scarcely realise it. I never saw 
much of him. There were reasons. 
{ think he was set against me. I 
don’t expect he will ever get over 
the prejudice—and it is true I 
never liked him. Those things one 
can’t help, you know. I am sorry, 
on account of dear Olivia. LIalways 
told her she would marry him, 
some day. She used to be indignant 
at the idea, because then he was 
nothing but a painter, I suppose. 
Dear Olivia always had a good deal 
of pride. You see she scarcely no- 


tices me, the poor singer, now, that 
she is going to be a great lady. 
Who was right, and who was wrong, 


Mr. Marston? Didn’t I tell you 
that my coming here would be very 
unwelcome to her? But, indeed, I 
don’t know who it 7s welcome to. 
I think I had much better not have 
come. I have left such warm de- 
voted friends in London! Did you 
see how rude that Mr. Westbrook 
was to me, to-night? And even 
that child, Mary Pomfret, was so 
ungracious in her manner.’ 

‘Oh, come! it’s ridiculous ; you’re 
imagining that. How can you talk 
so?’ But he remembered War- 
wick’s chilling look and distant 
bow ; he remembered Mary’s avoid- 
ance of Clara—Mary, who was 
Olivia’s great friend—and he felt 
his anger stirred against his sister. 
‘At least there are two people who 
you know are more than glad you 
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are here. There’s that old idiot of 
a lord, who wants to be very capti- 
vating, I suppose; you ought to be 
satisfied with his welcoome—’ 

(‘Oh! he is nothing, poor dear 
old man! ’) 

‘And there is a much humbler 
person, to whom your coming sim- 
ply makes all the difference in the 
world.’ 

He added these last words in a 
lower tone, and with a passionate 
gaze, which satisfied Clara that she 
was not likely to suffer in the young 
man’s eyes by any attempt that 
might be made to her prejudice. 

Among the men in the smoking- 
room, that night, conversation was 
not very brisk. Little Stanridge 
had the talking mostly to himself’; 
and the dull, rich young man, in a 
gorgeous attire, was his most atten- 
tive listener. Rupert smoked his 
cigar, not only in silence, but with 
his thoughts other where. War- 
wick Milton, rooted in the habits of 
many solitary years, was never very 
forthcoming among strangers ; yet 
he had made an effort to draw West- 
brook into conversation. It had 
met with no encouragement. 

‘D the fellow’s imperti- 
nence !’ he said to himself: ‘ Does 
he think he is going to trot me out 
for his amusement? She has been 
telling him about me, I suppose ; 
Well, I gave her credit for being 
better than other women, but their 
vanity is all alike! That little 
devil, Clara! I see her game with 
those two men. How provokingly 
pretty she looked. I’ve half a 
mind—it would be good fun—to 
drive that fellow Marston mad, by 
cutting in, and spoiling his fun. 
If I stay here, 1 must do some- 
thing to distract my thoughts!’ 


=Gio~ 
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CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF PROTESTANTISM. 


N one of the western counties, 
I the writer of this paper was re- 
cently present at an evening Evan- 
gelical prayer meeting. The con- 
gregation were partly church-goers, 
partly dissenters of various deno- 
minations, united for the time by 
the still active revivalist excitement. 
Some were highly educated men and 
women: farmers, tradesmen, ser- 
vants, sailors and fishermen made 
up the rest: all were representative 
specimens of Evangelical Christians, 
passionate doctrinalists, convinced 
that they, and only they, possessed 
the ‘Open Sesame’ of heaven, but 
doing credit to their faith by in- 
offensive, if not useful, lives. One 
of them, who t20k a leading part 
in the proceedings, was a person of 
large fortune, who was devoting 
his money, time and talents to 
what he called the truth. Another 
was well known through two coun- 
ties asa hard-headed, shrewd, effec- 
tive man of business; a stern, but 
on the whole, and as times went, 
beneficent despot over many thou- 
sands of unmanageable people. 

The services consisted of a series of 
addresses from different speakers, in- 
terchanged with extempore prayers, 
directed rather to the audience than 
to the Deity. At intervals, the con- 
gregation sung hymns, and sung 
them particularly well. The teach- 
ing was of the ordinary kind, ex- 
pressed only with more than usual 
distinctness. We were told that the 
business of each individual man and 
woman in the world was to save his 
or her soul ; that we were all sinners 
together—all equally guilty, hope- 
less, lost, accursed children, unable 
to stir a finger or do a thing to help 
ourselves. Happily, we were not 
required to stir a finger; rather, we 
were forbidden to attempt it. An 
antidote had been provided for our 
sins and a substitute for our obe- 
dience. Everything had been done 


for us. We had but to lay hold of 
the perfect righteousness which had 
been fulfilled in our behalf. We 
had but to put on the vesture pro- 
vided for our wearing, and our 
safety was assured. The reproaches 
of conscience were silenced. We 
were perfectly happy in this world, 
and certain to be blessed in the 
next. If, on the other hand, we 
neglected the offered grace; if, 
through carelessness, or intellectual 
perverseness, or any other cause, we 
did not apprehend it in the proper 
manner; if we tried to please God 
ourselves by ‘works of righteous- 
ness,’ the sacrifice would then cease 
to avail us. It mattered nothing 
whether, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, we were good or 
bad; we were lost all the same, 
condemned by perfect justice to 
everlasting torture. 

It is, of course, impossible for 
human creatures to act towards’ one 
another on these principles. The 
man of business on week days deals 
with those whom he employs on 
week-day rules. He gives them 
work to do, and he expects them to 
do it. He knows the meaning of 
good desert as well as of ill desert. 
He promises and he threatens. He 
praises and he blames. He will not 
hear of vicarious labour. He re- 
wards the honest and industrious. 
He punishes the lazy and the vicious. 
He finds society so constructed that 
it cannot exist unless men treat one 
another as responsible for their ac- 
tions, and as able to do right as 
well as wrong. 

And, again, one remembered that 
the Christian’s life on earth used to 
be represented as a warfare; that 
the soldier who went into battle 
considering only how he could save 
his own life, would do little credit 
to the cause he was fighting for; 


‘and that there were other things 


besides and before saving their souls 
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which earnest men used to think 
about. 

Every one, however, was delighted. 
They were hearing what they had 
come to hear—what they had 
heard a thousand times before, and 
would hear with equal ardonr a 
thousand times again—the gospel 
in a nutshell; the magic formulas 
which would cheat the devil of his 
due. However antinomian the the- 
ory might sound, it was not abused 
by anybody present for purposes of 
self-indulgence. While they said 
that it was impossible for men to 
lead good lives, they were, most of 
them, contradicting their words by 
their practice. While they pro- 
fessed to be thinking only of their 
personal salvation, they were bene- 
volent, generous, and self-forgetful. 
People may express themselves in 
what formulas they please; but if 
they sincerely believe in God, they 
try to act uprightly and justly ; and 
the language of theology, hovering, 
as it generally does, between extra- 
vagance and conventionality, must 
not be scanned too narrowly. 

There is, indeed, attaching to all 
propositions, one important condi- 
tion—that they are either true or 
false ; and it is noticeable that reli- 
gious people reveal unconsciously, 
in their way of speaking, a mis- 
giving that the ground is in- 
secure under them. We do not 
mean, of course, that they know- 
ingly maintain what they believe 
may possibly be a mistake; but 
whatever persuasion they belong to, 
they do not talk about truth, but 
they talk about the truth; the truth 
being the doctrine which, for various 
reasons, they each prefer. Truth 
exists independently of them. It 
is searched for by observation and 
reason. It is tested by evidence. 
There is a more and a less in the 
degree to which men are able to 
arrive atit. On the other hand, for 
the truth the believer has the testi- 
mony of his heart. It suits his 
spiritual instincts; it answers his 
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spiritual desires. There is no ‘per- 
haps’ about it; no balancing of ar- 
gument. Catholics, Anglicans, Pro- 
testants are each absolutely certain 
that they are right. God, it would 
seem, makes truth; men make the 
truth; which, more or less, ap- 
proaches to the other, but is not 
identical with it. If it were not 
so, these different bodies, instead 
of quarrelling, would agree. The 
measure of approximation is the 
measure of the strength or useful- 
ness of the different systems. Ex- 
perience is the test. If in virtue 
of any creed men lead active, up- 
right, self-denying lives, the creed 
itself is tolerable; and whatever 
its rivals may say about it, is not, 
and cannot be, utterly false. 

It seems, however, as if the Evan- 
gelicals were dreadfully anxious to 
disclaim any such criterion. When 
the first address was over, the con- 
gregation sung the following sin- 
gular hymn, one of a collection of 
which, it appeared from the title- 
page, that many hundred thousand 
copies were in circulation : 


Nothing, either great or small, 
Nothing, sinners, no; 

Jesus did it—did it all 
Long, long ago. 


It is finished, yes, indeed, 
Finished every jot; 

Sinners, this is all you need, 
Tell me is it not ? 

When He from his lofty throne 
Stooped to do and die, 

Everything was fully done, 
Hearken to his ery. 

Weary, weary, burdened one, 
Wherefore toil you so? 

Cease your doing, all was done 
Long, long ago. 


Till to Jesus’ work you cling 
By a simple faith, 

Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death. 

Cast your deadly doing down, 
Down at Jesus’ feet, 

Stand in Him, in Him alone, 
Gloriously complete. 


And this, we ‘said to ourselves, is 
Protestantism. To do our duty 
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has become a deadly thing. This 
is what, after three centuries, the 
creed of Knox and Luther, of 
Coligny and William the Silent 
and Cromwell has come to. The 
first Reformers were so anxious 
about what man did, that if they 
could they would have laid the 
world under a discipline as severe as 
that of the Roman Censors. Their 
modern representatives are wiser 
than their fathers and know better 
what their Maker requires of them. 
To the question, ‘ What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life ?’ the answer 
of old was no‘, ‘Do nothing,’ but 
‘Keep the commandments.’ It was 
said by the Apostle from whose 
passionate metaphors Protestant 
theology is chiefly constructed, that 
‘the Gentiles who did by nature 
the things contained in the law’ 
were on the road to the right 
place. But we have changed all 
that. We are left face to face with 
a creed which tells us that God 
has created us without the power to 
keep the commandments,—that he 
does not require us to keep them ; 
yet at the same time that we are 
infinitely guilty in His eyes for not 
keeping them, and that we justly 
deserve to be tortured for ever and 
ever, to suffer, as we once heard an 
amiable excellent clergyman express 
it, ‘to suffer the utmost pain which 
Omnipotence can inflict, and the 
creature can endure, without anni- 
hilation.’ 

The scene of the evening was too 
soothing at the time for unpleasant 
reflections on the paradoxes of theo- 
logy. The earnest attention, the 
piety, the evident warmth of belief, 
the certainty that those who were 
so loudly denouncing the worth of 
human endeavour would carry away 
with them a more ardent desire todo 
the works of righteousness of which 
they were denying the necessity— 
these things suggested happier con- 
clusions on the condition of human- 
ity: when the hearts of men are 
sound, the Power which made and 
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guides us corrects the follies of our 
heads. 

Nevertheless, when we are con- 
sidering the general influence for 
good or evilof a system or systems, 
the intellectual aspect of them can- 
not be disregarded. Religion is, or 
ought to be, the consecration of the 
whole man, of his heart, his conduct, 
his knowledge, and his mind, of the 
highest faculties which have been 
given in trust to him, and the high- 
est acquirements which he has 
obtained for himself. When the gos- 
pel was first made generally known 
through the Roman Empire, it at- 
tracted and absorbed the most gifted 
and thoughtful men then living. 
Pagan philosophy of the post-Chris- 
tian era has left no names which 
will compete on its own ground 
with those of Origen, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria. When 
the Reformers broke the spell of 
superstition in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, their revolt was ascribed by 
the Catholics to the pride of human 
reason. Some enchantment must 
now have passed over Protestantism, 
or over the minds of those to whom 
it addresses itself, when science 
and cultivation are falling off from 
it as fast as Protestantism fell 
away from its rival. How had a 
creed which had once sounded the 
spiritual reveillé like the blast of 
the archangel’s trumpet come now 
to proclaim in passionate childishness 
the ‘deadliness’ of human duty ? 

The best that every man knows 
dies with him; the part of him 
which he can leave behind in 
written words conveys but half his 
meaning even to the generation 
which lies nearest to him, to the 
men whose minds are under the 
same influences with his own. 
Later ages, when they imagine that 
they are following the thoughts of 
their forefathers, are but reading 
their own thoughts in expressions 
which serve to them but as a mirror. 
The pale shadow called Evangeli- 
cal religion clothes itself in the 
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language of Luther and Calvin. 
Yet what Luther and Calvin meant 
is not what it means. The Protes- 
tantism of the sixteenth century 
commanded the allegiance of states- 
men, soldiers, philosophers, and men 
of science. Wherever there wasaman 
of powerful intelligence and noble 
heart, there was a champion of the 
Reformation: and the result was a 
revival, not of internal emotion, 
but of moral austerity. The passion 
of Evangelical teachers in every 
country where the Reformation 
made its way, was to establish, so 
far as the world would let them, the 
discipline of Geneva, to make men 
virtuous in spite of themselves, and 
to treat sins as crimes. The writ- 
ings of Knox and Latimer are 
not more distinguished by the 
emphasis with which they thunder 
against injustice and profligacy, 
than by their all but total silence 
on ‘schemes of salvation.’ The 
Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century has forsaken practice for 
opinion. It puts opinion first, and 
practice second; and in doing so 
it has parted company with intellect 
and practical force. It has become 
the property of the hysterical tem- 
perament which confounds extrava- 
gance with earnestness; and even 
of those most under its influence, an 
ever-increasing number are passing 
back under the shadow of Catholi- 
cism, and are taking refuge in the 
worn out idolatries from which 
their fathers set them free. What 
is the meaning of so singular a 
phenomenon? Religion — Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic—is ceasing 
everywhere to control the public 
life of the State. Government in all 
countries is becoming sternly secu- 
lar. The preambles of old acts of 
parliament contained usually in 
formal words a reference to the 
will of the Almighty. Legislators 
looked for instruction not to political 
economy, but to their Bibles. ‘ The 
willof the Almighty’ is now banished 
to the conscience or the closet. The 


statesman keeps rigidly to the ex- 
perienced facts of the world, and 
will have neither priest nor minister 
to interpret them for him. Political 
economy may contradict the sermon 
on the mount, but it is none the less 
the manual of our political leaders. 
Nor does thought fare better than 
practice. The philosopher takes 
refuge in a ‘ perhaps,’ and will not 
be driven to say things are certain 
which wise men cannot agree about. 
The man of science is supreme in 
his own domain, and will not 
permit theologians to interfere 
with his conclusions. Society, in 
its actual life, has long been athe- 
istic. The speculative creed begins 
to show a tendency to follow in its 
track. The sovereign of modern 
literature—the greatest master of 
modern culture says distinctly : 
Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, 
Hat auch Religion ; 


Wer jene Beiden nicht besitzt, 
Der habe Religion, 


On the whole public life of this 
age, on its politics, on its science, 
on its huge energetic warfare with, 
and conquest of, nature, might be 
written the inscription on the pedes- 
tal of the statue of Alexander : 


Tijv in euod Tideuar, Zed* ob 3° “Odvpmov exe. 


That this singular estrangement 
should have taken place in Franceand 
Italy is no matter of surprise. The 
Catholic Church declared war with 
science when it denounced Galileo ; 
and broke with temporal govern- 
ments when it claimed a right to 
depose kings. It is chained to a 
system of doctrine which half 
Kurope, three centuries ago, de- 
clared to be incredible, and which 
has received no further authentica- 
tion since; while the taint is on it 
of the enormous crimes which it 
committed or prompted to sustain 
its failing dominion—crimes which 
it will not condemn and dares not 
acknowledge. The progress which 
mankind have made throughout the 
world in the last ten generations 
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has been achieved in spite of a 
Church which could coexist with 
moral corruption, but shrunk from 
intellectual activity, which fought 
against the reason with fire and 
sword, and still mumbles curses 
where unable longer to use force. 

But why should the same phe- 
nomenon be visible among Pro- 
testants? Protestantism has no 
past to be ashamed of. The pro- 
sperity of so-called Protestant na- 
tions as contrasted with Catholic, 
is a favourite argument with Pro- 
testant controversialists. Protes- 
tantism was the creed of Burghley, 
of Cromwell, of Bacon, of Newton, 
of Berkeley. It shattered the 
Spanish Empire; it fused the 
United Provinces into a republic, 
and created in its modern aspect 
the nationality of Scotland. As 
a spiritual force there has been 
nothing equal to it since the growth 
of Christianity. Why has it, too, 
lost its power to charm? Why 
has the great river which bore 
upon its breast the destinies of 
nations, sunk away into the sands 
of modern civilisation ? 

The tendency of the changes in 
progress among us can be dimly 
seen, although the ultimate outcome 
of them is beyond the reach of pru- 
dent conjecture. The existing facts 
of the case become daily plainer. The 
positive creed has lapsed from a 
rule of life into a debated opinion. It 
is no longer heard in our legislature. 
It is no longer respected in our 
philosophies. Its local spasmodic 
revivals resemble the convulsive 
movements of something which is 
in the agonies of death. Its threats 
and its promises, however clamo- 
rously uttered from the pulpits, are 
endured with weariness, or with the 
attention of resentful incredulity. 

Let us follow a little further the 
curious phrase to which we just 
now alluded. All religious bodies 
call their doctrine the truth—as 
distinguished from true. It is 
particularly characteristic of the 
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Evangelicals, who wish to be em- 
phatic, and prefer the warmer ex- 
pression. The more the words are 
studied, the more pregnant they 
appear. Truth is the same in all 
ages, in all languages, and to all 
races of men. The two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third, 
in China as well as in England. 
The Professor of Astronomy at St. 
Petersburgh has no more doubt 
about the Newtonian theory than Le 
Verrier or Mr.Adams. Hindoo sur- 
geons accept and understand the 
circulation of the blood as easily as 
the students at St. Thomas’s. Facts 
once established are facts for all 
time; and human beings every- 
where can be brought to recognise 
and admit them, where the evidence 
is properly before their eyes. 
There is no need of authority. 
There is no occasion to say ‘ Believe 
this, or you will be damned.’ Truth 
carries its own witness with it, and 
an added denunciation would only 
suggest misgivings. 

The conditions under which the 
propositions of a creed have found 
acceptance are singularly different : 
one man sees the force of the 
evidence for them; to another the 
evidence is no evidence at all. We 
are told that the heart must be in 
the right state, that there must be 
the gift of the spirit, prevenient 
grace, election, conversion, assu- 
rance, and one knows not what. 
The phraseology points in itself to 
something individual, to special 
favour bestowed upon this or that 
particular soul. Yet the phenomena 
of the world and of history will not 
fit into any such formula. The doc- 
trines of the Reformation were not 
accepted by this person or rejected 
by that; but as if by some latent 
magnetism, they selected through- 
out Europe the Teutonic races, 
leaving the Celtic and Latin races, 
after a brief struggle, to Catholicism, 
and not touching the Sclavonic 
races at all. England and Scotland 
became Protestant; but the argu- 
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ments which converted the Saxons 
failed to touch the Irish. When the 
war of freedom ended in the Low 
Countries, the seven Teutonic Pro- 
vinces were independent and Calvin- 
istic; while Celtic Belgium remained 
toRome and Spain. France, in which 
Celtic and Frankish elements were 
combined, was convulsed for half a 
century. The country could not be 
divided, and the majority carried 
the day. But it is said the part 
taken by the great families in the 
wars of the League was determined 
by their blood: the Colignies, the 
Montmorencies, the Rochefoucaulds, 
all the leading Huguenots were of 
German descent. 

We are not to suppose that there 
was a second time a selection of a 
peculiar people. No respectable 
divine has ever held that the Teu- 
tonic race, as a race, were favoured 
with a special revelation. Nor has 
piety, or the peculiar grace of cha- 
racter which religion, and only reli- 
gion, bestows, been peculiar to them 
or their creed. There are saints 
and sinners among Latins as well as 
Teutons. There are saints and sin- 
ners among Catholics as well as 
Protestants. Each only has fol- 
lowed a spiritual type of its own. 
Something else has been at work 
besides either divine grace or out- 
ward evidence of truth, something 
which, for want of a better word, 
we must call spiritual affinity. 

Nor is this all. Free-thought was 
once offered to the world in the 
form of Protestantism, but it was 
offered once only. Those who re- 
fused it then never seem to have 
had a second opportunity ; and the 
subsequent rebellions of reason 
against authority have all taken the 
form of revolution. Protestantism 
has made no converts to speak of 
in Europe since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It shot up in two generations 
to its full stature, and became an es- 
tablished creed with defined boun- 
daries ; and the many millions who 
in Catholic countries proclaim their 
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indifference to their religion, either 
by neglect or contempt, do not 
now swell the congregations of 
Protestant church or conventicle, 
Their objections to the Church of 
Rome are objections equally to all 
forms of dogmatic and doctrinal 
Christianity. And so it has come 
about, that the old enemies are be- 
coming friends in the presence of a 
common foe. Catholics speak ten- 
derly of Protestants as keeping 
alive a belief in the creeds, and look 
forward to their return to the sheep- 
fold ; while the old Antichrist, the 
Scarlet Woman on the Seven Hills, 
drunk with the blood of the saints, 
is now treated by Protestantism as 
an elder sister and a valiant ally in 
the great warfare with infidelity. 
The points of difference are for- 
gotten; the points of union are 
passionately dwelt upon; and the 
remnants of idolatry, which the more 
ardent Protestants once abhorred 
and denounced, are now regarded as 
having been providentially preserved 
as a means of making up the quarrel 
and bringing back the churches into 
communion. The dread of Popery 
isgone. The ceremonial system, once 
execrated as a service of Satan, is 
regarded as a thing at worst indif- 
ferent, perhaps in itself desirable ; 
and even those who are conscious 
of no tendency to what they still call 
corruption, are practically forsaking 
the faith of their fathers, and re- 
establishing, so far as they can or 
dare, those very things which their 
fathers revolted against. 

These phenomena seem to say 
that Protestantism, as a body of posi- 
tive doctrine, was not a discovery 
or rediscovery of truth—of truth as 
it exists from eternity, independent 
of man’s conception of it—but some- 
thing temporary, something which 
the minds of men who were deter- 
mined at all costs to have done with 
idolatry, threw out of themselves as 
a makeshift in the confusion—a 
passionate expression of their con- 
viction that God was a spirit—to be 
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worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
and not with liturgies and formu- 
laries. In the desperate struggle 
for emancipation, their emotion took 
form in vehement and imaginative 
metaphors; and those metaphors, 
full of fire and force in an age which 
was in harmony with them, have 
become gradually, as times have 
changed, extravagant, unmeaning, 
and false. The outpourings of pious 
enthusiasm are addressed rather to 
the heart than to the head, and 
when taken out of their connection 
and shaped by cold theologians into 
articles of faith, they cannot stand 
the test, and fall to pieces. 
Whence, then, came the original 
power of Protestantism ? What was 
there about it which once had so ex- 
traordinary attraction to great and 
noble-minded men? Enthusiasm 
does not make heroes if it is enthu- 
siasm for illusion. Some great ge- 


nuine truth there must have been 
at stake in that tremendous con- 
flagration, or it would have burnt 
out like a fire of straw. Something 


indisputably there was which the 
descendants of the Reformers have 
forgotten, and have lost their 
strength in forgetting it. In the 
Protestantism of a Latimer or a 
Knox there were two constituents. 
The positive part of it was the affir- 
mation of the elementary truth of 
all religions, the obligation of obe- 
dience to the law of moral duty; 
the second, or negative part, was a 
firm refusal to believe in lies, or to 
conceal or disguise their disbelief. 
All great spiritual movements have 
started under the same conditions. 
They have their period of youth 
and vitality, their period of esta- 
blished usefulness, and in turn their 
period of petrifaction. Creeds, by 
the very law of their being, stiffen 
in time into form. Wherever ex- 
ternal ceremonial observances are 
supposed to be in themselves meri- 
torious or efficacious, the weight of 
the matter is sooner or later cast 
upon them. To sacrifice our corrupt 
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inclinations is disagreeable and 
difficult. To sacrifice bulls and 
goats in one age, to mutter pater- 
nosters and go to a priest for abso- 
lution in another, is simple and 
easy. Priests themselves encourage 
a tendency which gives them con- 
sequence and authority. They need 
not be conscious rogues, but their 
convictions go along with their in- 
terests, and they believe easily what 
they desire that others should be- 
lieve. So the process goes on, the 
moral element growing weaker and 
weaker, and at last dying out alto- 
gether. Men lose their horror of sin 
when a private arrangement with a 
confessor will clear it away. Religion 
becomesa contrivance to enable them 
to live for pleasure, and to lose no- 
thing by it; a hocus-pocus which 
God is supposed to have contrived 
to cheat the devil—a conglomerate 
of half truths buried in lies. As soon 
as this point is reached the cata- 
strophe is not far off. Conscience 
does not sleep. The better sort of 
men perceive more or less clearly 
that they are living upon illusions. 
They may not see their way to any- 
thing better. They may go on for 
awhile in outward conformity, but 
sooner or later something occurs to 
make them speak, some unusually 
flagrant scandal, or some politically 
favourable opportunity for a change. 
A single voice has but to say the fit- 
ting word, and it is the voice not of 
one but of millions. In the hearts 
of all generous high-minded persons 
there is an instinctive hatred of 
falsehood : a sense that it is dreadful 
and horrible, and that they cannot 
and dare not bear with it. They 
had wanted bread and they were 
fed with stones—but the stones will 
not serve them longer, and they 
fall back on the original elementary 
moral certainties which are the na- 
tural food of their souls. 

The negative element is usually 
that which at the beginning most 
occupies them, which constitutes at 
once their honour and their peril. 
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The positive element is simple and 
rapidly summed up; nor in general 
does it contain the points for which 
the battle is being fought. The 
Reformers’ chief business always is 
to destroy falsehood, to drag down 
the temple of imposture where idols 
hold the place of the Almighty. 

The growth of Christianity at the 
beginning was precisely this. The 
early martyrs did not suffer for 
professing the name of Christ. The 
Emperor Adrian had no objection 
to placing Christ in the Pantheon ; 
but they would not acknowledge the 
deities of the empire. They refused 
to call beings divine which were 
either demons or nothing. The first 
step in their conversion was the re- 
cognition that they were living in 
a lie, and the truth to which they 
bore witness in their deaths was 
not the mystery of the Incarnation, 
but simply that the gods of Greece 
and Rome were not gods at all. 
The thoughts of their Master and 
Saviour hovered before them in 
their tortures, and took from death 
its terrors ; but they died, it can- 
not be too clearly remembered, for 
a negation. The last confession 
before the praetor, the words on 
which their fate depended, were not 
‘We do believe,’ but ‘We do not 
believe.’ ‘We will not to save our 
miserable lives take a lie between 
our lips, and say we think what 
we do not think.’ 

The Reformation was yet more 
emphatically destructive. The very 
name Protestant was a declaration 
of revolt. It commenced with the 
repudiation of pardons and indul- 
gences; and the theory of the priest- 
hood followed. The clergy pro- 
fessed to be a separate and sacred 
caste, to possess magical powers in 
virtue of their descent from the 
Apostles, and to be able to work 
invisible miracles by gestures and 
cabalistic sentences. The war 
passed rapidly to the central mys- 
tery of the Catholic faith. Heaven 
did not interfere, so the Church 
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fought for it, and went to work 
sword in hand to chastise the inno- 
vators. Where they could not resist 
they died ; and if we look over the 
trials of the Protestant confessors 
in Holland, France, or England, we 
find them condemned, not for their 
positive doctrines of election, jus- 
tification, or irresistible grace—the 
Church would have let them say 
what they pleased about curious 
paradoxes, which would have added 
but fresh propositions to the creed 
and furnished fresh material for faith 
—the Church destroyed them for 
insisting that bread was bread and 
wine was wine, and that a priest 
was no more a conjuror than a lay- 
man. And then to serious persons 
like John Frederick, and Coligny, 
and William the Silent, the ques- 
tion rose, should the Church be 
allowed to do this? While the 
debate turned on intricacies of 
theology, they were uncertain, and 
were inclined to stand still. These 
great men did not quarrel with 
transubstantiation as a mere theo- 
logical opinion. They were unwil- 
ling to embroil Christendom for 
words. They would have left opinion 
free, and allowed the liberty to 
others which they demanded for 
themselves. The burnings and mas- 
sacres forced them into a sterner 
attitude. When towns began to be 
sacked, and women ravished and 
buried alive, and men by tens of 
thousands hanged, shot, roasted, 
torn in pieces, and babies tossed 
upon the pikes of Romish crusa- 
ders, a cause had risen which might 
well command the sympathies of 
every brave man: the cause of hu- 
manity against theology, the cause 
of God against the devil. It is idle 
to say that the Catholic cruelties of 
the sixteenth century rose from the 
spirit of the age. If the plea were 
true, the Papacy could not be held 
excused, for the Papacy claims to 
be inspired by God, and not by the 
temper of the times. But the age 
was not cruel till the Church 
F 
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made it so. The Reformers, before 
they were persecuted, never sought 
or desired more for themselves than 
toleration ; they demanded merely 
permission to think and speak their 
own thoughts. If in isolated cases 
fanatics like Calvin followed the 
atrocious examples of the Catholics, 
it was because they had not wholly 
shaken off the spirit of the creed in 
which they had been bred. But the 
judicial murders which can be laid 
to the charge of Protestants are as 
units where the Church is respon- 
sible for thousands. 

On obscure subjects on which 
certain knowledge is impossible, it 
is at once inevitable and desirable 
that men should have different 
opinions. Such truth as we can 
hope to obtain on these matters 
is advanced and protected by dis- 
cussion, and theological schools are 
not to be allowed to compensate 
by violence for the absence or 
weakness of argument. That we 
should not be forced at the sword’s 
point by a so-called authority to 
say that we believe what we do not 
believe, and deny the intelligence 
which God has given us,—this is 
what we have a right to demand, 
and Protestantism, if the same cir- 
cumstances return, will again com- 
mand our allegiance as heartily as 
ever. But the history of it tells us 
the secret of its strength, as well 
as its weakness. When the power 
to persecute was taken from the 
Church, when Protestantism became 
a system of positive opinion, contend- 
ing for supremacy as soon as it had 
achieved toleration, when it showed 
a disposition to revive in its own 
favour the methods from which it 
had suffered, the tide which had 
carried it to victory ceased to flow. 
From that time forward it was 
contending for no great principle. 
It was contending only for its own 
formulas, which may or may not be 
true, but which are not proved to 
be true; and by parallel necessity, 
the weakness of the two creeds 
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has developed side by side. As 
Rome ceased to tyrannise from want 
of power, the positive Protestant 
lost the noblest of his allies, and 
lost hold in himself of the real prin- 
ciples for which the battle of the 
Reformation had been fought. 

The Reformer of the sixteenthcen- 
tury denied the power of the keys. 
It was decided that for himself and 
those who went with him, he had a 
right to say what he thought: but he 
obtained no right to punish by dis- 
abilities or otherwise those who con- 
tinued to believe in the keys; and 
his own theories of justification 
were of little moment to those who 
preferred to remain in suspense on 
matters beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Luther, on the other hand, 
might have taught justification by 
faith if he would have left the priest- 
hood alone, just as the priests might 
have gone on teaching their own 
doctrines as long as they could get 
a congregation to listen to them, if 
the Inquisition would have left the 
Protestants alone. The evil element 
in Catholicism which made good 
men so detest it, was not that it 
held a theory of its own on the 
relation between God and man, but 
that it murdered everybody who 
would not agree with it. The work 
of the Reformation was done when 
opinion was declared free. The 
lay intelligence of the world cares 
at all times more for justice than 
theology, and it left the Protestants 
to fight their own battles with their 
own arguments, as soon as it had 
secured them fair play. 

The contrast between the nega- 
tive and positive principles—the 
power of the first and the weak- 
ness of the second—has become 
increasingly apparent in every suc- 
cessive generation. 

As long as Jesuitism continued 
powerful in Spain and Austria—as 
long as the old régime was main- 
tained in France, and want of ortho- 
doxy in Catholic countries was di- 
rectly or indirectly treated as a 
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crime—the cause of Protestantism 
was more or less the cause of liberty. 
The revolutions at the close of the 
eighteenth century completed the 
work of the sixteenth. The last 
poison fangs of the old serpent 
were drawn ; it was left a harmless 
creature whose crimes were things 
of the past; and it became vener- 
able to sentimentalism for its feeble- 
ness and its antiquity. Other ques- 
tions arose to agitate the intellect of 
the thinking portion of mankind, 
which timid Protestants found as 
dangerous to their own speculations 
as they were dangerous to what 
was left of Romanism. They forgot 
their ancient abhorrence of false- 
hood. Propositions which they 
came into being to deny have be- 
come more tolerable to them than a 
further advance on the road to free- 
dom. They have quarrelled with 
their best friends. They have ceased 
to protest ; and on many sides, and 
in a thousand subtle ways, they are 
making advances to their old anta- 
gonist, and endeavouring to. unite 
their forces with his against ‘ the 
infidel spirit of the age.’ 

The sacramental system means 
something, or it means nothing. It 
is true, or it is false. The English 
Evangelicals used to answer in clear 
ringing tones for the second alter- 
native. There was no playing with 
words, no sentiment, no mystifi- 
cation. They insisted sternly and 
firmly that material forms were not 
and could not be a connecting link 
between God and the human soul. 
The English High Churchman was 
less decided in his words, but 
scarcely less so in his practice. He 
was contented to use the anbiguous 
formulas which the Reformation 
left in the Liturgy ; but he confined 
his ‘celebrations’ to four times a 
year. He regarded the Anglican 
ceremonial generaily rather as 
something established by law which 
it was his business to carry out 
than as a set of rites to which he 
attached a meaning. High Church- 
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men have discovered now that the 
mystic body in the Eucharist is in 
the hands as well as the heart of 
the believer. They pine for more 
frequent communions as the food of 
their spiritual existence. They are 
gliding rapidly into the positive affir- 
mation of the doctrine which Latimer 
and Ridley were executed for deny- 
ing. The Evangelicals shrink from 
being behindhand. They have lost 
confidence in themselves ; they play 
with mysticism, and admit that 
things untrue in one sense may be 
truein another. They are patching 
their garments from the rags which 
their fathers cast away, anxious 
rather to maintain their party than 
their principles, as the Tories steal 
the policy of the Radicals to keep 
their Cabinet in office. 

The predominant feature in the 
English Reformation was the abridg- 
ment of the special prerogatives of 
theclergy. .From aposition of almost 
supremacy, they were reduced into 
the servants of the state. They were 
made to feel that they were not a 
separate order deriving their au- 
thority from the apostles, and raised 
above the laity by privileges or 
prerogative or special spiritual 
powers, but were a part of the 
general community, with particular 
duties to perform. And they had 
learnt their lesson. They had come 
at last, after many vicissitudes, to 
understand and accept the new 
order of things. Men now in 
middle life remember the rector of 
their childhood as a higher kind of 
squire—and often combining the 
two characters. He was justice of 
the peace; he took his share in 
general local business ; he attended 
sessions and county meetings ; he 
farmed his glebe or his estate ; 
he was to all intents and purposes 
a well educated country gentleman, 
with a rather higher moral standard 
than the laity round him, fulfilling 
well the obligations of his station, 
and possessed of all the influence 
which naturally belonged to it. 
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The type is fast changing, and 
will soon be extinct—much for the 
better, as we are told in newspapers 
and bishops’ charges. The clergy 
of all persuasions attend now exclu- 
sively to their spiritual functions. 
The incumbent of is no longer 
to be seen, like his predecessors, on 
the board of magistrates in the next 
town. He is reading daily service 
at his church ; he is at the Convo- 
cation House at Westminster; he 
is making speeches at a missionary 
meeting, or addressing his diocesan 
on the enormities of Bishop Colenso. 
He wears a long coat and a peculiar 
waistcoat, and curtails his shirt 
collars. He cuts his apparel as 
near as he dares after the Catholic 
fashion, and aspires to match the 
priest at his own weapons. He is 
once more professional. He is one 
of an order which he hopes to re- 
store to its dignities, and he looks 
back on the secular parson, who 
hunted and shot and went to 
cricket-matches and election dinners, 
as a monster of the dark ages. The 


secular parson shared the pleasures 
as well as the occupations of his 
neighbour. He was no better than a 


layman. The modern clergy prefer 
the earlier condition, and desire to 
be once more a priesthood. We hear 
of few moral scandals among them. 
They are, as a class, devoted, self- 
sacrificing labourers, and, in an age 
more than ever given up to money- 
making, they are contented with the 
wages of an upper servant. But 
what they lose in secular position 
they aspire to recover in spiritual 
authority ; and whatever else we 
may conjecture about their future, 
it is quite certain that they will 
not long remain members of a 
Church established and governed 
by the State. Either they must 
drop their pretensions, or the Esta- 
blished Church will cease to be. 
They may preach more doctrine 
than their fathers ; it may be they 
may preach more truth; but they 
know infinitely less of the people 
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under their charge; and they in 
turn are less appreciated by their 
people. There are no longer’ inde- 
pendent points of contact between 
men who have no common occupa- 
tions; and in town and country, 
notwithstanding the multiplication 
of churches, the revival of architec- 
ture, the religious newspapers and 
magazines, and the increased talk 
about religion everywhere, the prac- 
tical influence of the clergy dimi- 
nishes daily, and they know it is so, 
and know not why it is. 

To those who like ourselves have 
no expectation of any good coming 
to us either from politics or science, 
unless statesmen and philosophers 
have some kind of faith in God, the 
outlook is not a happy one. The 
reaction towards Romanism, Anglo- 
Catholicism, or whatever it is called, 
is probably temporary—a mere 
eddy in the tide. It would not have 
arisen among us at all, except for the 
ignorance of modern history, which 
still accompanies our highest edu- 
cation. The Calvinistit and Lutheran 
Reformation agreed on one point at 
least—that the magical power sup- 
posed to belong to the clergy had 
no existence. It treated their abso- 
lution as imposture. It regarded 
their sacraments, in the form 
which they had assumed, as mere 
idolatry, their whole conception 
of Christianity as false from the 
root. It is now pretended that in 
England the priest theory was re- 
tained in a modified form, and 
people who hold that theory main- 
tain that the English Church is a 
great deal nearer “Rome than to the 
continental Protestants. It is cer- 
tain, nevertheless, that however 
politicians for state purposes might 
choose to adjust the Anglican or- 
ganisation, there would have been 
no such thing as the English Refor- 
mation, except for those among us 
who did not believe in priests at all. 

The first step of the English 
Parliament was to break the spine 
of sacerdotal assumption. They 
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allowed its ghost to hover about 
the service-book, but on condition 
that it should never take substantial 
form again. Nor can England be 
separated in any real sense from the 
reformed States abroad. English, 
Dutch, French, Germans fought, 
side by side, for the liberties of 
Europe against an enemy which 
neither acknowledged nor acknow- 
ledges that there is any distinction 
between them. If England was in 
any way singled out, it was as the 
country where the Protestant heresy 
had taken strongest and deepest 
root. Had Protestantism been 
trampled down in Holland and 
Germany, the apostolic succession 
of her bishops would not have 
saved England from the same fate; 
and as a feature in the religious 
history of mankind, the Reforma- 
tion everywhere must be considered 
as one movement. If it wasa good 


thing, all who broke off from Rome 
shared the honour; if it was an 
evil thing, all were equally guilty. 


Are we then to believe that the 
Reformation was an evil thing? 
Let us have a plain answer. If 
Doctor Pusey will not tell us, we 
must appeal to general intelligence, 
and ask whether, looking at the 
deeds that were done in the six- 
teenth century, and at the men who 
did them—looking at the character 
of the leaders on both sides, on 
the conditions of the struggle and 
on the spirit in which the battle 
was fought out—can a doubt, we 
ask, be fairly entertained on which 
side the right was lying ? A Catho- 
lic who has been bred up in the 
atmosphere of his creed, who has 
learned history from Lingard and 
Audin, and whose later studies have 
been controlled by the Index, may 
entertain an unshaken faith in the 
immaculate Church, which can err 
neither in judgment nor in action. 
A Howard or a Ker may cling to 
a cause for which his ancestors 
fought and suffered, which is iden- 
tified with the traditions of his 
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family, which at one time was the 
cause of the aristocracy against the 
Revolution. But when educated 
Protestants turn Romanists or 
Anglo-Catholics, and profess to hate 
the Reformation, they imply that 
they regard Coligny as a rebellious 
schismatic, and Catherine de Me- 
dici and her litter of hyena cubs 
as on the side of providence and 
justice; they take part with a Duke 
of Alva against William the Silent, 
with Mary Stewart against Knox and 
Murray. And such a phenomenon, 
we repeat, can only be explained by 
the system of instruction at our 
English Universities, where we are 
taught accurately the constitution 
of Servius Tullius, but where we 
never hear of the Act of Supremacy, 
and find it an open question whether 
Latimer was not a raving fanatic, 
and Cranmer a sycophant and a 
scoundrel. 

Let there be no mistake about 
this. Not only those who are be- 
coming Catholics, but tho sql. so 
who are setting the Church of Eng- 
land upon stilts, and praying for 
the reunion of Christendom, must 
equally condemn the Reformation. 
They regard the continental Pro- 
testant as a schismatic, and his re- 
volt from the Catholic Church as a 
crime. The Anglo-Catholics pal- 
liate the separation of their own 
Church of England, on the plea 
merely that it was kept providen- 
tially from lapsing into heresy, and 
they do not care to conceal their 
contempt and hate for the persons of 
the Reformers. Yet, all this time 
the so-called ‘ horrors of the French 
Revolution ’ were a mere bagatelle, 
a mere summer shower by the side 
of the atrocities committed in the 
name of religion, and with the 
sanction of the Catholic Church. 

The Jacobin Convention of 1793-4 
may serve as a measure to show 
how mild are the most ferocious 
of mere human beings when com- 
pared to an exasperated priest 
hood. By the September massacr 
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by the guillotine, by the fusillade at 
Lyons, and by the drownings on 
the Loire, five thousand men and 
women at the utmost suffered a 
comparatively easy death. Multiply 
the five thousand by ten, and you 
do not reach the number of those 
who were murdered in France 
alone in the two months of August 
and September 1572. Fifty thou- 
sand Flemings and Germans are 
said to have been hanged, burnt, 
or buried alive under Charles the 
Fifth. Add to this the long agony 
of the Netherlands in the revolt 
from Philip, the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany, the ever recurring mas- 
sacres of the Huguenots,and remem- 
ber that the Catholic religion was 
at the bottom of all these horrors, 
that the crusades against the Hu- 
guenots especially were solemnly 
sanctioned by successive popes, and 
that no word of censure ever issued 
from the Vatican except in the 
brief intervals when statesmen and 
soldiers grew weary of bloodshed, 
and looked for means to admit the 
heretics to grace. 

With this infernal business before 
men’s eyes, it requires no common 
intellectual courage to believe that 
God was on the side of the people 
who did such things—to believe 
that He allowed his cause to be 
defended by devils—while He per- 
mitted also good and brave men, 
who had originally no sympathy 
with Protestantism, to be driven 
into it by the horrible fruits of the 
old creed. 

If this be true, then indeed, as 
an Oxford Professor tells us, our 
human conceptions of justice and 
goodness are no measure of what 
those words mean when applied to 
God. Then indeed we are in worse 
case than if the throne of heaven 
was empty, and we had no Lord 
and father there at all. ‘I had 
rather be an atheist,’ says Bacon, 
‘than believe in a god who devours 
his children.’ The blackest ogre 
in a Negro fetish is a benevolent 
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angel compared to a god who can 
be supposed to have sanctioned the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

It is an old story that men make 
God after their own image. Their 
conception of his nature reflects only 
their own passions. Theological fury 
in the sixteenth century turned 
human creatures into fiends, and 
they in turn made God into a fiend 
also. The Neo-Catholics of our own 
day, while they will not disclaim 
the God of Gregory XIII., have 
softened the outlines, but have failed 
to add to its dignity. The divinity 
of the Ritualist imagination aban- 
dons the world and all its pursuits, 
cares nothing for the efforts of 
science to unfold the mysteries of 
the creation, or to remove the 
primeval curse by the amelioration 
of the it 
these it leaves to the unconverted 
man. It takes delight in incense, 
and ceremonies, and fine churches, 
and an extended episcopate, and for 
the rest is occupied in its own world, 
and in helping priests to work in- 
visible miracles. The Evangelical, 
far nobler than these, yet embar- 
assed still with his doctrines of 
reprobation, forms a theory which 
has some lineaments of superhuman 
beauty, but unable to rid himself of 
the savage element left behind by 
Calvin, offers us a Saviour at once 
all mercifal and without mercy— 
Saviour whose pity willnot reject the 
darkest sinner from his grace, yet to 
those whose perplexed minds cannot 
accept as absolutely and exhaus- 
tively true the ‘scheme of salvation’ 
deals harder measure than the Holy 
Office of Seville. The heretic, in 
the auto-da-fé, endured but a few 
moments of agony. The Calvinist 
preacher consigns him without a 
shudder to an eternity of flames. 
Faith is the cry of all theologians, 
Believe with us and you will be 
saved; refuse to believe and you 
are lost. Yet they know nothing of 
what belief means. They dogmatise 
but they fail to persuade, and they 
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are entangled in the old dilemma 
which faith alone can encounter and 
despise. ‘Aut non vult tollere 
malum aut nequit. Si non vult, 
non est bonus; si nequit, non est 
omnipotens.’ 

In the present alienation of the 
higher intellect from religion it is 
impossible to foresee how soon or 
from what quarter any better order 
of things is to be looked for. We 
spoke of an eddy in the stream, 
but there are ‘tides in the affairs of 
men’ which run longand far. The 

henomena of Spirit-rapping show 
us that the half-educated multitudes 
in England and America are ready 
for any superstition. Scientific 
culture seems inclined to run after 
the Will-o’-the-wisp of Positivism ; 
and as it is certain that ordinary 
persons will not live without a be- 
lief of some kind, superstition has a 
fair field before it, and England, 
if not Europe generally, may perhaps 
witness in the coming century some 
great Catholic revival. It is a 
possibility which the decline of 
Protestantism compels us to contem- 
plate, and it is more easy to foresee 
the ultimate result than the means 
by which its returning influence can 
be effectually combated. Catholicism 
has learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. It is tolerant now because 
its strength is broken. It has been 
fighting for bare existence, and its 
demands at present are satisfied 
with fair play. But let it once have 
a numerical majority behind it and 
it will reclaim its old authority. It 
will again insist on controlling all 
departments of knowledge. The 
principles on which it persecuted it 
still professes, and persecution will 
grow again as naturally and neces- 
sarily as a seed in a congenial soil. 
Then it will once more come in 
collision with the secular intelli- 
gence which now passes by it with 
disdain. The struggle ended in 
blood before; and it will end in 
blood again, with further results not 
difficult to anticipate. 
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We are indulging perhaps in 
visionary fears, but if experience 
shows that in the long run reason 
will prevail, it shows also that rea- 
son has a hard fight for it; and in 
the minds even of the most thought- 
ful rarely holds an undisputed em- 
pire. We expect no good from the 
theory of human things with which 
men of intellect at present content 
themselves. We look for little satis- 
faction to our souls from sciences 
which are satisfied with phenomena, 
or much good to our bodies from 
social theories of utility—utility 
meaning the gratification of the 
five senses in largest measure by 
the greatest number. We believe 
that human beings can only live 
and prosper together on the condi- 
tion of the recognition of duty, and 
duty has no meaning and no sanc- 
tion except as implying responsi- 
bility to a power above and beyond 
humanity. As long as the moral 
force bequeathed to us by Chris- 
tianity remains, the idea of obliga- 
tion survives in the conscience. 
The most emancipated philosopher 
is still dominated by its influence, 
and men continue substantially 
Christians while they believe them- 
selves to be only Benthamites. But 
the feebleness of Protestantism will 
do its work of disintegration at last, 
and a social system which has no 
religion left in it will break down 
like an uncemented arch. 

Wehave nohope from theologians, 
to whatever school they may belong. 
They and all belonging to them are 
given over to their own dreams, and 
they cling to them with a passion 
proportionate to the weakness of 
their arguments, 

There is yet a hope—it is but a 
faint one—that the laity, who are 
neither divines nor philosophers, 
may take the matter into their own 
hands, as they did at the Reforma- 
tion. If Catholicism can revive, 
far more may Protestantism revive, 
if only it can recover the spirit 
which gave it birth. Religion may 
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yet be separated from opinion, and 
brought back to life. For fixed 
opinions on questions beyond our 
reach, we may yet exchange the 
certainties of human duty ; and no 
longer trusting ourselves to so- 
called economic laws, which are no 
more laws than it is a law that an 
unweeded garden becomes a wilder- 
ness of sting-nettles, we may place 
practical religion once more on the 
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throne of society. There may lie 
before us a future of moral progress 
which will rival or eclipse our ma- 
terial splendour; or that material 
splendour itself may be destined to 
perish itself in revolution. Which 
of those two fates lies now before 
us depends on the attitude of the 
English laity towards theological 
controversy during the next half 
century. 

























would forecast the opinions of 
the coming generation, you must 
ask what speculative creed is held 
by the men between twenty and 
thirty years of age. If, that is, 
you wish to know what England 
will think and do a life-time hence, 
you must watch the philosophy of 
‘Young England’ just now. Like 
most. general maxims, this one 
misses as often as it hits. It seems 
good until applied ; but at the rude 
touch of facts, it flies into pieces, 
and is seen to be made up of 
doubtful propositions. Still, we 
may put some trust in the broad 
underlying truth, that during the 
nine or ten years which follow the 
birth of manhood, the life beliefs 
of most people crystallise. As a 
rule, a Tory at thirty is a Tory for 
life; a Liberal at that age is always 
a Liberal; a Churchman always a 
Churchman ; a Dissenter always a 
Dissenter. However, in the search 
for the political creed of Young 
England, that fact takes us but a 
little way ; for the question whether 
Toryism, Liberalism, or Radicalism 
wins most sympathy from the 
growing minds, is seen to rest on a 
stupid blunder, when touched by 
the finger of analysis. A political 
‘whip,’ indeed, tickets all men as 
Tories, Liberals, or Radicals, because 
tohim all men are voting machines, 
so far gifted with a cunning sem- 
blance of will, that they can be in- 
duced to do one of three things— 
vote with the Government, vote 
with the Opposition, or not vote at 
all. Most people, indeed, map out 
humanity on the same principle as 
the little flower-girl whom Heine 
met on first going to Paris, divided 
her wares. The poet tried to ex- 
plain that the Linnean system 
classified flowers according to the 
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{OMEBODY has said, that if you 





number of their stamens; ‘ la 
petite suivait une autre méthode, et 
comme elle me le disait, elle rangeait 
les fleurs en deux classes, celles qui 
sentent bon et celles qui puent. Je 
crois,’ adds the witty poet, ‘ qu’elle 
observait la méme classification chez 
les hommes, et c’est toujours plus 
raisonnable que de les ranger selon 
les étamines, comme Linné.’ The 
plan answers well enough in Con- 
vocation, or the House of Commons; 
but it fails when we want, not to sell 
flowers, but to find how they range 
themselves in scientific order. Just 
as a delicious or a repulsive scent 
comes from a host of blossoms that 
have no family likeness, so the name 
of Liberal or Tory takes in types of 
men who have no bond of union, ex- 
cept that which results from their 
occasionally working in the same 
team. For the purpose in hand, 
then, it is of little avail to say 
that Young England is mostly 
Liberal, or mostly Tory. What 
kind of Liberalism does it pro- 
fess? What kind of Toryism? 
Is it the Liberalism of Mr. Glad- 
stone, or Mr. Bright, or Mr. Lowe, 
or Mr. Mill? Is it the Toryism 
of Lord Cranborne, or Mr. Henley, 
or Mr. Disraeli, or Lord Stanley ? 
Even those questions do not afford 
all the elements of the problem. 
In what soil are the various types 
of Toryism or Liberalism rooted ? 
In what direction do they tend to 
develop? How do their blossoms 
stand the cold air and biting winds 
of this rough political climate ? 

We shall have the best chance of 
hitting on the right answer, if, for 
a moment, we put the political 
parties of England out of sight, and 
watch the great general currents 
of thought. The fact on which I 


wish to fix attention at the outset 
is the overmastering force with 
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which the current of Democracy is 
now flowing. Most men, indeed, 
see that current so clearly that it 
hardly needs to be pointed out. 
Even those who hate Democrac 
most fiercely hardly deny that, for 
the present, it is smiting down every 
institution with which it cannot 
harmonise. But when we ask what 
the Democracy of England is, what 
it means, what it aims at, what it 
must destroy, the question brings 
either silence or a war of words. 
Some men look upon it fearfully, and 
say nothing. To them it seems laden 
with the ruin of that England which 
is known to history ; and, stricken 
with a sense of powerlessness, they 
turn away from the sight with the 
same despair as a French noble- 
man might, ninety years ago, have 
averted his eyes from that revolu- 
tionary cloud in the horizon, which, 
although no bigger than a man’s 
hand, already seemed fated to cover 
the heavens with a veil of darkness, 
and to bring a St. Bartholomew’s 
Night to old France. Others laugh 
at such fears. They say that, like 
the tide, Democracy comes up to a 
certain point only to fall back again. 
They see, indeed, what Democracy 
has done in France, what it is doing 
in Russia, what a strength it has 
gathered in America. They see the 
wreck of the old nobilities, the 
crowd of dethroned kings, the abo- 
lition of serfdom, the downfall of 
slavery, the cry of peoples for such 
national boundaries as have been set 
by nature, and for the destruction 
of those that have been framed by 
statecraft or by divine right. And, 
as they hear the rising surge, they 
cannot flatter themselves that the 
ebb is at hand. But they fancy 
that, sooner or later, the world will 
awaken to the criminal absurdity 
of putting political power into the 
hands of ignorant masses, and they 
believe that the day of sanity will 
come in time to save the institutions 
of England from ruin. They believe 
that, in spite of Beales and his 
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roughs, the crown, the House of 
Lords, the nobility, and the Church 
will withstand the shock of revo- 
lution. True, those venerable in- 
stitutions are not so strong as they 
were once. For two centuries we 
have been cutting bit by bit off the 
king’s sceptre, until what remains 
is hardly long enough to be grasped 
by a man’s hands, and is too light 
to be used for dealinga blow. The 
House of Lords has become little 
better than a court for registering 
the decrees of the Commons, and 
out of doors the slightest sign of 
independence among the Peers is 
greeted with an angry shout. A 
pack of ‘wretched philosophers’ 
are beguiling the ignorant into the 
belief, that the land belongs to the 
people, that laws of entail are 
iniquitous, and that no man should 
be allowed to bequeath an estate to 
a child unborn; and if such per- 
nicious doctrines shall fructify into 
practice, we may see our aristo- 
cracy gradually divorced from the 
soil, and coming down to the level 
of city traders, from the rank of 
kings. While Churchmen are ask- 
ing whether it would not be well to 
think about the policy of some day 
doing something to strike out the 
damnatory clausesof the Athanasian 
Creed, M. Ernest Renan’s Vie de 
Jésus, done into English, les on 
every book-stall, price fourteen 
pence; and the working men do 
not go to church; and the clergy 
say that the educated classes are as 
infidel as were those of France 
before the Revolution. While Arch- 
deacon Denison is clamouring for 
more bishops, and plenty of them, 
many people are seriously inquiring 
whether there should be any bi- 
shops at all. While Lord Lyttelton 
is inviting Dissenters to throw them- 
selves into the arms of a Church 
which has grave thoughts of wash- 
ing herself, Dissenters are boasting 
that, when the Irish Establishment 
shall have been cleared away, the time 
will come for settling with the epi- 
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scopal bench of England, and for 
secularising the revenues of the Eng- 
lish Church. Conservatism sees all 
this ; but it says that such symptoms 
of decay only mark the height to 
which the Democratic tide has got, 
and that the day will speedily come 
when the waves shall fly back from 
our cliff-like institutions, leaving 
their strength untouched. 

That is not the opinion of some 
of the keenest minds now living. 
Those men believe that the tide is 
only beginning to flow. They be- 
lieve that iconoclastic forces are 
already at work of which we cannot 
even measure the intensity. They 
believe in the coming of a change 
that, though bloodless and stealthy, 
will be such as England has never 
seen before. They believe in the 
approach of a slow, peaceful, yet 
over-mastering revolution which 
shall give the victory to Demo- 
eracy and Socialism. In public, it 
is true, they do not express such 
opinions. They say that, as yet, 
the classes by which the change 
shall mainly be wrought are blind 
to the work before them. The 
prophecy, indeed, is only mut- 
tered in ambiguous terms. Political 
economists wrap it up in vague 
general phrases before handing it 
to the multitude. In the House of 
Commons, the most fearless debaters 
convey it in misty hints, which only 
those brethren who have the gift of 
prophecy can interpret. In the most 
Radical of morning newspapers, 
writers who have a measureless 
contempt for what are called Eng- 
lish institutions carefully keep the 
feeling out of sight, and criticise our 
glorious Constitution in Church 
and State with a mildness which 
is very edifying to the public, and 
very amusing to those who know 
the private comments of the same 
journalists. Mr. Carlyle, indeed, is 
the only teacher that has spoken his 
mind freely with respect to the 
political future. The author of 
Shooting Niagara tells us frankly 


that we are all going to perdition 
at the rate of an express train ; and 
he does not see how we can be saved 
from destruction, unless some Crom- 
well shall put on the break with 
laws that shall abolish Parlia- 
mentary Eloquences, with grape- 
shot that shall sweep away Mr. 
Beales’s body-guard, and with insti- 
tutions that shall substitute a stern, 
strong government for a Home 
Secretary who fancies that he will 
be able to rule through much 
weeping. 

With those opinions I have not 
the honour to agree ; but they are 
undoubtedly held by a crowd of 
thinking men, and it is refreshing 
to have such a bold, defiant utter- 
ance at a time when the speaking 
and writing on the coming reign 
of household suffrage are, as the 
speakers and writers themselves 
know, a mass of sickening incredi- 
bilities. Mr. Carlyle says that we 
are all telling lies. He declares 
that mendacity hangs in the very 
air we breathe. He asserts that our 
life is one huge hypocrisy. That is 
too strong a statement; but the 
fact is, that in no period of our 
history has there been so much 
corporate action, that at no time 
have Englishmen so _ habitually 
moved in masses, and hence that in 
no age have there been so many 
grounds for reticence, so many 
checks on plain speech. Few of 
us can now afford to lead an indi- 
vidual life. From morning until 
night an Englishman is the mouth- 
piece of a party. He belongs to 
a social circle whose god is Re- 
spectability, and whose patron saint 
is the late lamented Prince Consort : 
that circle is a party. He is a 
zealous Churchman : the Church is 
a party. He is a Dissenter: Dis- 
sent isa party. He is the brightest 
ornament of an atheistical sect, 
which worships ‘a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms’ called a Grand 
Etre: atheism is a party. Heisan 
advocate of Radicalism, or old 
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Whiggism, or new Whiggism, or 
Liberalism, or Conservatism, or high 
Toryism: each of these isms is a 
party. At every moment of his life 
he speaks in the name of scores 
or thousands whom, on pain of 
partisan damnation, he must not 
commit to opinions which they do 
not hold. So his constant effort is 
to say, not what he himself believes, 
but only as much of what he be- 
lieves as he can safely tell. In the 
long run, the habit of keeping back 
much of what he thinks acts de- 
structively on the man _ himself. 
The practice dims his conscience, 
and alters his very creed. He 
suppresses so much, that in the 
end he blots out part of himself, 
and hardly knows what he believes 
as a man, and what as a partisan. 
While the process of decline is going 
on, the man’s utterances lack the 
warmth, the clear ring, the sharp 
edge, which we find in the ideas 
that come straight from the heart 
and brain. That is why partisan 
speeches sound so hollow. That is 
why the writing of able men in the 
leading columns even of the chief 
journals so often lacks edge and 
distinctness, and seems the work of 
an intellectual machine, rather than 
of a living intellect. It is for the 
same reason that most men are so 
much smaller than nature meant 
them to be. Nature meant them to 
be big and well formed ; but they 
are stunted and disproportioned, 
because some of their faculties have 
never been exercised at all. They 
will not speak out, they will not say 
what they think; so they become 
like unto the thing they worship— 
the God of Corporate Action, whose 
gospel is that of Suppression, whose 
hymns are made up of abstract 
phrases punctuated with winks, and 
unto whose throne goes up, day and 
night, the incense of hypocrisy. Mr. 
Mill believes this lack of indi- 
viduality to be the most dangerous 
sign in modern civilisation. At 
least, if men would dare to lead 
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the lives marked out for them by 
nature, they would speedily be very 
different from a race of mental and 
moral dwarfs. Keats spoke the 
truth under the veil of poetic exag- 
geration when he said, that if each 
would express himself each would 
be great, and humanity would be- 
come ‘a grand democracy of forest 
trees.’ 

In dealing either with politics or 
religion, the best plan in the long 
run is to use plain, Saxon, fireside 
English,and not to veil our thoughts 
under the big phrases that fit a 
Queen’s speech, or the address of 
an episcopal synod, or the after- 
dinner oratory of Mr. Disraeli. If 
clear-sighted men were to speak in 
that straightforward fashion about 
the political future of England, they 
would give us no more clap-trap 
about the eagerness of the working 
classes to preserve every English in- 
stitution from the sacrilegious hand 
of Democracy. No such eagerness 
exists. There are, it is true, many 
‘ Conservative working men,’ how- 
ever the Radicals may sneer at the 
idea; and those ‘Conservative work- 
ing men’ may be a considerable 
force at the next election. But the 
Tory ‘whips’ will do well not to 
count upon them as a steadfast vot- 
ing power. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the industrial classes have 
democratic instincts, and, sooner or 
later, we shall see the results of these 
instincts with startling clearness. 

At the outset, we shall do well 
to note the striking contrast be- 
tween the present Democracy of 
England and the old Democracy of 
France. That of England comes 
mostly from below; that of France 
came mostly from above. The en- 
thusiastic followers of Mr. Beales 
do not belong to the classes that 
make our laws or write our books ; 
and no band of wits lent themselves 
for years to the task of planning 
how the Hyde Park railings might 
best be thrown down. In France 
it was different. For half a century 
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before the king’s head was cut off, 
the intellect of the country was 
virtually on the side of revolution. 
And the reason is not far to seek. 
The national institutions were such 
as unfettered intellect could not 
but strive to destroy. Against the 
peculiar form of nobility, in par- 
ticular, it could not but declare war 
to the knife. For brains know that 
they are better than wealth, or birth, 
or noble rank, or kingly position ; 
they know that they form the aris- 
tocracy of God; and to brains the 
aristocracy of France was an in- 
carnate insult. It does not follow, 
of course, that brains will always 
be found on the side of the levellers 
who seek to pull down hereditary 
rank. On the contrary, for ages 
such a thought may seem sacri- 
legious even to those whose gifts of 
mind give them a conscious and 
proud supremacy. In every era 


the ruling motive must be self- 
preservation, and in some eras, self- 
preservation can come only from 


the strong arm. At such times 
physical strength is the most 
highly prized of natural endow- 
ments. A noble or a king with 
armed troops at his back can save 
our wives, our children, and our 
wealth from destruction. By the 
mere waving of his hand, he can 
take all that makes life worth hav- 
ing; and without his aid we cannot 
purchase an hour’s safety or peace. 
Hence he stands in the place of an 
earthly god, and we cannot help 
paying him the worship of love or 
of fear. The Englishman of the 
fourteenth century who, while hail- 
ing Chaucer as the poetic Messiah, 
should have sneered at Chaucer’s 
mailed and ermined liege lord as an 
illiterate boor, would have beena fool; 
for it was the mailed and ermined 
liege lord who ruled the world, not 
the silent clerk. But the just reve- 
rence for rank which rests on the 
basis of might still lives, though the 
necessity for it has gone ; or rather, 
after the death of the iron age, 
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it exacts allegiance on different 
grounds. Centuries after mere brute 
strength begins to go down, and 
mind to go up, intellect crowds 
the ante-chambers of birth, with 
petitions couched in the language 
of a prayer to God, and with dedi- 
cations that might be fitly pro- 
nounced by‘an ape which saw in 
a coveted cocoa-nut tree a being 
clothed with the lightnings of heaven. 
In all history there is nothing more 
melancholy than the dedicatory 
epistles which such minds as Swift, 
even so late as his day, penned in 
presence of a lord. In those letters, 
great intellects lick the dust before 
rank. They beg for leave to clean 
lordly boots. They take their shoes 
from off their feet, and bow their 
faces unto the earth, as if before 
the awfulness of a burning bush, 
and say in words borrowed from 
the book of God, that the ground 
is holy. And they know that the 
ground is not holy. They know 
that they are telling lies. You can 
read the consciousness of that fact 
between the lines of the epistle 
in which Swift dedicates the Tule 
of a Tub to Lord Somers. Swift 
was no flunkey. Ifever man could 
estimate rank at its true value, 
and see how contemptible it was 
by the side of mind, that man was 
Swift. If ever pride prompted 
a human being to assert his per- 
sonal dignity, it was in the case of 
Swift. How he must have chafed 
under the self-sufficiency of Temple! 
How boundless must have been his 
contempt for the lordlings from 
whom he had to beg favours! And 
to his honour we must confess that 
he chose his patrons well. Somers, 
for one, was a great man. But 
Somers is lauded in terms which 
we should accuse of indecent ex- 
aggeration if used by a poet in 
praise of an archangel. Somers 
is the ‘ sublimest genius of the age 
for wit, learning, judgment, elo- 
quence, and wisdom.’ Without one 
bad quality he unites all that is 
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good and heroic in the characters 
of Socrates, Aristides, Epaminondas, 
Cato, Tully, and Atticus. Finally, 
my lord is coupled with Deity as 
the best judge of the papers that 
make up the Tale. ‘God and your 
lordship know their faults and their 
merits.’ ‘God and your lordship!’ 
There is not a more tragic phrase 
in the literature of artistic iniquity. 
What makes it so tragic is, that 
it was used by one who knew 
that he was telling lies. There 
is no other word that will fitly 
express the fact. Much allow- 
ance may be made for the eti- 
quette of the time, for the power 
of literary patrons, and for the 
poetical license given to literary 
suppliants. Nevertheless, the dedi- 
catory wreaths that strew the path 
of nobility blossom into falsehoods. 
And when intellect thus sins against 
light, by consciously lending the 
artist’s hand to the service of un- 
truth, nobility can be pardoned for 
the contemptuous air with which it 
opens the first-floor windows, and 
pitches its coppers into the up- 
lifted hat of the singing crowd 
that makes the gutter musical. To 
Swift’s honour, let us bear in mind 
that he is manifestly ashamed of 
himself. His hallelujahs are sung 
with a cracked voice, as if moral 
debility had brought on a relaxed 
throat, sadly lacking the gargle of 
a good conscience. One is glad 
that his clear notes become husky 
when, bareheaded and breechless, 
he trudges through mud and rain 
shouting puffs. 

WhatSwift was doing in England, 
other men of letters were doing in 
France at the same time, and long 
afterwards. The Voltaires were 
falling down upon their knees before 
titled villains like Orleans and 
Dubois, calling upon heaven and 
the Greek gods to witness that such 
heroism, such intellect, such skill 
in statesmanship never before took 
human shape ; beseeching one great 
man after another to shed the light 
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of his countenance upon them ; and 
imploring him to give his humble 
servant the place of a_ political 
lacquey, or a spy. It is true that 
the Parisian men of letters paid com- 
pliments much more finely than 
their clumsy brethren of England. 
In the art of complimentary lying 
Voltaire stood peerless. An ori- 
ginal faculty for the work had been 
developed by steady practice. He 
lifts his hat so gracefully to the 
devil that we stand in mute admi- 
ration, even though the object of 
worship be a mean shabby devil 
like Dubois, who wins power in the 
way that other men win a halter; 
and who signalises the first day of 
his cardinalate by swearing at his 
servants until he is black in the 
face, because they have not awa- 
kened him in time to permit of his 
saying mass for once in his life. 
There is not a more horrible sight 
in the Pandemonium of old France 
than that of the most brilliant 
minds in all the world thus delibe- 
rately worshipping the devil. But, 
though they gracefully said the 
satanic liturgy, they did not like it. 
Voltaire must often have gnashed 
his teeth in speechless rage after 
imploring leave to eat the crumbs 
that fell from the table of ennobled 
scoundrels or fools who were un- 
worthy to be his valets. The Vol- 
taires longed for days when the 
destruction of artificial barriers 
should put the scoundrels and the 
fools in the place appointed for 
them by nature. It is true that 
they had no love for the rabble, who 
had neither polish, nor wit, nor 
wealth ; and they did not long for 
a democratic era, which should give 
the rabble supreme power. But 
they terribly hastened the coming 
of its supremacy by tipping barbed 
epigrams with poison, and sticking 
them in the hide of the old no- 
blesse. 

Such was cne reason why the in- 
tellect of France instinctively put 
itself on the side of revolution, or at 
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least did revolutionary work. An- 
other reason was still more power- 
fal, and also more worthy of those 
whom it swayed. Whatever is of- 
fensive or hateful to that clear cold 
type of mind which springs from 
habitual thought was on the side of 
authority. That type of intellect 
shuns and half despises enthusiasm ; 
but it instinctively takes the part 
of justice, because it sees more 
clearly than the unreflecting de- 
votee, either of heaven or hell, what 
justice is; and because justice offers 
a product which is artistically, as 
well as morally, complete. Men of 
great ability are seldom wrong- 
doers, even when their own in- 
terests conflict with the interests of 
others, for the simple reason that 
they can readily disentangle the 
elements of a moral problem, and 
follow a conscience free from the 
mist of stupidity. In dealing with 


broad general questions such men 
are always, in the long run, on 
the side of justice. If at times they 


strike a blow for tyranny, we can 
easily mark the current of prejudice 
which runs between their eyes and 
the thing at which they look ; and, 
sooner or later, they will themselves 
make allowance for the refracting 
medium through which they see ; 
sooner or later they will kill oppres- 
sion and unfairness. 

Such is the tendency of intel- 
lect in any form; such, I repeat, 
is the special tendency of that 
clear cold type which lives for 
ever in the literature and tra- 
ditions of Greece. Now, of all 
modern intellects, that of France is 
most like to the Greek in the love 
of artistic form; in the passion for 
definiteness of thought and figure ; 
and in the habit of pushing a prin- 
ciple to what seems the logical con- 
clusion, so that the thinker’s eye 
shall be soothed by the artistic com- 
pleteness of the argumentative lines, 
and not shocked by those irregu- 
larities of compromise which the es- 
sentially English mind sees without 
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discomfort. That measured beauty 
of form whichgives a supremecharm 
to French prose, and that air of 
logical rigour which marks French 
speculation, come from the same 
impulse. Art means beauty set in 
life-like order; philosophy means 
principles set in logical order; and 
both result from the passion for 
completeness, or the horror of an 
inharmonious line. Between Kant, 
rounding off the limits within which 
the intellect can work scientifically, 
and Goethe, clothing the passions 
of life with the artistic unity of 
Faust, there is little surface affinity ; 
yet in reality both minds obey the 
same rule; each says in his own 
way that, if we only look deep 
enough, we shall see a rounded 
completeness in what seems a shape- 
less mass to the eye unpurified by 
the euphrasy and rue of thought and 
melody. The passion for complete- 
ness may indeed exist without the 
faculties for gathering in the mate- 
rials that can afford a completeness 
which shall be real. In France 
that passion has been stronger than 
those faculties ; hence, with all its 
flowing lines, her best work has a 
certain thinness beside the best 
work of Germany and England ; 
her beauty is not so highly or- 
ganised as the beauty of life; she 
has no Shakespeare and no Goethe. 
But this union of power and weak- 
ness was precisely what made the 
intellect of France so immediately 
fatal to her old institutions. That 
mental type does not make sufficient 
allowance for the myriad conditions 
that in practice qualify every ab- 
stract principle. Its reasoning is 
that of the mathematician, who 
deals with necessary, not with con- 
tingent, truth; it is logical only’ 
within a certain circle, and outside 
that circle it is apt to use logical 
forms instead of .logic itself. But 
for that very reason, I repeat, the 
Greek or the French mind is the 
most destructive to all things that 
rest on mere usage or prescription. 
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Its logic is quick to see the flaws in 
the reasoning by which they are 
defended. It is free from the sus- 
picion that its own abstract prin- 
ciples may mislead. And in its 
passion for the logical sequence that 
shall be artistically visible, as well 
as philosophically complete, it 
strikes without fear of practical 
consequences. 

A keen-sighted French student 
could not look out of his window 
without observing a crowd of corpo- 
rate iniquities. At the distance ofa 
stone’s throw was a proud church ; 
by its side was a nunnery; a little 
way off was a monastery; and in 
the gardens and the corridors were 
troops of black-coated monks and 
priests. Most of them were good 
enough as things went; saints in 
comparison with the courtiers of 
both sexes. But they taught a 
creed which had become incredible 
toallthinking men. Their stories of 
the miracles that had been wrought 
by themselves and their forerunners ; 
their doctrine that the Church was 
infallible; their assertion that God 
enabled them to turn a bit of bread 
into his own body ; and their claim 
to the power of forgiving the re- 
pentant sinner,—all this fabric— 
when struck by the contemptuous 
foot of reason, flew into pieces. 
You might as hopefully have asked 
a logical and irreverent French- 
man to believe in the existence of 
Jupiter Olympius as in such a mass 
of pious fictions. Had generations 
of profligacy not deadened the re- 
ligious instincts of France, and had 
the moral atmosphere enabled cul- 
ture to be devout, feeling might 
have guided logic toa different end. 
As it was, the Catholic Church was 
branded as the hugest corporate 
joke in the history of man. It out- 
raged reason and defied facts. So, 
on scientific grounds, the new-born 
race of critics smote it without 
mercy. 

They also assailed it on another 
ground. The Church was political 
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as well as religious; she was so 
bound up with the State, that it 
seemed hardly possible to cut the 
two asunder. Prelates acted as 
ministers, often filling the highest 
places ; often acting like the leech 
rather than the Christian ; and often 
displaying a profligacy which, if not 
really worse than that of other men, 
seemed worse, because it held a 
crosier and wore a red hat. Again, 
priests had the ear of the Grand 
Monarque and his successors. Priests 
wielded the powers of the confes- 
sional at Versailles; they could, 
and did, put mischief into the head 
of the strongest sovereign ; and they 
were naturally blamed for much of 
the misery and injustice that suc- 
cessive kings had lavished upon 
France. Now, while bitter things 
might be said against the Church 
without much danger, a lampoon 
against the State meant a passport 
to the Bastille. Since the stability 
of the State meant the stability of 
the whole titled order, which lived 
on the riches wrung from the blood 
of the poor, the open preaching of 
republicanism would have cost a 
man hisears. But when the priestly 
functions were hit with the shafts 
of ridicule or argument, so, indi- 
rectly, were those of the State. 
Hence the Church’s connection with 
the State supplied an outlet for the 
pent-up wrath of the literary order 
against the governing classes. The 
first assaults on the monarchy took 
the form of assaults on the clergy. 
Those assaults accustomed people 
to hear authority questioned, and 
heralded the revolutionary change. 
Destructive force was given to 
criticism by another important 
cause. One of the clearest facts in 
the history of opinion is, that a 
war of systems, scientific or dog- 
matic, has always a tendency to 
become a war of first principles. In 
other words, the scientific instinct 
which impels us to explain phe- 
nomena by a reference to the fewest 
laws that will suffice, constantly 
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sends us back to the root of beliefs, 
and turns the dogmatist into the 
metaphysician. Thus, to take a 
case from the history of philosophy, 
Hobbes and Locke strove to under- 
mine the system of Descartes ; 
Berkeley to undermine that of 
Hobbes and Locke ; Hume to under- 
mine that of Berkeley ; Kant to un- 
dermine that of Hume; and Comte 
to undermine that of Kant. Each 
one attempts, not so much to criti- 
cise the details of his forerunners’ 
teaching, as to show that the foun- 
dation is insecure. Each attempts to 
go deeper into the same ground, in 
the fashion of Kant; or to build on 
a new site, in the fashion of Comte. 
The history of physics also records, 
first, the discovery of what seem to 
be new forces, and then the attempts 
to resolve those into others already 
known; so that the latest results 
of science point to the conclusion 
that heat, ight, and sound, are but 
different manifestations of the same 
central energy. Thus it is with 
politics also. Obeying the law of 
self-preservation, one age builds up 
a system on the idea that certain 
classes or certain men have inalien- 
able rights, given to them by nature, 
or flowing from their rank. To 
question the belief is treason and 
folly. It is accepted as a gospel ; 
and, for a while, the sole point of 
dispute is, to whom do the rights 
apply ? But with the death of the 
necessities that called the creed into 
being, with the decay of the fervour 
that first gave it vigour, or with 
the gradual growth of the national 
mind, comes the preliminary ques- 
tion, whether those rights exist at 
all. 

Thus the history of every politi- 
cal and religious system is the 
history of man’s tendency to fly 
back to a battle-field of first prin- 
ciples ; and to that pass educated 
France had come long before the 
Revolution. Thinkers had long 
ceased to notice dogmatic disputes, 
and were busy analysing the mental 
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soil in which dogmas grew. They 
had also ceased to go in search of 
arguments which should prove that 
the social order of France was the 
best of all possible orders ; that the 
nobles had a divine right to use 
spurs, and the peasants a divine 
obligation to wear saddles. They 
concerned themselves with the ques- 
tions, how civil society arose ; how 
moral systems took shape ; how it 
came to pass that some men had a 
right to stand idle, and live on what 
other men had earned ; how it hap- 
pened that the land was tilled by 
one class and owned by another; 
how, in one word, the world of an 
Omnipotent Being could be so badly 
planned as to find its highest mani- 
festation in a country cursed with 
the misery, the profligacy, the igno- 
rance, and the tyranny of France. 
Different answers were given to 
these questions, according to the 
mental turn of the critic. <A logi- 
cal and constructive mind, like 
Montesquieu, built up society on 
the most common-place materials : 
on brutal instincts, on men’s love 
of keeping what they had got, 
on their wish to get more, on 
family affection, on superstition, on 
reverence, on things which left no 
room for divine rights, and which 
suggested that there could be no 
great harm in pulling down a fabric 
composed of stuff that nature had 
distributed with such a lavish 
hand. A logical and destructive 
mind, like Voltaire, showed how 
utterly hollow was the theological 
sanction for existing political insti- 
tutions ; and how every political, as 
well as every religious belief, sprang 
from germs sown by the hand of 
immediate necessity, and not, as the 
priests said, miraculously planted 
by God, or miraculously watered 
by heaven. A logical and emotional 
mind, like Rousseau, instinctively 
felt that French society was hollow 
and rotten; pined for a state which 
should give the natural feelings of 
man free play; argued that the 
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best part of human nature had been 
more and more cramped with the 
advance of civilisation ; and ended 
by setting forth, with marvellous 
eloquence, the superior charms of 
savage life. 

De Tocqueville has pointed out an- 
other important fact, the fact that 
the literary men of France not only 
fought on the side of revolution, 
but fought with a power which 
their class had exercised in no pre- 
vious age and in no other country. 
They attacked political institutions 
with the fury of men whose aggres- 
sive heat was untempered by the 
cold breath of experience. They 
knew nothing of public business. 
They had never governed men. 
They had neither the hope nor the 
ambition to enter public life. Unless 
they would consent to become 
clerkly tools, the doors of the State 
were for ever shut in their faces. 
Sometimes they did consent to drive 
the quill of routine, but in those 
cases they too often used the official 
ink to pen political lampoons ; and, 
for that reason among others, the 
whole writing tribe was invited to 
confine the exercise of its adminis- 
trative faculty within the bounds of 
its library. The writing tribe obeyed. 
Instead of studying blue-books, with 
a view to practical reforms, it gave 
the rein to its aspirations after 
artistic symmetry, and took to 
creating political Utopias. The work 
was at once easy and delightful. 
Shut out from the great restless 
world, the man of letters speedily 
drew the outlines of such a system 
of polity as the world had never seen. 
He threw up his logical scaffolding; 
he exhausted the quarry of thought 
and sentiment to furnish blocks of 
mathematical regularity and titanic 
size for the new Temple of State; 
he joined those blocks together with 
the cement of reason; he gave the 
columns of the portico a Doric sim- 
plicity, or a Corinthian richness ; 
he filled the spacious halls with the 
sound of contentment and mirth ; 
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and, standing at the doorway, he 
proclaimed aloud that all the nations 
of the earth might enter, and live 
in the midst of undying plenty, and 
forget the tyranny of noble and 
king. Had France possessed a 
Parliament like that of England, 
the invitation would have been 
greeted with a shout of laughter. 
Had France possessed the political 
experience which can be given by 
nothing but generations of political 
life, the people would have told the 
dreamers to seek for an audience in 
the nursery. But the governing 
class wasa clique. The people had 
no means of learning that, of all 
complicated organisations, the most 
elaborate is a nation; that, of all 
practical tasks, the most difficult is 
the task of governing men; that 
to apply rigidly symmetrical laws 
to a community which had gathered 
complexity from the growth of cen- 
turies, was like setting all ages, 
sexes, and conditions to learn one 
lesson from one book; that the 
business of legislation must be essen- 
tially slow and experimental ; and 
that, though good laws could do 
much for a country, they were 
powerless to effect radical changes 
without the aid of time. The French 
people did not know those things. 
On the other hand, they knew that 
they were often hungry, miserable, 
and badly paid. They knew that 
they had frequently been the slaves 
of aristocratic tyranny. They knew 
that the laws were framed for the 
good of a class; and, since their 
exclusion from the making of those 
laws had taught them to lean on 
the Government, they charged the 
Government with whatever was 
wrong. Therefore, when the men 
of letters said, ‘ It is the laws which 
are answerable for your misery ; it 
is we who can bring that political 
millennium which all past time has 
foretold,’ the people listened with a 
believing ear, and unconsciously 
registered in their hearts the doom 
of feudalism, 
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If the official mind had seen 
whither the Voltaires and the Rous- 
seaus were leading the nation, it 
would have done its best to put the 
extinguisher of a prison cell on the 
flickering flame of political philo- 
sophy. But, by the time that the 
ministers had learned the effect of 
the poison, the mischief was done ; 
the doctrines of Voltaire had been 
wafted on the wings of epigram 
into the boudoir; the doctrines of 
Rousseau had found an echo in the 
hearts of the whole peasantry : and 
while culture was laughing at ‘ di- 
vine rights,’ passionate ignorance 
was muttering the ‘ rights of man.’ 
Even the classes which had most 
to fear from any political change, 
could not help going with the 
stream, and they powerfully assisted 
to bring the day that utterly and for 
ever destroyed their own order. 

If we now turn to England, we 
shall notice a striking contrast. For 
as long a time as authentic history 
covers, the Englishman has been ‘a 
political animal.’ That is to say, 
his instincts have been such as 
specially to fit him for the work of 
governing himself and other people. 
From what sources those instincts 
spring, is too large a question to 
be debated here. Much is doubt- 
less due to race, much to situa- 
tion, and much to the historical acci- 
dents which have brought succes- 
sive political elements to modify 
the force of each other. I shall 
content myself with taking the 
cause that lies nearest at hand—the 
fact that for many centuries the 
English people have been able to 
lead a comparatively free life. Even 
in feudal times, the common people 
were a great democratic force, who 
might easily be led, but not en- 
slaved ; and who by sheer weight 
bore down whetever they did not 
like, whether it was a palace or a 
monastery. They led a fiercely local 
life in little country or civic centres, 
which were almost like separate 
nationalities. They stubbornly in- 
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sisted on managing local affairs in 
their own way, and thus the town- 
ships of England formed so many 
schools, in which the teacher was 
practice, and the lessons in the art 
of government were the most valu- 
able that any people has ever re- 
ceived. Thus was developed in the 
English race a political instinct 
which, in a most unscientific, most 
inartistic fashion, has done won- 
ders in the field of administration. 
Among its first commands was one 
of which philosophy did not see the 
wisdom for several centuries later. 
Old England told the priests and 
the men of letters, that is, the men 
of thought, to mind their own busi- 
ness and to leave the work of prac- 
tical management to practical men. 
Not only has the command been 
obeyed, but the theorists are now 
the loudest eulogists of its wisdom. 
Even the prettiest of living thinkers, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, sternly in- 
sists that ‘ the critic must keep out 
of the region of immediate practice 
in the political, social, humanita- 
rian sphere, if he wants to make a 
beginning for that more free specu- 
lative treatment, which may, per- 
haps, one day make its benefits felt 
even in this sphere, but in a natural 
and thence irresistible manner.’ 
Well, that is not precisely what was 
said by the idealess, money-grubbing 
Philistines who carried on the civic 
and parliamentary life of Old Eng- 
land. They could not talk so philo- 
sophically ; they had a brutal con- 
tempt for speculation ; and they did 
not dream of a day when England 
should be governed by the children 
of light, when there should be no 
God but Geist, and when Arminius 
should be his prophet. Still, in 
their blundering way, our fathers 
expressed a profound truth when 
they declared that even the ablest 
student must be blind to many 
supremely important things, which 
practice revealed to the commonest 
understanding. They meant that 
no effort of thought could bring 
G2 
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before a thinker’s eye the multi- 
tude of circumstances which, in 
real life, modify the influence of a 
general law. Mere closet students 
overlook that fact in forming their 
ideal conceptions. Hence the pet- 
tiest exemplar of practicality that 
ever weighed tea and sugar behind 
a counter, can often see that the 
man of genius is wrong, and can 
hold him in corresponding con- 
tempt. Frequently, no doubt, such 
contempt is signally misplaced, and 
is only the expression of that brutal, 
aggressive ignorance, the circle of 
whose knowledge is drawn by the 
compass of stupidity. It is not an 
edifying sight to witness a pack of 
fox-hunting squires hooting downa 
man like Burke, because, in their 
besotted ignorance, they fancy that 
so resplendent an intellect can- 
not be safe. And it says little for 
the culture of England that, in our 
own day, the greatest of her politi- 
cal thinkers should more than once 
have been denied a hearing in the 


House of Commons, on the plea 
that he was ‘too clever’ to be prac- 
tical, though the practical element 
in his harangues was so strong as 
to destroy the sharpness of their 


philosophical edge. Such men as 
Burke and Mill add to speculative 
genius an administrative talent 
which outweighs that possessed by 
a legion of quarter-sessions chair- 
men, and an army of borough mem- 
bers. But, though it is mortifying 
to think that such intellects are 
ever doomed to excite the contempt 
of organised blockheadism and 
beadleism, still, in the main, the 
practical men do right when they 
warn the theorists off the field of 
action. Burke not only acknow- 
ledged the wisdom of such a warn- 
ing, but made it the constant theme 
of his feverish eulogies. Though 
one of the most speculative intellects 
that ever engaged in the discussion 
of practical politics, he detested 
with the fierceness of a fanatic the 
insolent speculators who aspired 
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to import their metaphysics into 
the statute book. Those wretches 
had committed the unpardonable 
sin. They were the Judases of 
politics. And to their stupendous 
wickedness they add stupendous 
folly. Their neat little constitutions 
proved, not that they were men of 
intellect, but that they were the 
most prodigious blockheads who 
had ever laid a sacrilegious hand 
on the ark of State. In metaphor, 
Burke gave Siéyes to be torn limb 
from limb. Every proof of his 
folly was accompanied by an or- 
chestral chorus of wrath, from 
which uprose the words ‘Stone him 
to death !’ 

It is sometimes said that the Eng- 
lish dislike to speculation springs 
from an inability to speculate. But 
whether such an inability exists in 
England or not, it certainly has no 
place in Scotland ; and yet no peo- 
ple are more sceptical than the 
Scotch respecting the sufficiency of 
speculation to guide them through 
the tangled labyrinth of practical 
life. Nor, in this matter, do the 
Scotch differ from the English. It 
is not true that the English mind is 
either unfit for speculative thought, 
or averse from it. The literature of 
England is essentially a speculative 
literature, and the speculative power 
of England is inferior to that of 
Germany alone. In England, quite 
as much as in Scotland, Germany, 
or France, must we seek for the root 
of those speculative doctrines which 
are acting with the force of disin- 
tegrating agencies on old institu- 
tions and traditional beliefs. In 
modern times, to take one example 
out of many, it was England that, 
through the minds of Hobbes and 
Locke, first taught the sensationalist 
philosophy, which, directly or in- 
directly, is revolutionising modern 
habits of thought ; which is banish- 
ing theology from the plains of re- 
flection to the uplands of meditation ; 
which has supplied the world with 
a new moral and political creed; and 
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which, whether its conclusions are 
true or not, is training men to think 
with a definiteness that can be 
matched only in the annals of dia- 
lectical Greece. It is in England 
that we see the first uprise of the 
grim political creed that has its 
practical embodiment in democracy. 
The weapons of the Voltaires and 
the Diderots were forgedin England, 
and they reached France as contra- 
band goods. Half a century after- 
wards they came back in the form 
of ‘French ideas ;’ just as a bit of 
Birmingham hardware, or a piece of 
Manchester cotton, might first be 
sent to Paris, and then bereturned to 
the place of its manufacture, covered 
with ornamental devices, and made 
ever so much more pretty, and ever 
so much more useless. Led by 
Burke, the Tory statesmen of Eng- 
land raised for long years a scream 
of inarticulate horror at the im- 
portation of those impious products 
of a nation which aspired to manu- 
facture systematic anarchy and 
atheistical politics for the whole 
world. They would keep ‘ French 
ideas’ out of England by war; and 
they tried hard. But they failed, 
because those ideas were in the air, 
and could be withstood by no belli- 
gerent quarantine. Those ideas 
were in the air, because the cor- 
ruption of dead systems had charged 
the soil of England, as well as the 
soil of France, with gases which 
were acting as a subtle poison on 
the beliefs of a whole generation, 
and clearing the ground for the 
growth of purer and nobler faiths. 
But had it been possible for the 
Sidmouths and the Castlereaghs to 
strangle speculation in its cradle, 
they would have done a signal 
service to Toryism. Perhaps the 
English aristocracy would still have 
had reason to believe that the 
English people were sent into this 
world to provide them with the 
luxury of power, and their younger 
sons with the luxury of place. 

The free life of England, by 


stamping on the mind of the whole 
nation the truth that speculative 
teaching must be imperfect as a 
guide to action, and thus by im- 
planting a wholesome contempt for 
merely speculative criticism, has 
prompted Englishmen to guard 
their institutions with jealous arm. 
In no age has either the Church 
or the State lacked assailants ; but 
the revolutionary proposals have 
had to face the hostility of free 
assemblies, composed of men whose 
dearest interests have been bound 
up with the stability of those 
institutions, who have keenly felt 
how disastrous might be the results 
of change, and who have habitually 
denounced the new ideas as too 
impracticable even for discussion. 
Therefore, whatever effect the lite- 
rary or revolutionary class has exer- 
cised in the political life of England 
has been slow and indirect. That 
class has never dictated any spe- 
cific reform, though, of course, every 
reform is largely indebted to its 
efforts. It has won its triumphs by 
creating a new atmosphere of ideas, 
which, gradually and imperceptibly 
changing the mental constitutions 
of the people, has inspired them 
with new wants, and thus has 
brought new laws. 

If in this country there ever was 
a time when the men of letters 
threatened to encroach on the do- 
main of practice, it was in the era 
of the French Revolution. Society 
was in that porous condition which 
renders it peculiarly open to the in- 
fluence of new ideas. A large mass 
even of Englishmen were tired of 
the dead, brutal, selfish cant which 
had been spoken for a century by 
legislators and priests. England 
and the world were cursed by the 
rule of the worst king that ever sat 
on the English throne : a king who, 
to the bigotry of a monk and the 
conscientiousness of an anchorite, 
added a wealth of stupidity that 
would have equipped a legion of 
serfs; a king compared with whom 
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a Caligula would have been harm- 
less, because England would have 
struck the head off a Caligula before 
it had done much mischief; whereas 
George was such an incarnation of 
English respectability that, for two 
generations, the people cheered him 
on to the commission of the most 
gigantic political crimes recorded in 
the history of the nation. In the 
nobles the king found fitting com- 
pany. The great Whig and Tory 
families were equal to no more 
heroic effort than that of fighting 
for a huge share of public funds. 
And the clergy sanctified the holy 
efforts of monarch and lord by the 
blessing of their own practice. 
Never was the church more dead; 
never did her divines have less in- 
fluence on the world of thought ; 
never did they so persistently act 
on the principle that the people 
were created for the convenience of 
the priest; never was the teaching 
of religion more emphatically a 
trade. When, at such a time, the 
writing men of France uplifted 
their voice in favour of a society 
built on nobler principles, even 
Englishmen listened; and when 
the new gospel was taught with all 
the perfection of French liter ary 

art, it found a large and apprecia- 
tiveaudience. Such pointed, witty, 
and eloquent discourses had never 
been heard before. Between the 
political writing of France and that 
of England there was all the differ- 
ence that exists between the Lettres 
Provinciales and the Leligion of 
Protestants ; between Renan’s Vie 
de Jésus and Colenso’s Pentateuch ; 
between French prose, which unites 
the highest polish of the study with 
the colloquial ease of the fireside, 
and English prose, which has force 
and fire, but not the airy lightness 
that comes from the drawing-room 
banter of a thousand years. Thus 
gifted with the power of expression, 
the Parisian men of letters had a 
potent effect even upon remote 
English districts, where their names 
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were hardly known. Every pro- 
vincial town had its revolutionary 
club. The journalists who appealed 
to the impulsive classes preached 
the rights of man. Poets like Burns 
sang those rights in verse which 
had a terribly democratic ring. 
Pamphleteers like Tom Paine ex- 
pressed them in homely, telling 
Saxon. And even members of 
aristocratic families, like Charles 
Fox, coquetted with the maxims of 
a creed which was forcing the 
French to shatter hereditary insti- 
tutions to pieces. At one time, 
indeed, it seemed as if the literary 
class were to revise our constitu- 
tion. But there speedily came a 
reaction. The excesses of the Robe- 
spierres and the St. Justs shocked 
the conscience of England; the 
paper-constitutions of Sieyes excited 
the ridicule of our practical men; 
the cry to arms against the revolu- 
tionary crusade of France drowned 
the republican clamour; and this 
country plunged into a war which, 
for the time, was to paralyse Libe- 
ralism, and to endow the remnants 
of feudalism with half a century of 
new life. 

Such I believe to be the main 
causes why England was not so 
swiftly pulled along the democratic 
road as France. We have now to 
see how far she has kept back ; and 
therefore, we must ask what are 
her political classes, and what is the 
strength of each. 

Beginning in geological order at 
what may be called the primary 
formations of society, we come to 
the people who dwell in the lanes 
and alleys of great towns; the 
dense masses that exist in the St. 
Gileses and the Whitechapels. In 
quiet times the ‘roughs’ count for 
nothing as an active political force. 
They are too ignorant to agitate on 
their own account for such impal- 
pable boons as an extension of the 
suffrage. They know, poor things, 
that they are hungry and ill clad; 
and hence the only form of political 
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agitation which they understand is 
the breaking of bakers’ windows ; 
but on that form a veto is put by 
the omnipotent policeman. When, 
however, they are led by classes 
higher thanthemselves,—when they 
strike up a political kinship with 
intelligence on the basis of a com- 
mon hunger,—then they cease to 
be an inert mass, and for themoment, 
they become a tremendous demo- 
cratic power. The statesman knows 
that. So does the political agi- 
tator. Each knows that, down at 
the base of society, lie forces of 
incalculable might, which, if let 
loose and skilfully guided, might 
undo the work of a century in a 
single night. So each points to 
that class with the finger of warn- 
ing,—the statesman to indicate that 
ruin may be wrought by political 
agitation; the agitator to show 
what may be the cost of political 
obstinacy. Though not an active 
force, St. Giles is a potential force, 
and the statesman often has it in 
view when he says nothing about it. 

Next in the geological scale come 
the agricultural classes. Theircreed, 
too, is that of hunger ; but it is that 
of hunger tempered by a faith in the 
divine providence of the squire, and 
the inspiration of the parson. The 
form of Christianity which they 
have been taught is so degrading, 
that they have not yet arisen to the 
height of ‘Pagan self-assertion.’ 
Sunday after Sunday, for centuries, 
have they heard the scriptural 
lesson which commands them to 
obey their superiors,—that old, sad, 
beautiful, degrading message. Day 
after day, for centuries, have they 
touched their hats to the priest 
and the squire; so that the farm 
labourer has still a sort of a notion 
that the parsonage is the abode of 
the recording angel, and the manor 
house the gate of heaven. How 
long that faith will last is another 
question. Already it presents so 
many signs of decay that the land- 
owning class is alarmed, and at 


every agricultural dinner is protest- 
ing that something must be done 
for the poor wretches who starve on 
los. a week. The gang system is 
to be put down, and the children 
of the farm labourers are to get, so 
far as they can, the same advantages 
of education as the children of the 
factory ‘hands.’ The squirearchy 
are asking whether the building of 
cottages fit to shelter a human 
being might not be a good invest- 
ment; nay, whether it is not a 
duty. Altogether the English land- 
owning mind is uneasy about Hodge, 
and is confessing that he has been 
badly used. In much the same 
fashion, the French land-owning 
mind was uneasy about Jacques in 
the old days before ’98, and de- 
clared that his treatment had been 
shameful. Jacques believed what his 
master said, and presently he did 
some very strong things to set 
himself right. Hodge will never 
behave so rudely; but he is be- 
ginning to show some glimmerings 
of sense. He is finding out that 
the world is bigger than Somerset- 
shire or Dorsetshire; that tos. a 
week is not the appointed limit of 
a ploughman’s wage; and that it is 
possible for him, as well as the mill 
worker, to strike. His amazing 
discovery of the divine right, that 
is, the divine might, to resist the 
capitalist class, is one of the most 
ominous signs now visible. It seems 
as if Hodge had been touching his 
hat to the squire for so many cen- 
turies that at last the brim is nearly 
worn away. In time perhaps, his 
rapidly raised forefingers shall find 
no brim at all, and the horny hand 
shall strike against the bare brow. 
Then the head will sound so awfully 
hollow as to proclaim the marvel- 
lous fact that there is nothing in 
it; and the poor fellow will ask 
himself why it is so empty; and his 
thinking will bring the discovery 
that all these ages he has been an 
astounding fool to employ his hand 
for saluting squires, when it might 
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have been used to fill his own stupid 
head. When that truth shall light 
up his mind, he may not be quite 
so harmless as statesmen now find 
him. At least the county families 
have good reason to make an ad- 
dition to the Litany, and to exclaim 
every Sunday, ‘ From a reading 
peasantry, Good Lord, deliver us !’ 

Next after the agricultural classes 
comes the third social stratum, made 
up of the skilled workmen and the 
classes immediately dependent on 
them. Here we have the first 
active political force. Here we first 
meet with organic political life. 
Here we first see political Young 
England. The mill ‘* hands’ of Lan- 
cashire, the mechanics of the great 
towns, the industrial classes that 
had reached the stage of social pro- 
gress which insures some leisure 
and quickens thought, were the men 
in whose hearts the lessons of 
the French Revolution sank most 
deeply. That event put before them 
a distinct future. They were taught 
by it to look upon themselves as the 
people. It kindled in their minds 
that passion for equality which, once 
lighted, can never be put out. It 
taught them to trust with new fer- 
vour in the life-giving effect of 
political institutions ; and from that 
time to this their career has been 
one course of agitation for power. 
At first they represented the force 
of hunger plus intelligence. Work 
was scarce; taxes were heavy ; wages 
were small; the sudden burst of 
inventive skill was day by day 
bringing forth a set of dumb swift 
servants that revolutionised the old 
processes of manufacture, and for 
the time cast thousands of handi- 
craftsmen adrift on a world which 
no longer needed their sluggish 
skill. In the midst of their dis- 
tress the working people found pow- 
erful teachers in such men as Cob- 
bett, who taught them to blame the 
governing classes for every hardship 
that they suffered. So they fancied 
that, ifthey could only get rid of the 
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borough-mongers, work would be 
more plentiful and taxes lighter. In 
time their wish was gratitied, and 
the borough-mongers were slain. 
Still, however, they knew what 
hunger was, and the next thing that 
the Cobbetts told them to kill was 
the corn laws. Accordingly the 
corn laws were killed. Partly asa 
mere accompaniment of that act, 
and partly as a result, the working 
classes have since been well off. 
They have saved money, lived in a 
new state of comfort, developed a 
taste for luxuries, put up book- 
shelves in their cottages, founded 
mechanics’ institutes, and called 
into being a great newspaper press, 
an order of literature specially suited 
to their wants. Hence, while their 
hunger has lost its sharpness, their 
intelligence has been quickened. 
The result of that change is most 
instructive. They no longer look 
on the sovereign or the nobles with 
the same bitterness as they ex- 
pressed in the old days when the so- 
vereign and the nobles meant the per- 
sons who kept the bread out of their 
mouths. Nay, the sovereign and the 
nobles now manifest an eager wish 
to make common cause with the 
workers. Hence freer play is now 
given to the instinct which prompts 
untaught or half-educated minds to 
join the train of some particular 
person, and unite themselves to him 
by the tie of an unreasoning loyalty. 
In the manufacturing districts of 
England, the home of English de- 
mocracy, no monarch has for cen- 
turies been so popular as the present 
occupant of the throne. From those 
districts have come the strongest 
protests against the censure which 
the Queen has received in high 
quarters for living a life of unroyal 
seclusion. The same districts gladly 
accept the leadership of any lord 
who comes forward with a hearty 
offer of his services. In the manu- 
facturing counties, Lord Derby is 
personally popular, because he is 
known to be every inch a man; be- 
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cause the healthy breadth of his 
tastes gives him a keen eye for the 
points of a horse, as well as for the 
beauties of the /liad; because, during 
the cotton famine, he showed that his 
heart as well as his head was in the 
right place ; and because he adds to 
his personal qualities a great historic 
name. Mr. Bright and Mr. Glad- 
stone win the popular enthusiasm 
by qualities that put them in a 
higher range of beings; by a moral 
earnestness which makes politics a 
religion, and lends to the strife of 
debate the solemnities of the altar. 
Hence, like all religious leaders, they 
find disciples rather than followers ; 
devotees rather than mercenary re- 
eruits. But, after them, Lord Derby 
is at present the most popular man 
in democratic England, and if this 
country were a republic he could 
run them a hard race for the presi- 
dency. That fact reveals the pro- 


found influence which aristocratic 
institutions have produced in Eng- 
They are bound up with 


land. 
every part of our history. They 
have paved the soil with traditions. 
They have infected the very air we 
breathe with the sentiments of chi- 
valry; so that, at times, the sturdiest 
English democrat finds himself dis- 
playing aristocratic instincts. How- 
ever hard we might strive to mould 
England on the American model, we 
should signally fail. To America- 
nise our institutions is impossible ; 
we have not the requisite materials 
for the change; while we have ma- 
terials, hard as adamant, that make 
the change impossible: the Ameri- 
can feelings and the American con- 
ditions are not here to give the 
motive power, while the English 
feelings and the English conditions 
stand before us with the obstructive 
force of centuries. France made a 
superhuman effort to cut her history 
into two parts, and to begin again 
with new feelings, a new creed, new 
laws, new institutions, new every- 
thing; France was more possessed 
with the ‘ Modern Spirit’ than any 
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other country, and therefore was 
more fitted than any other to ac- 
complish the task. Yet, as Michelet 
and M. Tocqueville have showed, 
she signally failed, and between her 
old history and her new there are 
everywhere unsevered links. France 
is vehemently democratic ; and so is 
America; but the democracy of the 
two countries differs as much as 
their character. England in her 
turn will some day be vehemently 
democratic; but English democracy 
will be a new political type, with 
points of kinship to America and 
France, yet also with marks of in- 
effaceable distinction. 

So much must be said for the Con- 
servative instincts of that ‘ Young 
England’ which we find in the 
workshop and in the factory; but 
the democratic instincts have im- 
measurably more strength. Nor is 
the reason far to seek. In the first 
place, the aristocracy are ceasing to 
produce the natural leaders of the 
people. The time was, when the 
noble had an individual as well as 
a prescriptive right to govern ; 
when he was a ruler by nature as 
well as by rank. At that time 
there was no free trade in natural 
gifts, and the noble had the ad- 
vantage of a protective duty on 
personal qualities. The only com- 
petition which he had to face was 
that of his compeers; and such a 
rivalry was a constant spur to his 
courage, his skill in arms, his high- 
bred courtesy, and his power in 
counsel; so that the titled ranks 
really contained the flower of Eng- 
lish manhood. Nor had the baron 
or the earl to press his claims on 
the common people. They saw his 
personal gifts; they felt his power; 
they knew that but for him neither 
their goods nor their lives would 
be safe from the marauding hand. 
They had been taught from infancy 
to look upon him as a superior 
being; and from the lips of the 
Church herself, they had learned 
the awful sanctities of rank. But 
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those times have for ever vanished. 
Between them and us lies a gulf, 
which the imagination itself can 
hardly bridge ; and even when we 
know why our forefathers bowed 
before a belted earl as before a 
demi-god, we find it hard to pass 
from the logical to the poetic com- 
prehension of such men; to set 
their natures before us in complete 
and rounded form; and to invest 
with holiness that deference to rank 
which would now be the offspring 
of sycophancy or of superstitious 
and barbaric ignorance. We get 
some insight into feudal loyalty in 
all its strong beauty and its rich 
array only when we put aside the 
things of modern life, with its 
hurry, its race for wealth, its cold 
analysis, its banishment of the poet 
to the luxury of the study, its stern 
jealousy of priestly power, its essen- 
tially secular air; and call up a world 
musical with the sound of convent 
bells, and holy with the stillness of 
cathedral towers, and sanctified 
with priestly processions, and gay 


with the sound of lute and harp, 
and warlike with the glitter of 
helm and lance in feudal court- 
yard, and ringing with the shout 
of tournament and foray and 
fight, and ruthless with deeds of 


blood. Grand is that old time, 
bright with colour, soft with the 
beauty of holiness, and rich in gen- 
tle women and strong men; and 
if below the historic surface lay 
misery, wrong-doing, disease, de- 
spair, such as even we do not experi- 
ence, the mist of antiquity merci- 
fully veils that lower deep, and sets 
before us only the sun and tinted 
clouds. Beautiful are those old 
days, as we see them; but their 
beauty is for ever gone: and he 
who seeks to revive that beauty by 
again setting up the forms in which 
the ancient life was clothed—by 
planting convents and monasteries, 
by turning churches into theatres, 
by making silly young men and 
hysterical young women imagine 
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that church-going is religion, and 
the door of the confessional the 
gate of the Church—only shows 
that he is not filled with the 
spirit of the mighty time which he 
mimics. As well might we fancy 
that— because the mummies of 
Egypt are still with us, and across 
the chasm of thirty centuries we 
can touch the ashes of the men that 
bowed before the Pharaohs—we 
can, by wrapping ourselves in the 
crumbling grave-clothes, and lying 
down in the moth-eaten shell, bring 
back the spirit of the mighty Egypt 
that gave birth to Moses, and that 
the Lord smote with the thick 
darkness, and the pestilence, and 
the famine, and the death of the 
first-born, and the waves of the 
Red Sea, to chastise it for its sins 
against his people. 

Among the feudal beauties that 
we cannot bring back is, 1 repeat, 
an aristocracy which shall supply 
the natural leaders of the people. 
The force of circumstances has re- 
pealed the heavy protective duty 
on natural gifts, without which an 
hereditary aristocracy, such as that 
of old England, cannot exist. Even 
yet, no doubt, we are a considerable 
distance from free trade in qualities 
of heart and brain. Even yet the 
aristocracy have the best chance of 
getting the readiest and most pro- 
fitable market for their statesman- 
like and soldierly wares. If two 
men of equal ability, one the son of 
a duke, the other the son of a 
grocer, enter parliament, the scion 
of nobility has the prospect of a 
seat in the cabinet twenty years 
before the other: the one has a 
good chance of some day being 
prime minister; the other has al- 
most none. On the other hand, the 
son of the duke is much less likely 
to be a hard worker than the son of 
the grocer. At Eton and at Oxford, 
he finds it difficult to become a read- 
ing man, when boating and cricket- 
ing offer so many immediate re- 
wards. When on coming to town, 
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he takes chambers in the Temple, 
and reads law as a preparation for 
political life, he has to withstand a 
host of temptations to idleness, to 
dissipation, and to vice. Contact 
with some of the ablest young men 
in the country, soon tells him also 
that nothing short of eight or ten 
hours’ hard work a day for years 
will put him on an intellectual 
level with his plebeian rivals. The 
prizes for which those men struggle 
at the bar, or in Parliament, are so 
brilliant, that, in sporting phrases, 
the ‘ pace’ is tremendous; and if a 
young fellow has a title, an assured 
position in society, a handsome 
allowance from his father, and the 
certainty of falling heir to some 
thousands a year, we cannot wonder 
that he declines to work like a 
dray horse in King’s Bench Walk, 
Inner Temple, or in the com- 
mittee rooms of the House of Com- 
mons. Nor can we wonder that 
his ambition lessens with advancing 
years. If at twenty he aims at the 
premiership, at twenty-two his am- 
bition is very likely to soar no higher 
than a secretaryship of state. At 
twenty-five it may have come down 
toa junior lordship of the admiralty, 
whose chief duty is ‘to cheer the 
minister.’ At thirty it is, perhaps, 
content with a seat for one of the 
family boroughs, and with the pro- 
spect of place at some future time 
when billiards shall have lost their 
charm, and a blue-book shall have 
more fascination than the Racing 
Calendar. So, between late hours, 
brandy and seltzer, Pall Mall and 
Newmarket, the chances are that 
the son of a duke, instead of going 
to the Treasury bench, will go to a 
very different sort of place. 

That is one of the merciful pro- 
visions by which nature guards the 
poor multitude against the tyranny 
of the rich few. Nothing is more 
clear than that, in the long run, 
circumstances make men. Take a 
thousand men of equal ability: put 
five hundred to the blacksmith’s 
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forge, so that their muscles shall be 
exercised all day long, and their 
brains never; put the other five 
hundred into a philosophical class 
room, or the House of Commons, 
so that their wits shall be sharpened 
by constant practice; and if no 
malign influence come in to defeat 
the experiment, a few years will 
place as great a difference between 
the ability of the hand-workers 
and the brain-workers as there is 
between a mechanic and a North 
American Indian. Nor will the dis- 
tance remain stationary. Day by 
day it will grow; for while intel- 
lectual work affords a constant 
stimulus to mental development, 
manual labour stimulates only up 
to a certain point. Manual work 
demands thought during the process 
of learning, and then becomes me- 
chanical. The intellectual benefit 
which a skilled mechanic reaps from 
his toil is mostly got during the 
years of apprenticeship, and not 
during the years when the hand has 
become attuned to obey the im- 
pulses of the mind with the regu- 
larity of a machine. Nor does even 
that fact measure the disadvantages 
of toil. The children of the black- 
smiths will not start on an intel- 
lectual level with the children of 
the thinkers, though the two sets 
of parents were originally equal in 
natural endowments. Physiology 
has left no doubt that the one class 
will begin life with a much finer 
intellectual fibre than the other; 
with a better-made, better-oiled, 
more powerful brain-machine. And 
even if that fact be denied, an in- 
contestible and hardly less signal 
advantage rests with the scholarly 
families. The blacksmiths on the 
one hand, and the thinkers on the 
other, have been generating an 
atmosphere of ideas: but while the 
ideas of the one are poor and closely 
connected with the anvil, those of 
the other are a mighty crowd, rich, 
subtle, highly organised, and run- 
ning up into every crevice of human 
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life. In each case they form links 
of association with problems which 
the full grown man has to solve; 
they are seeds which will fructify 
and grow under the heat of active 
life ; they are the primary materials 
with which thought is to work. 
Hence by the time that the children 
of the five hundred blacksmiths and 
the children of the five hundred 
students begin the task of formal 
education, they are already separated 
by a mighty intellectual distance. 
The one set understand nothing be- 
yond the forge, and if a thoughtful 
book be put into their hands, they 
have not light enough in their own 
minds to see its meaning. The 
other set are so richly dowered with 
links of association, that they easily 
find their way through intellectual 
labyrinths in which their poor rela- 
tives would be hopelessly lost. Since 
they possess the materials of thought 
in abundance, the suggestion of an 
event, or a word, or a sound, or an 
image, leads them, as if by instinct, 
to fresh ideas, which, i in turn, form 
new starting points. Hence, if no 
malign influence check the growth 
of those men, they will reach a 
higher mental stature than their 
fathers ; and, in like manner, their 
children will attain a higher stature 
than themselves. 

Now, brain-power rules in de- 
spite of laws passed to handicap it 
in the race with mediocrity; and 
since the offspring of our five hun- 
dred students would always be 
growing more able than the chil- 
dren of our five hundred black- 
smiths, it follows that, in the 
absence of any malign influence, 
we should in time have an 
aristocracy which should be the 
lord and master of the inferior 
caste: which should hardly need to 
challenge obedience, seeing that its 
vast superiority would be so legi- 
bly written on every high road that 
the wayfaring man, even though 
he were a fool, could not fail to 
see it; and which would ulti- 
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mately yield to the natural passion 
for power, by reducing the inferior 
grade to the rank of serfs. That is 
what every aristocracy would be 
obliged to do if it could econo- 
mise all the power latent in its 
nature and communicated by its 
position. Fortunately it is equal 
to no such feat. A merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence ordains 
that out of every favoured class a 
large proportion shall every year 
go to the mischief. Thus other 
men get a chance of rising. Thus 
society becomes a series of moral 
buckets, the one set going up as the 
other set comes down. Aristocracy 
is like a magnificent stable, with all 
the appliances for turning out win- 
ners of the Derby, the Oaks, the 
St. Leger, the Cambridgeshire, and 
every other big race; with fine- look- 
ing colts picked up at Middle Park, 
with John Days for trainers and 
Challoners for jockeys. But some- 
how, one colt catches cold; another 
breaks a blood-vessel; a third falls 
a victim to the arts of a scoundrel 
who mixes ground glass with its 
corn; a fourth is poisoned by the 
stable-boy ; a fifth drinks too much; 
a sixth is so fond of play that it 
breaks its knees; and soon through- 
out the series, until horse after horse 
has to be ‘scratched,’ and only a 
sorry couple struggle round Tatten- 
ham Corner on the Derby Day. 

In no state of society, therefore, 
could an hereditary aristocracy con- 
tinue to produce the natural leaders 
of the people. And the more that 
society advances the more hard it is 
for the nobles to hold their ground 
against plebeian upstarts. With 
social progress comes a host of new 
openings for energy. Trade, manu- 
factures, literature, and science all 
spur the plebeian to put forth his 
utmost ability; and first, they re- 
ward him with wealth or fame, and 
then with political power. First 


they are despised as too vulgar to 
energies of the noble; 
grow 


enlist the 


then they into a mighty 
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power which exacts official recog- 
nition; and thus they create new 
orders of aristocracy, each of which 
competes with the hereditary class, 
and each of which is built on those 
personal qualities that rule the 
earth. In our days an aristocracy 
may still retain its titles, its places 
at court, its claims to social ho- 
mage, its position as an estate of 
the realm, and even the landed 
possessions of more than half a 
country; but it cannot wield a 
thousandth part of its old power. 
That power is for ever shattered. 
In this country the day is not far 
off when that power will be only 
a tradition; when, as a class, the 
nobles shall again be merged in the 
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ranks of the people, and when the 
influence of each shall be measured 
by the nature of his personal qua- 
lities and the extent of his posses- 
sions. The revolution will, in all 
probability, be slow and peaceable, 
but none the less will it be complete. 
Those who rail against the social and 
political forces which are working 
the change might as hopefully rail 
against the law of gravitation. 

So far Ihave been dealing chiefly 
with the general character of the 
change which is coming over this 
country. In another article I will 
endeavour to describe the various 
classes in the ranks of ‘ Young 
England,’ who are striving either to 
quicken or to retard that change. 
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THE VISIT OF THORFINN, EARL OF ORKNEY, TO KING 
MAGNUS. 


A Batwap Scene. 





Kine Maawnus sate at his midday meal, 
Where his fleet at anchor rode, 

When a stranger cross’d the royal deck, 

And straight to the table strode. 


2. 





He greeted the king; he took the loaf 
That lay upon the board ; 

And broke and ate, as if of right, 

Whilst neither spoke a word. 








3- 

King Magnus gaz’d; as he wip’d his beard, 
‘Wilt thou not drink ?’ he said, 

And pass’d the cup: the stranger drank, 


And bow’d in thanks his head. 






4. 

‘Thy name?’ ‘ My name is Thorfinn, sir.’ 
‘ Karl Thorfinn can it be ?’ 

He smil’d—‘ Well, yes; men call me thus 

Beyond the western sea.’ 


5. 
‘And is it so?’ the king replied ; 
‘I had resolv’d me well, 
That if we two met——what pass’d when we met 
Thou shouldst not live to tell. 








6. 

‘Together now we’ve broken bread, 
And thus my hand is stay’d; 

But think thou not the score is quit, 

Though vengeance be delay’d.’ 






YP 

It chanced as friends they drank one day— 
On the deck a Norse-man stood: 

‘ Lord earl,’ he said, ‘ from thee I claim 

The price of a brother’s blood. 
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8. 


‘When Kirkwall-street was drench’d in gore, 
And the king’s men slaughter’d lay, 

By thy command that brother died— 
Wilt thou his man-bote pay?’ 


9. 
Loud laugh’d the earl—‘ What ho! thou fool, 
Thou must oft have heard it said, 
How Thorfinn scores of men hath slain, 
But man-bote never paid.’ 


10. 
‘ All this, lord earl, is nought to me; 
Tis nought if our king sits by, 
Nor cares to avenge those men of his, 
Led out like sheep to die.’ 


II, 


Then Thorfinn look’d again, and swore, 
‘ By the rood, I know thee well 

Why, I gave thee thy life in Kirkwall town, 
When all thy comrades fell. 


12. 

‘ My chance is hard—lI have oft been blam’d 
Too many that I slew, 

And now this coil hath come about 
Because I have slain too few.’ 


13. 

The king’s brow flushed with wrath : ‘ Forsooth, 
It seemeth to vex thee sore, 

That in thwarting my rights and slaying my men, 
Thou hast not done still more.’ 


14. 

But now a fair breeze fills each sail, 
And pennons are floating free, 

As the long war-ships, with their dragon heads, 
Go cleaving the dark blue sea. 


15. 

And aye to the west of the Norway-fleet 
Earl Thorfinn steers his bark ; 

Men saw her holding her course with them, 
One night when the sky grew dark: 
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16. 
But when morning broke that bark was gone 
Far, far, o’er the western foam, 
Where Orkney breasts the waves, aud where 
Earl Thorfinn sits in Kirkwall fair, 
Sole lord of his island-home. 


Note.—The incidents of this scene, if incidents they can be called, 
are to be found in the Orkney Saga; ; and I may say that some of the 
very phrases of that prose narrative have been, as far as possible, faith- 
fully imitated. Story, I am well aware, there is none, and the reader 
may ask as to the hero, ‘Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére-la P’ 

Thorfinn Earl of Orkney was the fourth son of Earl Sigurd, and sur- 
vived his three elder brothers. After long feuds, he slew his nephew, 
Earl Régnvald, the son of Brusi, and put to death in cold blood the men 
of King Magnus, who had supported the claims of Régnvald. This is 
the massacre > at Kirkw all alluded to in the ballad. 

Thorfinn held not only the Orkneys, but also Caithness, and probably 
Galway and the Western Isles. He is said to have possessed nine ear!]- 
doms in Scotland, and he was the ally of Macbeth, whose power, it has 
been conjectured, rested mainly on the influence of Thorfinn and the 
Norwegians of Orkney. That he plundered frequently in England and 
Ireland is a matter of course, and is duly recorded in the Saga. He 
died in 1064 A.D. The fleet which was assembled when Thorfinn paid 
his visit to King Magnus was intended to act against Denmark, and was 
commanded jointly ‘by that king and by Harold, the son of Sigurd 
(Hartradi), who was subsequently killed at Stamfordbridge. —See 
Munch, Chronicon Reguin Mannie, pp. 48-50; Orkneyinga Saga (F lateyjar 
Bok, b. ii. s. 419). 

Epmunp Heap. 












COLOURED SUNS. 
By Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &e. 


F a brilliant star be observed 
| when near the horizon, it will 
be seen to present the beautiful 
phenomenon of ‘coloured scintilla- 
lation.’ The colours thus exhibited 
exceed in purity even those seen in 
the solar spectrum or in the rainbow. 
By comparison with them the light 
which flashes from the ruby, the 
emerald, the sapphire, or the topaz, 
appears dull and almost earthy. 
There are four or five stars which 
present this phenomenon with 
charming distinctness. The bril- 
liant Vega in the constellation Lyra, 
which rarely sets in our datitude, 
is one of these. At midnight in win- 
ter, and earlier with the approach 
of spring, this splendid steel-blue 
star may be seen as it skirts the 
southern horizon, scintillating with 
red, and blue, and emerald light. 
Arcturus twinkles yet more bril- 
liantly low down towards the north- 
east in our spring evenings. Capella 
is another notable scintillator, seen 
low down towards the north during 
the summer nights. But these, 
though they are the most brilliant 
northern stars, yet shine with a 
splendour far inferior to that of 
Sirius, the famous dog-star. No 
one can mistake this noble orb as it 
rises above the southern horizon in 
our winter months. The vivid 
colours exhibited by Sirius as it 
scintillates, have afforded a favou- 
rite image to the poets. Homer 
compares the celestial light which 
gleamed from the shield and helmet 
of Diomed to the rays of ‘ Sirius, 
the star of autumn,’ which ‘shines 
with a peculiar brilliancy when 
laved by ocean’s waves ;’ and, to 
pass at from the father of 
poetry to our greatest modern poet, 
we find in Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ 
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once 





the same image, where he says of 
Arac and his brothers, that— 
As the fiery Sirius alters hue, 
And bickers into red and emerald, shone 


Their morions, washed with morning, as 
they came. 


It is difficult to persuade oneself 
that these ever-changing tints do 
not really belong to the stars. But 
there is now no doubt that they are 
caused by our own atmosphere. Un- 
equally warm, unequally dense, and 
unequally moist in its various strata, 
the air transmits irregularly those 
coloured rays which together pro- 
duce the light of a star. Now one 
colour prevails over the rest, and 
now another, so that the star ap- 
pears to change colour. But it is 
only low down towards the horizon 
that these changes take place to 
their full extent. In the tropics, 
where the air is more uniform in 
texture, so to speak, the stars do 
not scintillate unless they are quite 
close to the horizon, ‘a circum- 
stance,’ says Humboldt, ‘ which 
gives a peculiarly calm and serene 
character to the celestial depths in 
those countries.’ 

But the stars are not wanting in 
real colours, caused by peculiarities 
in the quality of the light which they 
emit towards us. In tropical coun- 
tries the colours of the stars form a 
very obvious and a very beautiful 
phenomenon. The whole heaven 
seems set with variously coloured 
gems. In our latitudes, none but 
the brightest stars exhibit distinctly 
marked colours to the naked eye. 
Sirius, Regulus, and Spica are white 
stars; Betelgeux, Aldebaran, Arc- 
turus,and Antares are red; Procyon, 
Capella, and the Pole-star are yel- 
low; Castor exhibits a slightly green 
tint; while Vega and Altair are 
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bluish. Antares, which we have 
described as a red star, presents 
when carefully watched a greenish 
scintillation so peculiar as to have 
early attracted the notice of astro- 
nomers. The green tint of Castor 
had been found to arise from the 
fact that the star is double, and one 
of the components green. But, for 
a long while, powerful instruments 
failed to exhibit a companion to 
Antares. At length General Mit- 
chell, with the great refractor of the 
Cincinnati Observatory, detected a 
minute green companion to this 
brilliant red star—the Sirius of red 
stars as it has been termed. 

But as we have said, the stars 
which present distinctly marked 
colours to the naked eye in our 
latitudes, are few and far between. 
It is in the telescope that our ob- 
servers have to seek for a full view 
of the delicate phenomenon of 
coloured stars. When a survey is 
made of the heavens with a powerful 
telescope, peculiarities well worthy 
of careful attention are revealed to 
the observer. We have seen that 
there are no stars visible to the 
naked eye which are decidedly blue 
or green. The ancients, also, recog- 
nised only red and white stars. In 
the telescope, this peculiarity is still 
observable when single stars only 
are looked at. We meet with some 
‘elescopic stars the depth of whose 
red colour is remarkable. There 
are stars of a fiery red, of a deep 
blood-red, and of a full orange 
colour. There is a well known star 
entitled the ‘garnet star.’ And, in 
fact, every variety of colour, from 
white through yellow and orange 
to a deep almost dusky red, is met 
with among the single fixed stars. 
But there is no instance throughout 
the whole heavens of a single green, 
blue, or violet star. 

The case is altered when we come 
to examine those double, triple, and 
multiple stars, the observation of 
which is one of the most pleasing 
employments of the amateur tele- 
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scopist. Amongst these systems we 
meet with all the tints of the rain- 
bow, and with many colours which 
are not seen in the rainbow, such as 
fawn-colour, lilac, grey, and so on. 
‘The attentive observation of the 
double stars,’ writes the celebrated 
Struve (who detected 3,000 of these 
objects), ‘ teaches us that besides 
those that are white, all the colours 
of the spectrum are to be met with.’ 
‘ Here we have a green star with a 
deep blood-red companion, there an 
orange primary accompanied by a 
purple orindigo-blue satellite. White 
is found mixed with light or dark red, 
purple, ruby, or vermilion.’ Some- 
times a single system offers at one 
view many ‘different colours. Such 
is the case with the remarkable 
group detected by Sir John Her- 
schel within the Southern Cross, 
It is composed of no less than 110 
stars, which, seen in a telescope 
of sufficient size, appear, Herschel 
tells us, like ‘a casket of variously 
coloured precious stones.’ 

It will be well to examine some 
of the collocations of colour, that 
we may trace the presence of a law 
of distribution, if such exist. 

We have said that blue stars are 
not met with singly in the heavens. 
Among double stars they are com- 
mon enough. Butthey are generally 
small. When the larger star or 
primary is not white it is usually 
either red or yellow; then the 
smaller star—or satellite, as we may 
term it—is frequently blue or green. 
But this is so far from being a law 
without exception that the more 
common case is to find both stars 
similarly tinted. Amongst 596 
bright ‘doubles,’ Struve found 375 
whose components were similarly 
coloured, 101 whose components 
presented colours belonging to the 
same end of the spectrum, and only 
120 in which the colours were 
totally different. 

Amongst double stars whose com- 
ponents are similarly tinted, by far 
the greater number are white, yel- 
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low, or red. But there are some 
instances of double blue stars ; and 
there is in the southern heavens a 
group containing a multitude of 
stars, all blue. 

It is impossible, therefore, to 
suppose that the blue colours seen 
in multiple systems are due to the 
mere effect of contrast. In some 
cases this may happen, however; 
or at any rate the effect of contrast 
may intensify the colours of each 
component of a ‘complementary 
double.’ There is one very charming 
instance of complementary colours 
in a double star which may be 
separated with a telescope of very 
low power. We refer to the star 
Albireo on the beak of the Swan. 
The components of this star are 
orange and blue, the tints being 
well pronounced. It has been found 
that when one of the components 
is hidden the other still preserves 
its colour, though not quite so dis- 
tinctly as when both are seen to- 
gether. Another ‘ complementary 
double’ is the star y Andromede. 
The primary is red, the smaller star 
green. In very powerful telescopes 
the smaller component is found to 
be itself double, and doubts exist 
among astronomers whether the two 
minute components of the lesser 
star are both green, or one blue 
and the other yellow. There is 
another double star very beautiful 
in a powerful telescope. This is 
the star « Bodtis, on the Herds- 
man’s belt; it is called also Mirach, 
and on account of its extreme 
beauty Pulcherissima. The com- 
ponents are nearly equal—one 
orange, the other adelicate emerald 
green. 

One of the most startling facts 
revealed by the careful observation 
of the fixed stars is that their colour 
is not unchangeable. 

We may begin at once with the 
brightest of the fixed stars—Sirius. 
This star was known to the ancients 
asa red star. To its fiery hue may 
doubtless be ascribed, the peculiar 
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influence assigned to it by ancient 
astronomers. At present Sirius is 
brilliantly and unmistakably white. 

We have not such decisive evi- 
dence in the case of any other noted 
star. But among telescopic stars, 
there have been some very remark- 
able changes. There are two double 
stars, described by the elder Her- 
schel as white, which now exhibit 
golden-yellow primaries and green- 
ish satellites. That careful observer, 
Admiral Smyth, records also that 
one of the components of a double 
star in Hercules changed, in twelve 
years, ‘from yellow, through grey, 
cherry-red, and egregious red, to 
yellow again.’ 

The questions may well be asked, 
whence do the stars derive their 
distinctions of colour ? and by what 
processes do their colours change ? 
To these questions modern dis- 
coveries have supplied answers 
which, if not complete, are well 
worth listening to. 

It had long been suspected that 
the stars are in reality suns. It 
had been shown that their distance 
from us must be so enormous as to 
enable us to assign to them an in- 
trinsic brilliancy fully equal in some 
instances, and in others far superior, 
to that of our own sun. Nothing 
remained but that we should have 
some evidence that the kind of light 
they emit is similar to that which 
we receive from the sun. This evi- 
dence has been supplied, though 
only of late years. 

We cannot here enter at length 
into an account of the important 
discoveries of Kirchhoff and Bunsen 
which have enabled astronomers to 
analyse the light emitted from the 
celestial bodies. It will be suffi- 
cient to remark that in the solar 
spectrum there are observed fine 
dark lines breaking the continuity 
of the streak of light, and that 
these lines have been proved to be 
due to the presence of the vapours 
of certain elements in the solar 
atmosphere. The proof depends on 
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the exact correspondence of num- 
bers of these lines, grouped in a 
complex manner (so as entirely to 
eliminate the possibility of a mere 
chance accordance) with the bright 
lines seen in the spectra of light 
from the vapours of those elements. 
When once Kirchhoff and Bunsen 
had proved the possibility of ex- 
hibiting the same set of lines either 
as bright lines on a dark ground or 
as dark lines on a brilliant spec- 
trum, all doubt as to their meaning 
in the solar spectrum disappeared 
at once. 

It has been found that in the 
sun’s atmosphere there are present 
the vapours of iron, copper, zinc, and 
nickel, besides calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, and other metals. But the 
vapours of tin, lead, silver, and gold, 
do not appear to be present in the 
solar atmosphere. One of the most 
remarkable dark lines is due to the 
presence of hydrogen. 

But it has been found possible to 
extend these researches to the fixed 
stars. Mr. Huggins and Dr. Miller 


have donethis successfully,and their 
discoveries afford a means of assign- 
ing very sufficient reasons for the 


colours of the brighter stars. By 
analogy alsowe may extend a similar 
interpretation to the colours of stars 
not bright enough to give a spec- 
trum which can be satisfactorily 
examined. 

Let us take first the brilliant 
Sirius. This star belongs to the 
southern half of the celestial sphere, 
and although it becomes visible at 
certain seasons in our latitude, it 
never rises very high above the 
horizon. In fact, at its highest,— 
that is, when due south—it is only 
twenty-two degrees above the hori- 
zon, or less than one fourth of the 
way from the horizon to the point 
immediately over-head. This pecu- 
liarity somewhat interferes with the 
observation of the star by a method 
so delicate as that applied by the 
celebrated physicists we have named, 
On the other hand the exceeding 
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brilliancy of Sirius makes some 
amends for the effects of atmospheric 
disturbances. By selecting very 
favourable opportunities, Huggins 
and Miller were able to analyse the 
star’s spectrum, with the following 
result : 

The atmosphere around Sirius contains 
sodium, magnesium, hydrogen, and probably 
iron. 

The whole spectrum is covered by a very 
large number of faint and fine lines, indi- 
eating a corresponding variety in the sub- 
stances vaporised in the star's atmosphere. 

The hydrogen lines are abnormally strong 
as compared with the solar spectrum, all 
the metallic lines being remarkably faint. 

This last circumstance is well 
worthy of notice, since it is a pecu- 
liarity characteristic of white stars— 
so that we begin already to find a 
hint respecting the source of colour 
or of the absence of colour in stars. 

Take next an orange-red star, the 
brilliant Betelgeux. The spectrum 
of this star was very carefully ana- 
lysed by Messrs. Huggins and 
Miller. They marked “down. the 
places of two or three hundred lines, 
and measured the position of no 
less than eighty. They found that 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron, 
and bismuth are present in the 
star’s atmosphere, but the two 
strong lines which note the pre- 
sence of hydrogen are wanting. 

Take next the yellow star, Pol- 
lux. The cbservers were not able to 
obtain very satisfactory measures of 
this star ; but they established the 
presence of sodium and magnesium 
in the star’s atmosphere ; and again 
the strong lines of hydrogen were 
found to be missing. 

But we are not entitled to assume 
that red and yellow stars are cha- 
racterised by the absence of hydro- 
gen from their atmospheres. On 
the contrary, the noted red star Al- 
debaran, the spectrum of which was 
very c arefally analysed by Huggins 
and Miller, was found to exhibit the 
two lines of hydrogen with perfect 
distinctness. This star exhibited a 
richness in the construction of its 
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atmosphere not presented by any 
other. The elements proved to be 
present are sodium, magnesium, 
calcium, iron, bismuth, tellurium, 
antimony, and mercury. It must 
not be supposed, in this or any other 
case, that other elements might not 
by a sufficiently laborious scrutiny 
be proved to exist in the star’s at- 
mosphere. The observations re- 
quired, says Mr. Huggins, ‘are ex- 
tremely fatiguing to the eye, and 
necessarily limited to the stronger 
lines of each spectrum.’ 

It is clear, however, from the 
above short list of examples, that a 
considerable variety exists in the 
physical constitution of the fixed 
stars. This of itself affords a sug- 
gestive hint respecting the true ex- 
planation of the variety of colour 
which we have described. And the 
peculiarity that in the white stars 
the hydrogen lines are singularly 
strong, while the metallic lines are 
as singularly weak, is yet more to 
the point. Sirius was a red star. 


Was it at that time unlike present 


red stars? Does it not seem more 
probable that, if there had existed 
in those days a Huggins ora Miller, 
and the instruments used so suc- 
cessfully by these observers had 
been invented, it would have been 
found that Sirius did not—when a 
red star—present peculiarities now 
observed only in white stars ? 

We recognise, then, the influence 
of time upon the spectrum of this 
celebrated star, as probably tending 
to render the lines of hydrogen 
more distinct than of yore, and the 
lines of the metallic elements less 
distinct. But what is the meaning 
of such a change? Suppose a che- 
mist, forexample, observing the spec- 
trum of the flame produced by the 
combustion of a compound body, 
should notice that the lines of some 
elements slowly increased in dis- 
tinctness, while the lines of others 
grew fainter, how would he inter- 
pret such a phenomenon ? If we re- 
membered only that the dark lines 
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are due to the absorptive effect of 
the vapour they correspond to, on 
light which is trying, so to speak, 
to pass through the vapour, we 
might readily jump at a conclusion, 
and answer that the extent of ab- 
sorptive vapour is increasing when 
the lines are growing more distinct, 
and vice versi. But we must also 
consider that these lines are partly 
the effect of contrast. The lime- 
light held before the sun’s disc ap- 
pears black, though so dazzling 
when seen alone. It may be, there- 
fore—or rather we may say it cer- 
tainly is the case—that those parts 
of the spectral streak which seem 
dark are in reality luminous; or— 
which is merely another way of 
saying the same thing—that the 
vapours which absorb light from 
the solar ae send us light of 
their own. And so with stars. 
Therefore, we have this difficulty 
to contend against,—that there is 
no power of deter mining whether a 
change in the intensity of a line, or 
of a set of lines, is due to a variation 
in the light-giving power of the 
corresponding vapour, or to a vari- 
ation in the quantity of vapour 
whose absorptive effects produce 
the lines. 

But, inasmuch as it resulted 
from Mr. Huggins’ examination of 
a temporary star which appeared 
last year, that the increase of light 
—for it was only the abnormal 
brilliancy of the star which was 
really temporary—was due to a 
sudden outburst of inflamed hydro- 
gen, it seems on the whole more 
probable that the incandescent va- 
pours of stars burn with variable 
brilliancy, than that they vary in 
quantitative distribution. 

As regards the constant colours 
of different stars, we are enabled at 
any rate to deduce negative results. 

For instance, we may dismiss at 
once the theory started some years 
ago by a distinguished astronomer. 
He supposed that the colours of a 
star are due to the proper motions 
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of the star, acting so as—in effect— 
to lengthen or shorten the waves 
of light proceeding from the star 
to the earth, just as the apparent 
breadth of sea-waves would be 
greater or less to a swimmer ac- 
cording as he swam with or against 
their course. It is quite clear that 
the effects of a motion rapid enough 
to produce such a change would be 
to shift the position of the whole 
spectrum,—and this change, though 
accompanied by a change of colour, 
would be readily detected by a 
reference to the spectral lines. 

Another theory—that the orange 
and red tints indicate a lower de- 
gree of temperature, must also be 
dismissed. For we have seen that 
the spectra of red stars indicate the 
presence of the vapour of iron and 
other metals, and nothing but an 
exceedingly high temperature could 
vaporise these. 

It seems clear that the difference 
of tint is due to the different ar- 
rangement of the dark lines—in 
other words, to an absolute differ- 
ence of physical constitution. ‘There 
is a striking difference,’ remarks 
Huggins, ‘ between the effect on the 
colour of a star of such closely 
grouped and very dark lines in the 
green and blue part of the spectrum 
of Betelgeux, and of the corre- 


sponding part of the spectrum of 


Sirius, in which the dark lines are 
faint, and wholly unequal to produce 
any notices able subduing of the blue 
and green rays.’ 

But we have still to consider the 
peculiarities presented by the double 
stars. We have seen that amongst 
the components of these there are 
observed some which present a dis- 
tinct blue colour. It has been found 
possible to analyse some of these 
with the spectroscope. We have 
spoken of the charming double star 
Albireo, the components of which 
are orange and blue. Both have 
been analysed,—with this result, 
that the spectrum of the orange 
component was remarkable for the 
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great strength of the lines in the 
green, blue, and violet, while the 
spectrum of the blue component is 
equally remarkable for the great 
number of groups of fine lines in 
the orange and yellow. 

It would seem, then, that the 
complementary colours observed in 
certain double stars, indicate a sort 
of complementary distribution be- 
tween the two stars of elements 
which in our own sun are asso- 
ciated equably and intimately. 

And we must note here in passing 
that it is not absolutely necessary, 
as some have supposed, that, if 
there are systems of worlds circu- 
lating around such double suns, 
there should be any remarkable dif- 
ference in the quality of light dis- 
tributed to the planets, as compared 
with that which we receive from 
the sun. Sir John Herschel has 
spoken of ‘the charming contrasts 
and grateful vicissitudes—a red or 
a green day for instance, alternating 
with a white one or with d: arkness, 
according as one or other, or 
both of the stars should be above 
the horizon.’ But if the dependent 
orbs swept in very wide circuits 
about their double sun, they would 
receive white light during nearl 
the whole of each of their days, 
since it would only be during a 
brief interval that either sun would 
be visible alone above the horizon. 

Of the deeply coloured stars which 
are visible with the telescope, none 
have been found sufficiently brilliant 
to admit of analysis. 

A peculiarity has been remarked 
by a distinguished modern observer 
which is worthy of careful attention. 
Many of the regularly variable stars, 
when passing into their phase of 
minimum brightness, exhibit a 
ruddy tinge which is very conspi- 
cuous in instruments of adequate 
power. It does not seem easy to 
explain this as due to any change 
in the vaporous constitution of a 
variable star—since it seems diffi- 
cult to show why such changes 
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should occur at regular intervals. 
It would appear to be more proba- 
ble that, in general, these changes 
are due, either to the rotation of the 
star itself, and the presentation, in a 
cyclic order, of the different parts of 
an unequally illuminated globe, or 
to the revolution round the star of 
an extensive vaporous mass, whose 
interposition cuts off from us at re- 
gular intervals a portion of the 
star’s light. 

It is remarkable 
number of the known variable stars 
are red or orange. There is one no- 
table exception, however, for Algol 
—the celebrated variable in Me- 
dusa’s head—is a white star. 

It is probable that a careful ex- 
amination of the stars with any 
efficient ‘ colour-tester’ would lead 
to the discovery of many cases of 
variation in colour, Admiral Smyth 
adopted a chromatic scale of colour 
—but a test of this sort is not 
very satisfactory. Opaque colours 
generally vary with time, so that 


that a large 


it is impossible to say that two 
observers, even if they have used 
the same strip of coloured discs, 
have really made observations fairly 
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comparable inter se. And it is 
further to be noted that there are 
many persons who find a difficulty 
and uncertainty in the comparison 
of stars, or brilliants, with opaque 
colour-scales, An ingenious astro- 
nomer has suggested the use of che- 
mical solutions, which can always 
be reproduced with certainty; and 
he has described a method for form- 
ing an artificial star in the field of 
view of a telescope, and for gradu- 
ally varying the colour of the star 
until it should coincide with that 
of a fixed star whose colour we may 
desire to determine. The great ob- 
jection to the plan is its complexity. 
Coloured glasses, through which a 
small white dise within the telescope 
might be illuminated (just as the 
wires are illuminated in the ordina 
transit telescope), would serve the 
same purpose much more simply. 
The inquiry is an exceedingly inte- 
resting one, and Sir John Herschel 
has expressed the opinion that there 
is no field of labour open to the 
amateur telescopist which affords a 
better promise of original discoveries 
than the search for such variations 
as we have described. 
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THE CONTROVERSY 


ON FREE BANKING, 


Between M. Wotowskr anp M. Micnen Cuevatter, Members OF THE 


VERY hot controversy has 

broken out between two emi- 
nent men in France. They belong 
to the class which the financial 
world is fond of calling authorities, 
and they have been advanced to one 
of the highest literary dignities in 
Europe, on account of their reputa- 
tion in the science in which they 
now come forward as contending 
champions of contradictory opinions. 
They are Members of the Institute 
of France, because they are held to 
be great in currency: and yet the 
principles which they proclaim on 
this subject are diametrically op- 
posed to each other. The conflicts 
of such men are likely to be full of 
instruction for those who desire to 
discover the truth on a question of 
such great practical importance as 
currency, if indeed the confusion, 
which universally prevails in respect 
of it, does not deter them from en- 
gaging in a study which seems as 
yet barren of well ascertained re- 
sults. The point on which the quar- 
rel turns is one which compels the 
combatants, on both sides, to dive 
down to first principles, and to make 
a direct application of them to the 
issue in debate : and thus those who 
follow the argument have the great 
advantage of | knowing clearly what 
those principles are, and still more, 
of testing their ralue, by observing 
how they stand under fire, and how 
they succeed in meeting the re- 
quirements of the problem to be 
solved. 

The matter in dispute is Free 
Banking, a question as vexatiously 
debated in England as in France. 
This expression, however, does not 
cover so great an extent of ground 
as it seems to imply. Neither the 
limitation of the liberty to set 


‘La Banque d’ Angleterre et les Banques 
l'Institut. 


Institute OF France.! 


up a bank at pleasure, nor restric- 
tions on bankers to carry on their 
business in any way that they 
may choose, except in one single 
respect, are at stake in this 
struggle. The term Free Banking 
refers to one single function, exer- 
cised by some banks, few in number, 
but great in importance ; and it is 
here intentionally chosen by one of 
the parties in the struggle for the 
purpose of investing the view he 
espouses with the dignity and au- 
thority which belong to the expres- 
sion, Free Trade. Free Banking, as 
discussed by M. Wolowski and M. 
Michel Chevalier, means banking 
subject to no restriction of any kind, 
and consequently empowered at 
pleasure to issue bank notes to the 
public. Ought the issuing of bank 
notes to be confined to asingle cen- 
tral bank of issue, or ought it to be 
open to every bank, without limita- 
tion, as a right intrinsically inherent 
in the business of banking? On 
this question the quarrel hangs. 
Besides the warmth natural to sci- 
entific controversialists, a practice al 
interest imparts additional acrimony 
to the discussion. The privilege of 
the Bank of France is involved in 
the answer given to the question ; 
and a large profit, eagerly coveted 
by one side, and as eager ly retained 
by the other, gives increased viva- 
city and intensity to the argument. 
The nature of the question brings 
forward, clearly and categor ically, 
the leading principles usually pro- 
claimed in currency; and it is for 
this reason, beyond every other, 
that is, because an opportunity is 
gained for seeing what these prin- 
ciples become, when handled for 
winning a battle of pecuniary as 
well as scientific value, by men ac- 
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counted great authorities, that I 
think this debate well worth the 
studying. 

In this dispute M. Michel Che- 
valier is the assailant, and M. Wo- 
lowski stands on the defensive. M. 
Wolowski defends privilege—privi- 
lege enjoyed by the Bank of France 
and the Bank of England, as to the 
issue of bank notes, and he justifies 
that privilege on scientific grounds. 
M. Michel Chevalier resents this 
privilege, this preference bestowed 
on these two national banks of 
issue, aS a wrong done to indi- 
vidual right, as an interference 
which violates personal liberty, com- 
mercial policy, and sound science 
alike. It is obvious that in such an 
argument the burden of proof lies 
on : the defendant. Every man, con- 
tends M. Chevalier, has an individual 
right of conducting his business as 
he thinks proper; if the State im- 
poses restrictions on his actions, 
the State, according to modern 
ideas, is bound to justify its in- 
terference. The State does right to 
interfere, replies M. Wolowski: it 
has a duty founded on science and 
experience to control the issuing of 
bank notes; and the best form of 
that control is to grant the power 
of issuing such notes to one central 
institution exclusively. On this 
question issue is joined, 

M. Michel Chevalier opens his 
assault with great breadth and vi- 
gour, The widest formulas are 
courageously brought up, and they 
are often supported by a close ex- 
amination of details. The reader is 
brought face to face at once with 
the very essence of the doctrines of 
currency. 

M. Chevalier’s letter to M. Wo- 
lowski opens with an assertion of 
the grand principle of freedom of 
labour, and of the consequent right 
of every man to create a complete 
bank. A complete bank is defined 
to be one exercising the three 
essential functions of a bank :—to 
discount and make advances—to 
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receive deposits and current ac- 
counts—and to issue bank notes. 
The two first of these attributes no 
one contests as not being indispen- 
sable to banking; the third is 
challenged, and consequently, as 
M. Chevalier states, the controversy 
turns upon bank notes. 

Under his first head M. Che- 
valier dwells upon the importance 
of multiplying banks in France. He 
thinks that his country is deficient 
in these useful institutions ; and then 
calculating that the profit reaped 
by the Bank of France from the 
issue of bank notes amounts to 
upwards of a million of English 
pounds a year, he insists on the in- 
fluence which a participation in this 
rast sum must necessarily exercise 
in increasing the number of banks 
over France. Now it is quite true 
that, so far as regards the profits 
made by issuing bank notes, it un- 
doubtedly tends to promote the 
opening of new banks, especially in 
localities where there is little busi- 
ness stirring, and little familiarity 
with banking operations: but M. 
Chevalier grossly exaggerates the 
importance of the right of issue to 
bankers. He appeals with truth to 
the United States, to Scotland, and 
to Jersey, for examples of numerous 
banks of issue; but his argument is 
overwhelmed by the multitude of 
great, strong, and flour ishing banks 
all over the world (according to 
M. Wolowski, one thousand in Ger- 
many alone), which are wholly un- 
connected with the issue of notes. 
And not only so, but as M. Wolow- 
ski justly remarks, in the case of 
those banks which exercise the right 
of issue, with perhaps the exception 
of the Banks of England and France, 
the notes constitute but a small and 
almost insignificant portion of their 
business. It may be said with truth, 
that to issue notes is a natural part 
of the business of banking, and M. 
Chevalier is entitled to ask for rea- 
sons to justify its prohibition to any 
particular bank; but the existence 
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and the success of those many insti- 
tutions which never think of issuing 
a note, form a complete demonstra- 
tion, that to issue notes is not a vital 
part of a bank’s essence, or a neces- 
sary condition for the spread of 
banking. 

M. Chevalier’s first shot must, 
therefore, be considered to have 
missed, and M. Wolowski’s defences 
are as yet uninjured, 

z. M. Chevalier’s second head of 
attack opens with two questions : 
What is a bank note? and, What are 
the fitting means to be adopted for 
making it a safe paper to circulate 
as currency? He defines the note 
to be, a promise by an institution 
enjoying credit with the public to 
give a certain sum in gold or silver 
to the bearer on demand. On this 
point, no dispute can possibly arise. 

M. Chevalier finds the answer to 
his second question in the bills and 
other commercial securities, which 
the bank has acquired by issuing 
its notes and making advances out 
of its deposits. In other words, he 
places the debts due by the bank 
for its notes amongst its general 
liabilities, and he refers the holders 
of notes to the general assets of the 
bank as the fund which guarantees 
to them the repayment of the notes 
on demand, The note-holders are 
thus ordinary creditors of the bank 
in the ordinary way of business. 
They enjoy no preferential or as- 
sured protection over the bank’s 
customers and depositors ; they oc- 
cupy the bare, naked position of 
persons who have lent their money 
to traders, to bankers, with no other 
security than their skill and success 
in the conduct of their business. If 
the borrowers are good bankers, all 
will be well: they keep their capi- 
tal together, and the note-holding 
creditors find their notes to be 
good. But if the bankers are bad, 
and fail in their business and 
lose their money, they cannot re- 
pay their creditors of any kind, 
and the unfortunate holders of 
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notes discover that they possess 
mere pieces of paper, and have lost 
the property, in exchange for 
which ‘they took the notes. This 
being so, it is very natural that M. 
Chevalier should insist strongly on 
the importance of good banking, and 
should give all sorts of advice to 
bankers as to the management of 
their business- and the disposal of 
their funds. When he has done 
this, he thinks the subject exhausted, 
and so obvious does he feel it to be 
that there is nothing more to be 
said, that he talks of his explana- 
tion as being the one given by every 
treatise of political economy in the 
world, and he apologises for men- 
tioning rudiments so trite and 
familiar to every one. That the pay- 
ment of notes on presentation, and 
the payment of cheques of custo- 
mers, are two forms of the same 
thing, that they are ‘ connected and 
inseparable facts, and that they 
depend on the same common fund 
of the assets of a well managed 
bank,’ M. Chevalier regards as 
‘banalités ’ scarcely worth noticing 
by a philosopher ; and every other 
mode of providing for the conver- 
tibility of bank notes, he describes 
as wanderings in the regions of 
Chimera. 

I fear that M. Chevalier has here 
allowed his pen to run away with 
him, and so betray him into that 
overbearing dogmatism, which 
makes the public so weary of writers 
on currency. Does M. Chevalier 
really require to be told, that public 
feeling in every country does find 
abroad distinction between the bank 
note and the cheque; that when a 
bank breaks, it may have sympathy 
for the depositors whose confidence 
has been misplaced, but resents as 
a public wrong the loss suffered by 
traders who took the notes as money 
in the regular course of their busi- 
ness? Does he forget that the same 
public feeling, after the experience 
of the disasters of 1825, and the 
wide-spread ruin brought on the 
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holders of county bank notes, led 
in England to the Act of 1844, and 
ultimately to the gradual extinction 
of all notes but those of the Bank 
of England? Is it a chimera, that 
the public did lose their money in 
large quantities by taking country 
bank notes ? and, still more, is it a 
chimera, that the Act of 1844 has 
given full and complete security to 
every man who holds the Bank of 
England note? M. Chevalier is 
entitled to have his opinion on the 
wisdom of the arrangements made 
to secure the convertibility of the 
note by the Act of 1844; but cer- 
tainly, the provisions of that Act, 
whatever else they may be, are not 
chimerical. No man who gives 
away his property in exchange for 
the Bank of England’s notes, enter- 
tains the slightest misgiving as to 
the goodness of the promise to pay 
which he has received ; that notes, 
secured in the way M. Chevalier 
proposes, by the assets of even good 
bankers, have not been paid on de- 
mand in the past, and may not be 
paid in the future, is also, as many 
Englishmen know but too well, not 
a chimera, but a fact. 

But what is the distinction be- 
tween the bank note and the cheque 
which M. Chevalier does not per- 
ceive, nor indeed M. Wolowski, who 
insists ‘on the existence of a diffe- 
rence, but fails to discover in what 
it consists? Why is it that the 
public sentiment demands, and the 
law has enacted, a special security for 
holders of notes, but leaves all other 
creditors of a bank no other pro- 
tection than the general law of the 
country? 1t does not consist in any 
difference of intrinsic nature between 
the note and the cheque or bill: they 
areall promises to pay, all obligations 
to produce a sum of money on de- 
mand. Nor does it consist in one 
being money, as M. Wolowski con- 
tends, and the other not; nor in any 
mystical, impalpable, but all-power- 
ful influence, with which he imagines 
coin and bank notes to be endowed; 
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nor in any command over prices, 
which he fondly attributes to them ; 
but solely and entirely in the 
manner in which they pass from 
hand to hand, in the semi-compul- 
sory character of their circulation. 
Every other attribute of the note 
may in a greater or lesser degree, be 
predicated of the cheque and the 
bill; but in one respect there is a 
yawning chasm between them: the 
public are not absolutely free agents 
in accepting bank notes. They may 
not be a legal tender, and no man 
may be compelled to take them; 
still, as an actual fact in the practical 
life of men, a tradesman at Birming- 
ham could not with perfect safety 
have refused to take one of Spooner’s 
notes. The refusal would have im- 
perilled the extent of his custom; 
buyers would have gone to the 
next shop instead of to his. When 
a man takes a cheque or a bill, he 
knows that he ought to ask him- 
self whether it will be paid; he 
is completely free to decline such a 
payment without injuring his busi- 
ness. It is the same with those 
who open accounts with a bank. 
No act can be more voluntary. The 
credit attributed to the bank is a 
spontaneous deed, and the entire 
responsibility of the deed lies with 
the doer. It is otherwise with 
notes in circulation, from the nature 
of the case: they are taken in large 
numbers, without challenge or par- 
ticular inquiry into the solvency of 
the issuers. And when the day of 
bankruptcy comes, when, as in 
England, hundreds of banks fail, 
and ruin is brought home to multi- 
tudes, often of poor people, who 
took the notes as unhesitatingly as 
if they had been coin, the cry arises 
that these notes had assumed a 
public function, and consequently 
required public control; that the 
issuing of them was a business in- 
volving some effects of a peculiar 
nature, which needed supervision 
as much as the manufacture of gun 
barrels or the management of pas- 
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senger vessels; that an interference 
of the State was called for, whether 
under the name of police or public 
safety, to protect society, which, in 
respect of some of the peculiarities 
of this trade, was too helpless to 
protect itself. I will not say that 
every other reason alleged for the 
interposition of the State i in legisla- 
tion about bank notes is chime- 
rical, but I do say that this is the 
only true and valid one, the only 
one which science and practice can 
justify. 

I have said enough to show that 
M. Chevalier’s second charge has 
failed equally with the first, and 
that his argument breaks down 
when he claims free liberty for 
every bank to issue bank notes at 
pleasure, on the ground that the 
assets of a bank, w vell managed, are 
the scientific and the suflicient 
guarantee which forbids the State 


to interfere with this, any more 
than with any other trade. M. 


Wolowski still remains master of 
the field. 

3. In the third chapter, M. Cheva- 
lier passes on from supporting his 
own views by positive argument to 
attacking the reasons advanced by 
M. Wolowski in defence of the 
counter opinion. M. Wolowski, 
like many persons in England, and 
amongst them the framers of the 
Act of 1844, advocates the exclusive 
concession of the right of issuing 
bank notes to one central bank only. 
Of the arguments brought forward 
to sustain this opinion, M. Cheva- 
lier now proceeds to give ‘an analy- 
tical examination.’ 

First of all he stigmatises the 
exclusive right of issue as a mono- 
poly. This word has an ugly sound ; 
it carries a sentence of condemna- 
tion on its brow. A monopoly is 
hard to defend; it is difficult to 
justify, even when the State, as in 
some countries, reserves a particular 
trade to itself as a part of the 
national revenue—tobacco, for in- 
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stance, in France—it seems hope- 
less when the task is to defend a 
gain conferred by law on a few per- 
sons, to the exclusion of the rest of 
the community. M. Wolowski feels 
keenly the impossibility of making 
good such a defence, so he falls back 
upon the only resource left him, 
and bravely denies the issuing of 
bank notes to be a trade. He is 
not content with asserting it to be 
a function which ought to be exer- 
cised by the State: he goes further 
yet, and refuses to admit it to be a 
trade at all. It would puzzle most 
people to discover plausible argu- 
ments wherewith to maintain such 
a proposition, but in currency many 
things are possible which are pos- 
sible nowhere else. M. Wolowski 
instinctively flies to the mysterious. 
‘You imagine,’ he exclaims, ‘ that 
to manufacture bank notes which 
aspire to act as money’ (the word 
‘aspire’ is very characteristic) ‘ 
to be engaged in an ordinary trade, 
that it is to produce, as in other 
industries ; this is the radical dif- 
ference which separates us,’ Bank 
notes are money, and when he has 
said this he looks around him with 
an ineffable air of triumph. For 
him, money is a wondrous, inscrut- 
able, magical power, not to be com- 
prehended by the human under- 
standing; and since bank notes are 
money, who shall dare to class the 
creation of this great force amongst 
the ordinary occupations of mortals? 
M. Wolowski is not the only man 
in England or France who has this 
vague and undefined awe of the 
meaning wrapped up in the word 
money. ‘To this day, the unravelled 
mystery of this word is the in- 
superable obstacle to the gain- 
ing of clear ideas and clear state- 
ments on currency. M. Wolowski 
tries to shelter himself behind uni- 
versal feeling. ‘Few maintain,’ 
he exclaims, ‘that the creation of 
bank notes, which aspire to circu- 
late by the side of money, and en- 
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deavour to fulfil a part of the func- 
tion which devolves on the general 
instrument of circulation, is a busi- 
ness like any other business.’ Vague 
and sonorous words, but whatever 
they may do for him with the world 
at large, they will not save him 
from such persons as M. Chevalier 
and M. Jules Duval, the editor of 
the French Economist. He might 
have had a chance for life, if he had 
merely asserted that it was an ex- 
ceptional business, or one which 
required some supervision by the 
State; he might then have ap- 
pealed for help to Tooke. But 
when he denied the issuing of notes 
to be a trade at all, his doom was 
certain. ‘The issuing of bank 
notes cannot be assimilated,’ says 
M. Jules Duval, ‘to the regular 
functions of the State. These do 
not come under traffic, they are not 
merchandise for sale. There is no 
manufacture and sale of justice, no 
traffic in laws. Such things are not 
brought to market, they do not fall 
under the influence of supply and 
demand. The State performs the 
duties which belong to it in society 
by means of its own agents ; it does 
not make over police, justice, or 
war tocompanies. On the contrary, 
the bank note is a paper which is 
made, and circulates, and is bought 
and sold, like any other financial or 
commercial paper, and as all other 
merchandise. The manufacture of 
this paper is a trade which employs 
rags and is superintended with great 
care. The issue of it has a com- 
mercial character, within the exclu- 
sive competence of merchants whom 
it enriches; its commercial nature 
is more marked than even that of 
gunpowder, tobacco, or coin itself.’ 
M. Chevalier speaks with the 
same precision and the same force ; 
but in truth it was hardly necessary 
to quote their words. It is scarcely 
conceivable that M. Wolowskishould 
find another man to back his 
opinion; he clings to it, never- 
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theless, with great gallantry, and 
all that can be done is to ‘leave 
him alone with his glory.’ 

M. Chevalier next assails M. 
Wolowski’s further position that a 
bank note is money, and, as such, 
must derive from the State, as its 
original proprietor, and that it may 
and ought to be delegated to a 
single bank, a mere private insti- 
tution, by way of exclusive privilege. 
This proposition brings the com- 
batant directly in front of the very 
essence of the science of currency. 
There is scarcely a single important 
point of currency which is not in- 
volved in his argument. 

What, then, is money ? What does 
M. Michel Chevalier say money is? 
He answers the question with a 
confidence singularly domineering. 
‘The notion,’ says he, ‘that a bank 
note is money is one of the most 
dangerous economical heresies: its 
refutation is on the lips of every 
one who has devoted any time to 
the study of political economy. A 
bank note is not money, for this 
material reason—a reason accessible 
to every intelligence—that if my 
debtor offers me a bank note in 
payment, I can refuse it, whilst I 
am obliged to accept pieces of 
money.’ So then money is legal 
tender: so the great oracle declares. 
The definition is given with so 
much solemnity, that one is entitled 
to draw the inference that what is 
not legal tender is not money. 
Greenbacks, therefore, are money, 
and so were assignats ; but country 
bank notes are not money. Money 
is thus defined to be coin, but it 
must be legal coin, within the limits 
of the country to which it belongs. 
Last summer I gave an English sove- 
reign to a Genevese innkeeper: it 
was not money therefore that I gave 
him, for a sovereign is not a legal 
tender in Switzerland; but what 
was it then? A commodity bar- 
tered, M. Chevalier will tell me. 
Quite true; I accept the explana- 
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tion; but is the sovereign anything 
else th: an thisin England? It did 
for me in Geneva “ everything it 
could have done for me in London : 
the legal tender did not make the 
slightest difference in its value at 
either place. ‘Yes, there is a dif- 
ference,’ M. Chevalier may again 
reply: ‘you could insist on your 
creditor in London taking it in dis- 
charge of his claim ; you could not 
have done that in Switzerland.’ 
True, again; but I get no help 
thereby in understanding what 
money is. Since the willingness of 
the Swiss innkeeper did for me the 
precise thing which the law would 
have done in England —and that 
willingness would have been found 
equally without the help of the law 
in every person in London—how am 
I to understand that the same piece 
of metal is to be called money in 
London, and not money at Geneva? 
Science, at this rate, throws but 
small light on the matter, and the 
public might be tempted to think 
that science, with its definition of 
money, was worth very little, and 
hardly deserved to be studied. M. 
Chevalier must have had some ink- 
ling of this fact, for after having 
given his definition of money so pom- 
pously, he at once proceeds to back 
it up with the remark that bank 
notes, not being legal tender, are 
taken from good w ill, and that those 
banks which failed to excite this 
good will would find that their 
notes could not circulate, and would 
be obliged to shut up shop alto- 
gether. Most true, again; but how 
with the notes which surviv ed, and, 
getting the good will, passed from 
hand to hand — would they be 
money ? 

M. Chevalier, I fear, does not 
understand the real nature of legal 
tender. It has nothing to do with 
the essence of money, nor with its 
action in the world. Legal tender 
is a legal definition of a term often 
used in contracts ; strictly speaking, 
it is not the law of legal tender, but 
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the general law of contracts, which 
commands a sovereign to be given 
when the expression ‘ pound’ has 
been stipulated for. Legal tender 
refers to contracts already made: 
it declares what the law will con- 
sider as their fulfilment; it tells 
beforehand to a seller what will be 
the sense that the law will affix to 
the term ‘pound’ when he sends 
in his bill; but it rests absolutely 
within the seller’s discretion to 
apply this knowledge as he may 
think proper. The seller of a car- 
riage is informed beforehand that 
the word pound is interpreted by 
the law to mean a certain quantity 
of a particular metal ; and upon this 
knowledge he calculates how many 
of the pounds, so defined, he must 
require in exchange for his carriage. 
He sends in his bill for 200 pounds, 
and the law of legal tender tells 
him that the metal he bargained for 
is found in 200 sovereigns. But he 
would have done the same identical 
thing had there been no law of legal 
tender. He would have stipulated 
for 200 sovereigns, and the general 
law of contracts would have com- 
pelled 200 sovereigns to be paid. 
The sovereigns would have acted as 
money—readily, successfully, com- 
pletely—had no law of legal tender 
existed. 

But, I shall be asked, what do 
you say to inconvertible notes, with 
forced circulation, such as are found 
in America, Austria, and Italy ? 
Does not the law of legal tender 
constitute them money so that they 
are money, whilst notes not pro- 
tected thus by legal tender are not 
money ? T answer, No. When the 
law in the United States declared 
greenbacks to be legal tender, it 
created a new definition of the 
word dollar, and thereby disturbed, 
with much injury to one of the 
parties, all existing pecuniary con- 
tracts. They were not thenceforth 
carried out with dollars of the old 
meaning—dollars of the value in ex- 
change belonging to the silver which 
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they contained. The effect was 
exactly the same as if the law had 
declared that in all contracts for 
tons, hundredweights should be 
held to satisfy the stipulation. It 
was an enactment common to many 
other things besides money: it no 
more affected the value of money 
than a law about tons would have 
affected the nature of weights when 
once the changed definition had be- 
come law, however much preceding 
contracts might have been raised, 
however much the shopkeeper, with 
his book-debts, and the annuitant, 
with his fixed claim, might have 
been wronged, the new definition 
would have worked as well as the 
old one, provided no further change 
was made. The value of the new 
dollar once ascertained, every seller 
would rearrange his prices, as esti- 
mated in dollars, to the new de- 
finition, and the law of legal 
tender could have done him no 
harm. And in both cases alike, 


both in respect of the old dollar 
and the new one, the law of legal 


tender would not have made them 
money, in the sense of an instrument 
of exchange used in the transfer 
of property, but would only have 
set forth what the law would en- 
force as a dollar, in all contracts 
and accounts expressed in dollars. 
The shopkeeper, in both cases, 
would use the definition in deter- 
mining at his pleasure how many 
dollars he should require for his 
goods; and if an English shop- 
keeper were to choose to sell his 
goods for quarter ounces of gold, 
the law of legal tender would be of 
no use to him, for under the general 
law of contracts he would get his 
gold from all his debtors on the 
sovereigns being estimated at the 
gold they were known to contain. 
We have not prospered much 
with M. Michel Chevalier in learn- 
ing what money is: let us now put 
the question to M. Wolowski. 
Hitherto we have been walking 
on the earth; that money is a legal 
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tender is a very precise and a very 
intelligible proposition; we must 
now mount up into the clouds. Ac- 
cording to M. Wolowski, money isa 
mystical, mysterious, indescribable 
power. Itis the prerogative of the 
State. Itis a great social function ; 
it can admit of no competition; its 
creation by the State is no more a 
monopoly than the administration 
of justice. It measures value; it 
regulates contracts ; it keeps society 
together. Its natural form is me- 
tallic : itis composed of gold, silver, 
or copper; and yet one of its most 
mystical peculiarities is its capability 
of assuming another form—the form 
of paper. It generates a ‘ simulacre,’ 
& quasi-money, an image of paper; 
and this image is not money, but 
yet performs the office of money ; 
it is not money in nature, and yet it 
does all that money does ; nay, this 
image is also false money. The 
quantity of this money which moves 
about the world, and which is called 
the circulation, exercises marvellous 
effects on trade. It raises and de- 
presses the rate of discount; it 
makes commerce easy or difficult ; 
it commands the distribution of the 
products of labour, and regulates 
the remuneration which the la- 
bourers receive. It wields this 
wondrous influence especially under 
its subtle form of paper; and con- 
sequently the State, science, the 
whole community, cannot take too 
much pains to watch and control 
the movements of this incorporeal 
and often most mischievous spirit. 
It must be put under the custody of 
a single master: nothing short of a 
single company of guardians, a 
single will, a single despotic power, 
acting from a single central bank, 
can render its wayward course safe 
for society. Even then it is hard to 
tell what liberty it can be allowed, 
what numbers it ought to set in ac- 
tion, what refined adjustment can 
be given to its circulation, so as to 
make traders contented and happy, 
and give them resources enough 
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and no more, and keep off panics, 
and enrich the nation with the per- 
petual sunshine of commercial pro- 
sperity. 

Such, as far as I can make out, 
and indeed, as far as his opponent 
in the volume before us can dis- 
cover, is the account given of 
money, by M. Wolowski. It strikes 
one at once that this is a description 
rather of the things that money is 
supposed to do, rather than an ex- 
planation of what it is. The ques- 
tion, what is money, is not answered 
by M. Wolowski: his readers cannot 
take away from his writings a clear 
conception of its nature and essence, 
whilst they are extremely likely to 
be bewildered by the misty halo 
with which it is encircled. I will 
now examine some of these pro- 
perties ascribed to money: they 
are worth considering: for M. 
Wolowski is not the only one who 
imputes all these strange effects to 
money. 

Money, we are told, is a prero- 
gative essentially belonging to the 
State. So thought Sir R. Peel, so 
think Mr. Gladstone and M. Wo- 
lowski; and such has been the 
general opinion of the world for 
ages. I conceive that opinion to be 
erroneous in the sense which is 
generally assigned to it: and that 
1 am not singular in thinking it so 
is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
liberty so long enjoyed by bankers, 
of issuing bank notes without any 
supervision or authority from the 
State. The volume with which we 
are dealing, itself bears witness to 
the desperate efforts made by such 
political economists as hold that 
money is something inherent in the 
State, to show that bank notes are 
not money: they feel that the facts 
of their existence and circulation, 
and as even M. Wolowski is forced 
to admit, of their manifest perform- 
ance of the work of money, impose the 
burden on them of f showing—that 
they are not money. In truth, that 
money is a royal right,—not merely 
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a right derived from the authority 
of the State, such as the power to 
take a man’s land for constructing 
a railway, but a right inherent in 
the very idea of the State, and in- 
alienable—is an inherited opinion, of 
which the elements have never been 
clearly analysed. Undoubtedly the 
State has always been the sole issuer 
of coin. The medieval kings made 
a good profit, at times, out of the 
businesa , by occasional adulteration 
of the metal: they were sure to be 
zealous in guarding the doctrine that 
to coin money was a royal attribute. 
But the appearance of bank notes 
by the side of coin destroyed the 
doctrine—the doctrine, I mean, but 
not the function itself—at the root: 
for though bank notes might be 
theoretically supposed to be not 
money, still it was incontestible 
that they performed the same iden- 
tical work as money, and superseded 
the use of coin to a vast extent. 
The bank notes did for the divine 
right of coining, what revolutions 
and new dynasties have done for the 
divine right of ruling: they have 
taught the world, within their own 
sphere, that privileges assigned to 
the State rest on no other founda- 
tion than the good of the people, 
and are reserved for the State only 
so far as the State can show that 
it can exercise them more bene- 
ficially for society than any private 
person. The analytical ‘spirit of 
modern times, accor ‘dingly, has dis- 
cerned that the pith of the con- 
nection of coining with the State, 
consists in the material fact that 
the State can perform this service 
for the nation far better than any 
private person. What the public 
wants is an attestation, by a per- 
fectly trustworthy authority, of thé 
weight and purity of the metal 
contained in a piece of coin: it 
wants no more: the public can do 
all the rest for itself about money : 
but it needs such an authentication 
of the coin, of money. No doubt, 


persons of great eminenceand credit, 
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—the Rothschilds, the Barings, or 
any other conspicuous merchants,— 
might put their brand on pieces of 
coin manufactured by them, as 
tradesmen put their brand on their 
own merchandise ; still, the Roths- 
childs could not do this work as 
well as the State, because their 
authority is less, because no one 
could feel so sure that the coin had 
been honestly made and honestly 
stamped, and most of all, because 
endless varieties of coin, stamped 
by makers however eminent and 
honest, would produce intolerable 
confusion in the practical use of 
money. The State is the best 
stamper, commercially and practi- 
cally ; and this is the sole but suf- 
ficient foundation of the exclusive 
right of coining vested in the State. 
That this is so, is further proved 
by the mode in which the mint is 
administered. It makes no profit: it 
levies no seigniorage: it carries 
on a most necessary and a most 
important manufacture, without the 
slightest benefit to itself. It takes 
the gold brought to its office, at 
3l. 17s. gd. an ounce, and returns 
the same gold at 3/. 17s. 104d., charg- 
ing 14d. for the cost of melting, 
shaping, cutting,and stamping. The 
action of the State in this matter 
of coin, is absolutely restricted 
to the authenticating, the shaping, 
and the branding of the metal. 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, has no 
justification in the mint for the 
claim he occasionally puts forth on 
behalf of the State to the profits of 
the issuing of bank notes, nor in 
any theory of a special prerogative 
of the State. He may indeed, con- 
tend that a source of profit con- 
ferred by the State entitles the State 
to a share in the benefit: but upon 
that principle, why does not the 
State claim a royalty on railways 
and canals? The cases of bank notes 
and these industrial institutions, are 
identically the same. 

But, further argues M. Wolowski, 
money measures value. Nothing 
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can be more true; and yet M. 
Wolowski does not seem to under- 
stand the meaning of his own words. 
He totally omits to explain how it 
comes to pass that money measures 
value ; he seizes on the phrase as 
one on which there can be no dis- 
pute, and instantly hurries off to 
throw endless mystery into it. It 
measures value, says he; and then 
he insists on the necessity of regu- 
lating it, of taking care that it shall 
always measure correctly, of ar- 
ranging the quantity that shall be 
used so as not to disturb the stan- 
dard of value, of especially keeping 
the ‘simulacre,’ the bank note, well 
in hand, so as not to play tricks 
with the value of property. By 
employing this language, M. Wo- 
lowski approaches the centre of all 
currency, but he does not reach it ; 
nor can it ever be reached until the 
action of money is accurately ex- 
plained. With the true instinct of 
an authority he prefers, as, indeed, 
does also M. Chevalier, to wander 
about in the land of vagueness and 
arbitrariness, rather than on the 
solid ground of Baconian analysis. 
The Baconian philosophy is un- 
known in the schools of currency, 
and the world knows what is be- 
come of currency. Not that the 
facts are altogether unperceived, 
but they lie about, detached, un- 
connected with their scientific 
value. On this very matter of 
the measuring faculty of money, 
M. Wolowski has proclaimed a part 
of the truth in another of his 
writings ; but he makes no use of 
it in this controversy, though it 
lies at the foundation of the whole 
debate. It would have been fatal 
to the cause he had espoused. 
Money measures value: that is 
incontestible ; so far we are walking 
on firm ground. To measure value 
is one of the final causes of its 
existence; it is a necessity for 
civilisation to provide some means 
of ascertaining the value of pro- 
perty—the first of human rights. 
I 








How, then, does money measure 
value? Not by the decree of 
the State, nor by the royal pre- 
rogative of coining, nor by the 
magical effect of the stamp, least of 
all by any regulation of the quantity 
of coin circulating ; but solely and 
exclusively by the intrinsic worth 
of the metal of which coin is com- 
posed. A sovereign is a weighed 
and assayed commodity, nothing 
else—absolutely nothing. It mea- 
sures value, because the quantity 
of one selected commodity which is 
given in exchange for another is 
the latter’s value or price; that is 
the meaning of the words ‘value’ 
and ‘ price.’ That such a commo- 
dity should be selected to measure 
value, to enable all other commodi- 
ties to be compared with one an- 
other, is as necessary as that a 
certain line or a certain amount of 
the pressure of gravity should be 
selected for measuring lengths and 
weights. Without such a commo- 
dity, selected to measure value, so- 
ciety would be reduced to a state of 
barter. Coin was invented to pre- 
vent barter, by the substitution for 
it of double barter ; but the process 
always remains barter. Without 
coin the picture-dealer might starve 
before he could find a baker who 
wanted a picture ; and the condition 
of the picture-dealer would be the 
condition of every other man. Di- 
vision of labour would be impossible; 
every one would have to provide 
for all his wants with his own 
hands. So, by common consent, an 
intermediate commodity was chosen, 
which all should agree to take in 
exchange for their products, and 
which is taken by every seller, not 
because the law orders him to sell 
for gold, but because he knows that 
when in turn he becomes a buyer 
with it, all of whom he wishes to 
buy will give him the articles he 
wants in exchange for it. But the 


great thing to be remembered is, 
that every act of sale is an act of 
barter, in which the buyer and the 
seller alike put their own value on 
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the goods and the coin. When 
people speak of the law regulating 
prices, of measures to be taken to 
secure steadiness of value, of the 
definition of a pound as being about 
a quarter of an ounce of gold de- 
termining the worth of a man’s pro- 
perty, they utter absurdities. No 
power on earth could prevent gold 
from being enormously lessened in 
marketable worth by the discovery 
of America; but were the landed 
estates of England affected by this 
event ? Nota bit, they only sold for 
more gold than before ; it was gold 
that was altered, not they. Neither 
Parliament, nor bankers, nor masters 
of the mint, have a word to say 
as to the value of a sovereign: it 
exchanges simply for what the 
metal it contains is worth. Kings 
may debase the coin, and put only 
sixteen shillings’ worth of metal 
into the sovereign instead of twenty: 
by so doing, they may put a tax on 
their creditors when they pay with 
sixteen shillings instead of twenty, 
but they do not affect the value of 
the metal. The sovereign, thus 
adulterated, now exchanges for six- 
teen shillings’ worth of other com- 
modities—that is all, and is as good 
a sovereign for sixteen shillings 
as the unadulterated one was for 
twenty. 

But who estimates the worth of 
the metal of coin ?—the public gene- 
rally, according to the law of supply 
and demand ; that is, according to 
the cost of production. The pro- 
ducer of gold finds by experience 
how much of other commodities he 
must require in order to enable him 
to continue the business; it is one 
and the same rule for all commodi- 
ties universally. Before the disco- 
very of America gold was scarce, 
and was produced with much diffi- 
culty and expense ; it consequently 
was dear, that is, a very small por- 
tion of it went a long way in ob- 
taining other commodities ; and the 
Winchester scholars were treated to 
excellent broadcloth, when four- 
pence a yard was assigned as its 
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price. In these later times, gold 
has been found in greater abun- 
dance, and at smaller cost, and its 
producers have been able to afford 
to take greatly reduced quantities 
of other commodities in exchange 
for their metal, and gold has been 
cheap, and prices—that is, the 
quantity of gold asked for commo- 
dities—have risen ten or twelve 
times in nominal amount. 

There remains one question more 
about coin. How many sovereigns 
does the public want ? Who settles 
how many sovereigns shall circu- 
late? How is it discovered how 
many sovereigns ought to be coined 
and put in circulation? These 
questions might be answered by 
parallel questions in another com- 
modity. How many hats does the 
public want, and how do hatters 
find out the quantity? Hatters 
rule themselves by the demand, 
combined with the price they can 
obtain ; and so do producers of gold 
and makers of sovereigns. They 
have no other, they can have no 
other, rule. But—and this is the 
critical and most important part of 
the matter—hatters have a guide to 
go by in estimating the demand: 
the number of heads which have to 
be covered. What is it, in the case 
of sovereigns, which corresponds 
with peoples’ heads in the case of 
hats? Those transactions, those 
payments, those exchanges of pro- 
perty, that buying and selling, that 
hoarding, which are made by sove- 
reigns, by sovereigns in person: it 
is the use of sovereigns which con- 
stitutes the demand for them. The 
public cannot use more, however 
much it might desire to do so, 
than what these payments made 
with sovereigns require; it can 
no more take an additional quan- 
tity of sovereigns into use than 
it can put two hats on one head. 
But are not all men universally 
eager to get more sovereigns ? 
They are; but they are just as 
eager to get rid of them, for there 
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is nothing more utterly unprofitable 
than a sovereign, except when it is 
used, and it is used only when it is 
parted with. But what then hap- 
pens when sovereigns are in glut— 
when more are produced than the 
demand can take off? They suffer 
the fate of all commodities of which 
the stocks exceed the demand : they 
fall in price, in value ; that is, the 
owners of the gold take less for it 
than before, fewer commodities are 
given for the same quantity of gold. 
If the producers of gold find the 
return in commodities for their 
gold to be unremunerative, they 
give up the most expensive portion 
of their w orkings, and produce less, 
and so the value of the metal re- 
mains undisturbed. If, on the con- 
trary, they discover that they can 
afford to accept this diminished re- 
turn for the gold they produce, the 
fall in the value of gold becomes 
permanent, the sovereigns are worth 
less in exchange, more sovereigns 
find employment in doing the same 
work as before, and the excess of 
sovereigns disappears. 

The principles which are thus 
furnished to us by analysis are very 
clear and simple, and indeed they 
are generally acknowledged to be 
true, when presented singly and by 
themselves alone. It is the plague 
of currency that it is so common 
with its writers to admit many of 
its truths one by one, and then to 
forget them the instant they begin 
to build up their theories. Had the 
instrument of exchange consisted of 
coin only, the simplicity of currency 
would have been perceived, and 
short indeed would have been the 
chapter concerning it in treatises of 
political economy. But confusion 
came in with the bank note. It was 
seen that a little piece of paper 
could do exactly the same work 
as coin, could get hold of all the 
good things in the shops, could 
enable a banker either to obtain 
himself, or to give another man the 
power of obtaining, immense quan- 
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tities of wealth, and that the per- 
former that accomplished all these 
wonders was nothing but a small 
piece of paper, with a few lines of 
writing upon it. From that hour, 
that piece of paper, the bank note, 
has got fast hold on the imagina- 
tions of mankind: it is believed to 
be a wizard, a magician, a kind of 
inscrutable conjuror, whose ways 
are as uncertain and often as dan- 
gerous as those of a Will-o’-the- 
wisp. There are few men who can 
be brought to think that the bank 
note is as simple a creature as coin. 
Coin they feel they can understand, 
it is hard metal; it can be had only 
by paying for it; it is a solid sub- 
stance in the hand, a reality, a fact. 
But the bank note is a counterfeit, 
which flashes before the eyes of the 
world the way to get rich without 
paying for it; it has all the man- 
ners of an impostor ; the tricks it 
has played are endless ; people have 
given their goods for it, and then 
have suddenly found that it had 
become worthless, and that they 
could buy nothing at all in return 
with it. It has disturbed nations ; 
governments have used it for ob- 
taining supplies from the people at 
no cost to themselves ; it has shown 
itself, as in America, ‘the enemy of 
that honest fellow gold, tossing him 
-about with all sorts of unintelligible 
-agios and premiums, and at last 
threatening to drive him out of the 
country altogether. Decidedly, the 
bank note is not one’s old friend, 
gold; he is dangerous; his ways 
are peculiar, and can never be quite 
made out; he is a fit subject for in- 
terminable theories; every authority 
is bound to have his own method 
for dealing with such a rascal. 

Such are the world’s feelings 
about the bank note ; and they find 
utterance in the vague alarm which 
runs through all M. Wolowski’s 
writings about paper currency. For 
him the bank note is a wild bull, 
which he is always trying to ring. 

M. Chevalier’s next section brings 
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the question to a head. 
and it is excellent. ‘Is it true,’ he 
asks, ‘that it is a necessity for 
banks to make forced issues of bank 
notes, in order to increase their 
gains, so as to depreciate and falsify 
the instrument of exchanges, and 
to vitiate pecuniary transactions ?’ 

He charges M. Wolowski with 
giving an energetic and absolute 
support to the affirmative on this 
point; he describes him as believ- 
ing that banks have the power of 
increasing the quantity of their 
notes in circulation at pleasure, and 
that they have an irresistible ten- 
dency to abuse this power. On this 
great power of mischief M. Wo- 
lowski founds his conviction that 
restrictions should be placed on the 
issuing of bank notes, even in the 
case of one single bank of issue 
which ought itself to be subjected 
to limitation by the law. Such was 
the view taken by the authors of the 
law of 1844 in England, observes 
M. Chevalier; and to the disap- 
proval of many political economists, 
he might have added the fact of the 
dead failure of the law in accom- 
plishing this object. This view 
is the basis of the demand raised 
by chambers of commerce for free 
liberty to banks to issue notes with- 
out restraint, and of the prayers of 
deputations of great City person- 
ages to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in times of crisis to sus- 
pend the Act of 1844. The holders 
of directly contradictory opinions 
on the policy of restricting the cir- 
culation of bank notes proceed on 
the same common principle ; both 
believe that issuers can control and 
define the circulation. The one, with 
M. Wolowski, seck the intervention 
of the law, because bankers are sure 
to work the circulation mischie- 
vously ; the chambers of commerce 
and English traders generally de- 
mand complete freedom of issue, 
because the bankers will be able to 
make larger advances to borrowers. 
M. Chevalier demonstrates this com- 
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mon principle to be unfounded and 
untrue. The true remedy—the sole 
and sufficient one—against all ex- 
cess of issues is the condition of 
convertibility, the obligation im- 
posed on banks and throughly car- 
ried out in practice, of paying every 
note in coin on demand. So long 
as this condition is observed, there 
can be no excess of notes, because 
the excess, truly remarks M. Cheva- 
lier, will immediately be sent back 
to the bank, and have to be paid to 
the bearer in coin; and, as he rightly 
says, how is it possible that there 
should be the slightest difference be- 
tween the intrinsic value of gold and 
of the note, when the smallest dif- 
ference will at once send the holder 
of the note to the bank, with a de- 
mand for the more valuable article, 
gold ? 

But, continues M. Chevalier, M. 
Wolowski may say that both will 
become depreciated together, coin 
and the bank note. To this he re- 
plies that, if there were no notes, a 
larger quantity of coin would be re- 
quired for carrying on the business 
of the world. "The use of notes di- 
minishes the demand for coin; but 
this result is equally effected by all 
improvements in the method of keep- 
ing accounts, by the employment of 
bills, cheques, warrants, and every 
other form of credit and account. 
This diminution in the demand for 
the precious metal he regards as a 
benefit, and not a misfortune for 
mankind. This truth he supports 
by the teaching of experience. M. 
Wolowski himself acknowledges 
that the circulation of the banks of 
Scotland falls below the limit im- 
posed upon them by the law; a 
clear proof that it is the public and 
not the bankers which settles for 
itself how many notes it shall use. 

This is true, and it is extremely 
important ; it is the cardinal doc- 
trine of all currency. It repeats 
what I stated in this Magazine in 
May 1863, and February 1867. All 
the instruments of exchange do the 
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same identical work, differing only 
as to the particular spheres in which 
each is the most convenient; and 
the quantity of them employed by 
the public depends entirely on the 
need which the public has for each, 
and upon nothing else. As I ex- 
plained in February,currency—sove- 
reigns, cheques, and other instru- 
ments—are all tools for doing a par- 
ticular work, bought at shops, at 
mints, and banks, ‘according to the 
wants of theseveral persons whocom- 
pose the public; and, being thus tools 
or machines exposed for sale, it is the 
buyers and not the sellers who alone 
settle how many shall be used. And 
then M. Chevalierought to have gone 
further, and have drawn the grand 
final inference, that the only point of 
importance which can arise respect- 
ing these tools, this merchandise 
offered for sale, is their quality. It is 
as idle andas unimportant to inquire 
into the number of sovereigns, notes, 
and bills circulating, as it would be 
to inquire into the number of hats 
worn in England. Such figures 
could show only how many transac- 
tions of each kind the country was 
varrying on—how many people 
were paying ready money, and so 
using sovereigns or bank notes, how 
many paid their accounts by cheques, 
how much trade was going on 
through the agency of bills. ‘They 
could tell nothing whatever about 
value, or rates of discount or ad- 
vances, because they would not con- 
tain a single element which bore on 
these points. But the quality of the 
currency is vital; for its efficiency 
to perform its task depends as com- 
pletely on its quality as the good- 
ness of an umbrella depends on the 
quality of its silk. 

Now this being so, since quality 
is the only thing to talk about in 
respect of any form of currency, the 
full weight and purity of the coin, 
and the certainty of the payment ob 
the time specified of the debt ex- 
pressed on the piece of paper; is it 
not obvious, that all these inter- 
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minable discussions about the cir- 

culation, the tampering with the 
standard of value, the accommoda- 

tion given to the money market by 
unrestricted issues of bankers, the 
necessity of regulating issues with 
a view to prevent the depreciation 
of the currency, the passing of Acts 

of Parliament to make the currency 
the same as if it was all metallic, or 
whatever be the jargon employed, 

are one and all utterly unprofitable 
and senseless ? The same rock ship- 
wrecks them all. If the trader de- 

sires that the Bank of England 
should be allowed to issue notes at 
its discretion, because he thinks that 
he will then be able, in the hour of 
difficulty, to take his consols or his 
silver ingots to the bank, and ob- 
tain advances upon them, what is 
he to say to the directors if they ask 
him how he expects them to lend 
him notes in the morning which 
the public will send in for payment 
in the afternoon? or what possible 
additional resource can the power 
of issuing bring to a bank, when 
the public has alres ady as many notes 
as it will keep, and when it will in- 
fallibly return for payment imme- 

diately every additional one that 
the bank attempts to issue? And, 
again, if M. Wolowski and Lord 
Overstone, and a crowd of other 
people, believe that there is a mys- 
tery about bank notes, and that pro- 
fane handling of them may change 
the value of property, or aggravate 
panics, or produce confusion in the 
money market; how do they pro- 
pose to parry the fact, that the in- 
stant a convertible note shows signs 
of sinking in value relatively to 
gold, it is invariably sent in for pay- 
ment to the issuers? The whole of 
currency lies within this narrow 
circle. These questions must be met, 
and met precisely, and if the an- 
swers are such as I say they must 
be, the theories and discussions 
which are maintained on an oppo- 
site basis ought to be abandoned. 
In a word, either the fact that the 
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public regulates the consumption of 
notes by its specific want for them 
in those payments which are made 
by the agency of notes, and will 
send in for payment in coin all notes 
issued in excess, or deteriorated in 
value; either this fact, proclaimed 
by Tooke, and adopted by Mill, is an 
untruth, and no fact at all, or the 
only important thing about bank 
notes, the only point about them 
worth discussion, is the certainty of 
their being paid on demand. The 
perfectness and reality of their 
convertibility, of this indispensable 
quality of bank notes, needs careful 
consideration—whether it can be 
best secured by the general obliga- 
tion of banks to bank well, and. to 
pay their notes on demand, ‘ander a 
penalty of suspension, as M. Che- 
valier proposes, or by committing 
the function of issuing to one single 
and national bank, either at its own 
discretion, or under regulations 
framed by the law. These are very 
proper points to examine; only let it 
be clearly understood, they must be 
debated with a single eye to the sole 
thing under discussion—the best 
way, namely, of providing that the 
bank notes shall always be certainly 
paid on demand. No thought about 
excessive issues or the circulation 
must come in, the solvency of the 
note is the only point which has 
to be explored. 

And now it is time that I should 
put to myself the question which I 
have addressed to others, and ask, 
What is money? Many would say 
at once, that money was coin. I 
should have no objection personally 
against accepting this definition, if 
only it were steadily adhered to, and 
no inference of any kind, no impli- 
cation or assumption was made, 
which would not equally have been 
derived from the expression, coin. 
Confusion, and not progress, would 
be the result, if money was laid 
down to be a second word for coin, 
and then writers, like M. Wolowski, 
were to go on describing bank notes 
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as if they were money, or quasi- 
money, or false money, or aspirants 
to be money. But I fear it would not 
be possible to confine the use of the 
term money, either in scientific or 
common language, to coin exclu- 
sively ; too many phrases would have 
to be altered or got rid of before 
such a rigorous application of the 
term could be established. But there 
is a second and more decisive ob- 
jection to the identification of money 
with coin. Mostof the qualities which 
distinguish coin are common to it 
with other bodies ; and the purposes 
of science imperatively require that 
some generic name should be found 
for comprehending these bodies in 
one class. No more convenient term 
than money can be found for this 
object ; and the problem will then be 
so to define money as to satisfy the 
general ideas signified, whether 
clearly or vaguely, by the term, and 
to give a clear conception of the 
properties which are summed up in 
the expression. 

Let us begin with coin, for coin 
is indisputably money. The leading 
function of coin—that for which it 
was designed and is used—is to serve 
as what is called a medium of ex- 
change, as an instrument for the 
exchange of property in the way of 
buying and selling. This quality is 
clearly possessed by the cheque, the 
bank note, and the bill; so far 
they are all money. But secondly, 
coin circulates—that is, the man 
who receives it does not treat the 
metal it contains as a merchandise, 
and apply it to the making of chains 
and watches and the like; he bar- 
ters it away again to some seller, 
who takes it of him, as he himself 
took it, for the same motive, as a 
medium between his own wares or 
products and those for which he 
desires to exchange them. Here 
again the identity of the bank note 
with coin is complete, they both fulfil 
this purpose thoroughly, and what 
is much more, they exist for this 
purpose only. The cheque and the 
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bill do indeed circulate also, espe- 
cially the bill; but very feebly in 
comparison with coin and notes ; so 
that circulation can scarcely be pre- 
dicated of them as one of their pro- 
perties, much less as the object for 
which they were invented. This 
distinction may justify the limita- 
tion of money to coin and bank 
notes, and it is easy to perceive that 
the chief reason why they circulate 
is that they are in a manner imper- 
sonal; for when notes are well esta- 
blished in public credit, no one gives 
a thought about the issuers. They 
pass along, unconsciously as it were, 
just like coin; whereas a man who 
takes a cheque or a bill, thinks of 
the drawer, and knows that he must 
present it for payment as soon as it is 
due. The definition that coin and 
bank notes, and nothing else, were 
money, would satisfy the ideas which 
the world commonly has about mo- 
ney, and I am content to accept it. 
But it must be well understood that 
nothing is gained scientifically or 
practically by such a distinction ; 
it turns on a secondary quality, of 
great importance indeed, so far as 
regards the necessity of thoroughly 
establishing the soundness and 
trustworthiness of both these tools, 
which are thus held to constitute 
money, but of no value for deter- 
mining the principles of currency. 
The essential point in these va- 
rious instruments of exchange is the 
identity of the work they perform. 
They effect buying and selling, the 
difference being that money, that is 
coin and notes, do this many times 
over; the cheque and the bill, as a 
rule, only once. The one payment 
achieved, they die and disappear : 
Vitam in vulnere ponunt. Because 
the work is identical, these vari- 
ous instruments supplement one 
another; the use of one dimi- 
nishes the use of the other. Sup- 


press the bill and the cheque, and 
the use of coin and notes would be 
gigantically multiplied; extinguish 
the note and the tills of bankers, 
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and the bags of travellers will be 
loaded with sovereigns; give the 
people a preference for notes over 
gold, as in Scotland, and much of 
the gold takes its flight to other 
countries. Itis the danger of throw- 
ing this sameness of office, this iden- 
tity of work, into obscurity which 
constitutes the snare which lies in 
the restriction of the word money 
to coin and notes, unobjectionable 
though it be in other respects. The 
true mode of representing the action 
of these instruments of exchange 
and their relation to one another, 
must be sought from two other 
ideas. First, all these instruments 
accomplish their office by means of 
the guarantee which they give to a 
seller, that he shall be able to obtain 
through their agency a quantity of 
other commodities equal in value to 
those which he is selling; and se- 
condly, they may be classed into 
two divisions, according to the dif- 
ferent kinds of guarantee which 
they furnish. 

First, the instruments of exchange 
are mere pledges or guarantees, 
pledges to him who takes them that 
he can acquire an equivalent value 
of other commodities. None of them 
are taken for their own sake, only 
for what they will fetch or bring. 
No one, of course, cares for the 
paper itself of which a note or a 
cheque is made, but only for the 
writing and the order upon it. It 
is the same with coin: no one seeks 
the gold, as such, contained in 
the sovereign; the recipient does 
not put it to any other use than 
to parting with it again; and a 
singular illustration may be given 
of the fact that it is only as a 
pledge or guarantee that a sove- 
reign acts. A bad sovereign, till 
it is found out, does the work 
absolutely as well as a good one; 
the base metal, till it is discovered, 
is as perfectly efficient as the genu- 
ine gold. It may perform as many 
exchanges; it may go on buying 
and selling for years. Itis pla un, 
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therefore, that the sovereign rests 
on — just as much as the note 

the cheque, only in a different 
way; the gold, as gold, is not more 
directly used than the paper of 
the note. The iron of a bridge, if 
weak, would not do its work; 
the bridge would fall, because the 
iron is called to act as iron. But 
the undiscovered bad sovereign does 
not fall under its work, because the 
gold is not summoned to act as a 
metal, but only as value ; and if 
belief ascribes the requisite value to 
it, its function of pledge or guaran- 
tee is perfectly discharged. When, 
however, the counterfcit is detected, 
the collapse instantly occurs; the 
belief in its value ceases, and it can 
no longer serve as a guarantee. On 
the other hand, the guarantee sup- 
plied by a good debt, known to be 
sure to be paid in coin, that is, in 
an actual commodity, on demand, is 
as good a guarantee for most trans- 
actions, as the guarantee given by 
gold; and accordingly a mass of 
puyi ing and selling, a mountain-heap 
of exchanges, out of all proportion 
vast beyond those effected by coin, 
are accomplished by transferring 
debts, embodied on pieces of paper, 
from buyer to seller. The bill, in 
the foreign trade of England alone, 
buys and sells some 400 millions 
sterling a year; and how much 
more does it at home, and still more 
the cheque ? 
tell. 

This explanation furnishes an an- 
swer to those who, with M. 
Steiner, assert that the 
extinguishes the ce bt 
payment. It is, no 
vases, an Praca i of the debt by 
an act of barter ; but, ie and this 
must be carefully noticed — when 
the sovereign is melted down, and 
the gold reduced to a pure com- 
modity. It can be made a real 
payment by the holder, whenever 
he pleases. Nevertheless, in actual 
practice, the sovereign is not con- 
verted into a payment in a sense dif- 
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ferent from the payment which a 
note, or balancing in a ledger, 
erforms. The ouarantee alone is 
thought of, a guarantee which the 
holder of the sovereign has the 
power of realising when, he chooses. 
If he does not do this, if he uses 
the sovereign for buying, it has 
been to him only a counter, as Mr. 
James Wilson rightly pointed out ; 
2 counter as truly as the bank note, 
a counter containing a guarantee 
for payment. 

Secondly, a true classification of 
the various instruments of exchange 
may be founded on the diverse 
nature of the guarantees they offer. 
They may be rightly and scientifi- 
cally divided into guarantees of pay- 
ment by the means of a commodity 
of intrinsic value, and guarantees of 
account. The sovereign is a per- 
fect pledge of value because the 
metal of which it is formed is worth 
the same as a like quantity in the 
shape of ingot ; acccunt is an equally 
good pledge, so far as the certainty 
of payment is brought up to the 
level of the inherent worth of the 
metal to which it gives a title. 
Amongst strangers, or at home, in 
times of invasion or commercial 
difficulty, paper cannot equal gold : 
if an enemy were in London, the 
Bank of England would speedily 
find all its notes pouring in for 
payment. Nevertheless, for all ex- 
cept extraordinary times and trans- 
actions, for w hich the worth of gold 
as a metal gives a special fitness 
to coin, good cheques and good 
notes and bills are as sound and 
efficient a currency as coin ; whilstin 
respect of convenience, lightness, fa- 
cility of being marked, s safety against 
robbery and the like, ‘they possess a 
very decided superiority over coin. 
A good debt is found to be readily 
accepted in exchange for commodi- 
ties in shops and warehouses, that 
is, the merchandise is given, on the 
condition of the account being set- 
tled when the order or warrant for 
payment becomes due. The classi- 
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fication might be divided into metal 
and debt; but I prefer account, 
because it can take in a great in- 
strument of exchanges, the clearing 
house. The clearing house settles 
more buying and selling than any- 
thing else in the world; it supersedes 
the use of an enormous quantity of 
coin and notes, as may be seen from 
the larger use of notes at the West 
End of London, where there is no 
clearing house, than in the City; 
and yet it is only an institution of 
account, an assemblage of clerks, 
who set off one debt against another. 
It performs the office of currency 
quite as truly, and quite as effec- 
tively, as sovereigns or bank notes. 

The division into guarantees by 
a commodity and guarantees by ac- 
count and the transfer of debts 
has a great advantage over that 
into money and not-money, chiefly, 
because it chases away all that mys- 
tic and indescribable feeling of some- 
thing peculiar in money, and gives 
an insight at once into the real 
mode of working by which the 
instruments of currency accomplish 
buying and selling. It enables the 
mind to perceive that only one 
reality, one objective fact is con- 
cerned in currency, the payment 
of a given weight of metal: that 
the metal, in estimating prices 
and reckoning accounts, is always 
supposed to be present, and to pass 
from one hand into another: and 
that, in the en number of pay- 
ments made and s settled, a good debt 
is as readily accepted as coin itself. 
How this came to be so, how man- 
kind quitted coin, the actual com- 
modity, so willingly, and had re- 
course to its substitute, the order 
to pay instead of payment itself, 
is not difficult to perceive. The 
bill of exchange came first. To 
understand its origin one need only 
reflect what would be the conse- 
quences if bills ceased to exist. 
Under that supposition, every trader 
who sent a vessel to fetch a cargo 
of tea from China, would be obliged 
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either to send out a quantity of coin 
sufficient to buy the tea, or else to 
wait till the Chinese had bought the 
cargo of woollen yarns which he had 
exported from England: whereas, 
with the bill of exchange he pays 
for his tea at once by a simple order, 
and gold is not made to pass un- 
necessarily and wastefully across the 
ocean. ‘lhe cheque and the bank 
note followed the bill, in succession: 
for, as M. Jules Duval justly re- 
marks, there is no difference of 
origin, nature, and quality between 
the bill and the bank note. These 
instruments were devised to save 
the expense of coin in transactions 
which could be accomplished as 
readily by the obligation to pay 
coin, and then a balancing of debts 
in account comes at the end. And 
thus we reach the final question, 
how many of each of these kinds 
of currency the public uses or can 
use. ‘To this the answer is simple : 
no one can tell beforehand: but as 
there is a sphere, so there is a limit 
for the use of each, residing in the 
nature itself of the services which 
each severally can perform. Who 
can say, or has ever pretended to 
say, how many bills England has on 
foot ? A merchant or banker, who 
had large experience in foreign 
trade, might possibly make a guess, 
how many bills England will have 
negotiated in 1867,—but it would 
be a very vague and assuredly a 
very uncertain guess. But who 
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has ever said that it was of the 
slightest consequence whether bills 
were few or many, except so far as 
they indicated much or little trade ? 
So again with the cheque: who 
knows how many cheques are used 
in London itself? though here the 
clearing house might render some 
assistance. But again I ask, who 
has ever cared whether cheques 
were few or numerous, provided 
they were paid ? And yet more, who 
has ever imagined that bills and 
cheques could be multiplied at 
pleasure, or that there was no real 
limitation on their numbers, im- 
posed by the number of transac- 
tions which called for their employ- 
ment? Why then, since this is so, 
trouble oneself about the amount 
of bank notes at work in the world, 
or why suppose that it is in the 
power of those who make and sell 
them to swell their numbers at 
will? There will be as many in 
circulation as there is use for, or 
people want for those specific pay- 
ments in which bank notes are 
actually put down on the counter, 
and no more: an issuer who had 
persuaded a borrower to take his 
advance in them, would have to 
pay them himself, that is, to pay 
them on demand, in the course of 
an hour or two. 

The concluding portion of this 
subject will be dealt with in a 
future article. 

Bonamy Price. 
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HOUSEHOLD SERVICE. 


By Frances Power Cosse. 


T is not a little singular, that 

those who are fondest of descant- 
ing on the intrinsic Dignity of 
Labour should often be those who 
consider as degrading one of the 
most useful and kindly of all its 
applications. While the old Roman 
and the Oriental deemed ease and 
dignity to be well nigh synony- 
mous, while our northern ancestors 
thought war and the chase the sole 
occupation of freemen, and work 
of any kind the portion of serfs; 
while the religion of Christendom 
itself was understood to teach that 
Providence in ordaining labour 
pronounced a curse ;—while these 
ideas prevailed, it would not, 
indeed, have been surprising had 
Household Service been held in 
low esteem. But the remarkable 
paradox is, that during the last 
hundred years, wherein the old 
views regarding work in gene- 
ral have undergone a complete re- 
volution, the public estimation of 
this one form of it, so far from 
rising with the rest, has fallen very 
much below its former level. It 
was reserved for our generation, 
and for those among us especially 
who glory in the exposure of the 
folly of feudalism, and who daily 
exhort us to 


Labour! All labour is noble and holy, 


to proclaim also their infinite con- 
tempt for that labour, without 
which all the refinements of civil- 
ised life would be at an end. It is, 
in the opinion of these persons, 
noble to herd eattle, and (we pre- 
sume) holy to butcher them in the 
shambles; but to prepare their 
flesh for food, or place it on our 
tables, is a degradation. To weave 


our clothes in the loom, or sew 
them in the tailor’s and milliner’s 
work-room, is honourable; but to 
give a helping hand (such as son 
might give to father, or sister to 
sister) to don such attire,—this is 
a disgrace. ‘To make carpets is a 
credit; to sweep them, a shame. 
The coalheaver, begrimed and filthy, 
may deserve our respect as he 
empties his bags into our cellar, 
but the clean and well-mannered 
footman who places them in our 
grate is a ‘pampered menial,’ to be 
held up to wearisome ridicule. 
Trades that involve disgusting 
sights and foetid smells, and days 
spent in sewers or slaughter-houses 
are affirmed (and so far, justly,) 
to bear no moral taint. But offices, 
cleanly, and above all, kindly, each 
separate service directly tending to 
the comfort of a fellow-creature, 
are asserted to be unworthy of 
human beings. 

The absurdity of such paradoxes 
might be left to explode them in 
due time, were it not that their 
currency is very obviously causing 
the evil which has been imagined. 
Domestic service is becoming less 
really respectable, because it is less 
respected. The better class of per- 
sons who formerly engaged in it, 
knowing it to be an honest, and 
believing it to be an honourable 
mode of supporting themselves, are 
ceasing to undertake it, since they 
habitually find it spoken of with 
disdain; while the humbler class 
who still engage in it do so with 
that sense of dislike, and of sacri- 
ficing the more respectable for the 
more lucrative labour, which can 
hardly fail to be the beginning of 
a mercenary career.! No profession 


' According to the Report attached to the Census of 1861, it appears that the number 
of male servants in England and Wales has increased since 1831 by 30,267, and that of 
females by 415,952; the males having increased at a slower and the females at a 
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in the world, had it tenfold the 
pretensions to honour which could 
belong to the simple duties of a 
household, could _ sustain itself 
without deterioration, in the face 
of such prejudice as is now turned 
against domestic service. We all 
know familiarly how every walk in 
life, even the ministry of religion, 
rises or falls in fact, as it rises or 
falls in public estimation; how it 
is chosen by the able and well 
accredited, or left for those who 
have no other choice; how it is 
pursued with pride and energy, 
or unwillingly followed with a con- 
stant reference to pecuniary reward. 
Servants form no exceptional class 
among human beings, and if, in- 
stead of upholding their business 
as one most useful and respectable, 
we run it down as derogatory to 
the dignity of men and women, we 
have only ourselves to blame if it 
daily fall into lower hands, and be 
pursued in a baser spirit. Now that 
the old complaints about bad ser- 
vants have risen to a sort of peren- 
nial public grievance, it may not be 
amiss to pause, and ask whether 
for some years back the class of 
employers has not been busily en- 
gaged in spoiling its own chances 
of obtaining good servants; and 
whether lofty declamations on one 
side, and the pleasant jests of Punch 
on the other, have not gone together 
to make numberless self-respecting 
men and well nurtured women shun 
a line of life wherein they might 
have contributed probably more 
than in any other way to the general 
well-being of the community. 

Let us take the thing on the 
highest ground at once. English 
and American democrats affirm (or 
at least assume in all discussions of 
the subject) that domestic service 
has in it an intrinsic element—shall 
we call it of dependence or obedi- 
ence ?—which renders it unfit to be 
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undertaken by a human being fully 
awake to the dignity of his, or her, 
nature. The manhood in a man 
and the womanhood in a woman 
suffers, they think, by the duties 
and conditions of household paid 
labour. Therefore the existence of 
such a thing as domestic service is 
an evil to be reduced within the 
narrowest possible compass, and 
hereafter to be abolished in the 
millennium of pure democracy by 
the joint aid of machinery, cookery 
shops, and the voluntary work of 
the females of each family. Are 
these ideas true? Is this consum- 
mation either possible, or devoutly 
to be wished, if possible it be ? 

Let it be granted cordially, that 
if service involve human degrada- 
tion; if a coachman or butler can 
be but half a man, or a housemaid 
or dairymaid the fraction of a wo- 
man, then indeed the institution of 
service is a sin against humanity, 
and shame to the community where 
it exists. No matter how useful it 
be, how much it may contribute to 
the comfort and physical ease of 
the whole wealthier class, it is a 
great moral wrong if it degrade the 
humblest, and every good man is 
bound to do his utmost to abolish 
it forthwith. Nay, we would go 
further than most of these reformers 
seem disposed practically to do, and 
affirm that to employ our fellow 
creatures in a way which we be- 
lieve involves their moral degrada- 
tion, is such an offence that nothing 
can justify us in doing it for a day, 
and that (granted the premises) 
every gentleman is bound to give 
up keeping horses which he is 
not prepared to groom and drive 
for himself; and every lady is 
valled on to perform, in her house- 
hold, the duties of cook, house- 
maid, and scullion, for the rest 
of her life. There seems to us 
no escape from this conclusion, 





faster rate than the population. Comparing the Census of 1851 and that of 1861, it 


would appear that not only have female servants multiplied disproportionate!y 
but the increase lies chiefly among servants of the lower grades. 
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harsh though it may be. Service is 
either morally innoxious and con- 
veys no degradation, or it conveys 
such degradation and is therefore 
grievously noxious. If it be the 
latter, to bribe our fellow-creatures, 
by liberal wages and laxurious 
living, to undergo that pernicious 
moral influence for our benefit, can 
be nothing short of a sin. 

But we pause at the threshold, to 
ask what truth there is in this as- 
sertion, or assumption, that house- 
hold service is degrading ? What 
grounds are there for regarding it 
with contempt? The reply, so far as 
we can learn, is this: The conditions 
of it are ignoble; and the persons 
who actually undertake it are, as a 
matter of fact, deserving of small 
esteem. Let us examine both these 
grounds. 

The first condition of service 
which provokes objection, is that it 
frequently involves hourly and mo- 
mentary obedience to the ‘directions 
of the employer. To be ordered, 
for instance, to replenish the grate, 
or to bring a cup of tea, or take the 
children out wi alking, is held to be 
an infringement of the liberty of 
the freeborn footman and nursery 
maid, And though, in proportion 
as servants understand their busi- 
ness thoroughly and perform it 
carefully, such orders are reduced 
to a minimum, still the fact that 
manservant and maidservant must 
‘look to the hand of their masters 
and mistresses’ (albeit in no very 
prayerful spirit just now), is an in- 
trinsic element in domestic service, 
which, it is asserted, renders it un- 
fit for self-respecting persons. 

The writer has no intention of 
meeting this objection by using an- 
other and opposite cant of the day, 
about the duty and beauty and sanc- 
tity of ‘Obedience.’ Obedience, as 
common sense teaches us, may be 
either good or bad in its influences 
on the individual who obeys. The 
Jesuit’s obedience, whereby he mur- 
ders his own conscience of right and 
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wrong ; all monastic vows, whereby 
personal responsibility is more or 
less abrogated ; much conjugal and 
some filial obedience, whereby the 
full-grown human conscience is 
made to lapse into the puerile con- 
dition,—these we believe to be 
forms of obedience injurious to the 
moral health, truncating to the 
moral stature of men and women. 
But obedience which touches no 
case of conscience, and consists in 
performing a contract of service 
under direction of the person to be 
served, has in it no moral element 
that we can discern. One man 
contracts to do for a stipulated sum 
a piece of work which occupies him 
a year, during which he has no 
fresh directions to receive. Another 
contracts for the work of a week, 
and at the end takes a fresh order. 
Another has a day’s task, an hour’s, 
a minute’s. The rapidity of the 
various directions how the same or 
a fresh contract is to be fulfilled, 
has nothing in it to make it mo- 
rally unhurtful to build a house 
to make a pair of boots; and 
morally injurious to cook a dinner, 
or wait behind a chair and hand 
plates as they happen to be wanted. 
In numberless cases employments 
not reckoned in any way menial 
involve the same form of contract, 
namely, that of agreeing for a certain 
price, to perform work of a certain 
kind under continual direction. Not 
to speak of the army (the most 
honourable but least free of all 
contracts of service), all sailors, 
labourers, shopmen, and hundreds 
more, perform their tasks continu- 
ally directed by their employers 
and fellows ; in many cases, far more 
directed than i is ever a well trained 
cook, housemaid, or butler. ‘The 
idea that this point, then, of obedi- 
ence to continual orders constitutes 
a peculiar and essential evil in do- 
mestic service, is absurd. 
There is indeed, we hasten to 


admit, a form of domestic obedi- 
ence which is in 


truth unsuited 
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to full-grown men and women, 
at all events, in the present re- 
lations of the different classes of 
society. A contract to do the ser- 
vice of the employer at his direc- 
tion is one thing; submission to 
orders having nothing to do with 
his service, but regulating the 
private and family affairs of the ser- 
vant, is quite another. Here is the 
difficulty of the case, for some regu- 
lations of the servants’ habits may 
be indispensable to the comfort of 
the master and the order of his 
household. At this moment, the 
point where such regulations should 
stop is naturally a matter of dis- 
pute, for the old theory of service, 
wherein the patriarchal idea was 
predominant, has left behind it cus- 
toms and notions wholly foreign to 
the new theory wherein contract is 
all in all. The servant naturally 
and properly thinks of his contract 
only. The employer commonly re- 
members the rules of some parental 
patriarchate, and (if a woman) pro- 
bably involves herself conscienti- 
ously in a maze of small tyrannies, 
having her private views of the mo- 
rality of crinoline and ‘ followers’ at 
their root. The transition, then, is 
troublesome, and some servants may 
justly feel that the yoke of a con- 
tract which should fit as lightly 
as one for any other kind of work, 
galls them because it is not properly 
adjusted. By and by, however, all 
this will right itself; nay, from the 
present aspect of affairs, it would 
seem that the peril of any servant 
in England, male or female, being 
very seriously ‘put upon’ (as they 
would describe it), by master or 
mistress, is not one which need 
greatly alarm us. The danger seems 
rather to lie in the opposite di- 
rection. 

To argue generally that service 
is degrading, because, in a transition 
period, two essentially distinct ideas 
of it are current side by side, is 
obviously absurd. As well might 
we call the filial position degrading; 
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because, at the transition from boy- 
hood to manhood, many a father 
forgets his son’s age and treats him 
like a boy, when he feels himself a 
man. 

The second objection we have 
heard is the strange one, that it is 
the fact of household services being 
paid which renders them dishonour- 
able. Not that other service, say 
digging a garden, is dishonourable 
because it is paid, but these special 
offices of cooking, serving, bed- 
making, house-cleaning, in some 
way become degrading if the person 
who performs them receive wages 
for the same. The reason for this 
notion (if reason it have at all) 
must needs be, that these domestic 
services are so palpably personal 
and kindly, that to perform them 
from other motives than kindness 
and family affection seems to spoil 
them. There is something poetical 
in such an idea; but assuredly 
what truth it may possess could 
only hold in a very different state of 
society from ours, The ‘labourer’ 
here, as in the very highest and 
most sacred field of human work, 
is ‘worthy of his hire;’ nor are the 
services of the house degraded and 
made venal by being paid for, any 
more than the services of the 
pulpit, of the school-room, or the 
battle-field. Mercenary motives do 
not come in to spoil the preacher, 
the poet, the soldier, albeit few can 
afford to pursue either calling un- 
remunerated. There is no necessity 
that a servant should be more 
mercenary than these, though he 
likewise has his wage; nay, we 
rejoice to say from actual experi- 
ence, we know many a servant as 
free from taint of mercenariness as 
the noblest of them all. 

Again, the very common but 
very stupid objection to liveries 
cannot fairly be reckoned as in- 
cluded in the general objection 
to service, since, taking male and 
female servants together, proba- 
bly not one in thirty is called on 
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to wear anything of the kind. In 
our day, even for these, the good 
taste of the present generation has 
nearly abolished what might be felt 
as gaudy and offensive, and has re- 
duced the matter to the rational 
rule—that those servants whose 
duties require them to stand and 
pass among the guests of their 
employer should wear clothes 
which easily distinguish them, as 
do those of railway guards and 
porters from passengers. To pre- 
tend that this is a degradation for 
the footman more than for the 
guard is to fall back on the original 
error of all, namely, that as service 
is degrading, the badge of it must 
be so. It is arguing in a circle to 
say domestic service is degrading 
because liveries are degrading, and 
liveries are degrading because they 
mark domestic service. Let service 
be regarded as it ought, and the 
footman’s and the railway official’s 
dress will be as honourable the one 
as the other. 

But the objections to service as 
an honourable employment do not 
rest on theory alone. They take 
into consideration the actual moral 
and social status of servants in 
England to-day, and the result is 
said to be highly unfavourable to 
the profession as one to be adopted 
by the self-respecting poor. ‘ No,’ 
say our ultra-radical friends—‘let a 
man be anything, let him be an 
artisan, a shopman, a clerk ; only do 
not make the “possible angel” a 
flunkey to hang behind a carriage. 
Let a girl be apprenticed to a 
milliner, and ruin her health, if 
needs must, with overwork and hot 
rooms, but do not make her brush 
the softest hair or fasten the dress 
of the kindest lady in London.’ 
‘No,’ again say, in shriller tones, a 
score of impoverished gentlewomen 
seeking wildly for any chance of 
escape from the threatened work- 
house, ‘make us governesses, al- 
beit we have never been educated. 
Make us paid companions, albeit 
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we know no form of service is half 
so irksome. But do not ask us— 
do not insult us by asking us—to be 
lady’s maids or housemaids. We 
cannot do anything menial.’ 

So the cry goes round, and the 
result is quite plain enough. Ser- 
vice is chosen now by those to 
whom it is Hobson’s choice, and by 
them only. That there is abundant 
justification for pointing at their 
faults and hesitating to send a 
young man or woman to join them 
in hall or housekeeper’s room, we 
are quite ready toadmit. But after 
all, in sober earnest we ask, if the 
class of servants be worse than it 
was, what other class of about the 
same social level will the reformers 
please to point to as so much supe- 
rior in honesty, sobriety, chastity, 
and disinterestedness, as to warrant 
us in urging young lads and lasses 
to seek admittance into it? Will 
they learn honesty, for instance, 
among the small shopkeepers, or 
sobriety at the licensed victuallers, or 
the social and humane virtues gene- 
rally in the trades’ unions? Are 
there no households left wherein the 
moral atmosphere downstairs as 
well as in the drawing-room is con- 
siderably more salubrious than in 
nine places out of ten to which 
persons of the rank of servants 
have access, and do no young wo- 
men save housemaids fall into temp- 
tations, and no men except butlers 
learn to drink? As to honesty— 
when we consider what are the temp- 
tations of a servant, the constant 
sight of objects they may naturally 
want, and the facilities for theft 
without violence or much hazard 
of exposure, we may fearlessly 
assert, that, with all their pilferings, 
their perquisites and percentages, 
the probity of servants is, on the 
whole, as great as, or greater than 
that of any other class of the same 
social grade. 

A fair review of the case, then, 
seems to lead to the conclusion that 
the prejudices entertained against 
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domestic service are quite unjus- 
tified, either by any inherent dis- 
honour in the occupation, or by any 
peculiar moral delinquency to be 
traced in the characters of those 
who have undergone its influence. 
A righteous jealousy for the 
moral welfare of our fellow-crea- 
tures has no real place in the con- 
troversy. Men and women are not 
degraded by being servants, and 
with perfectly safe conscience we 
may invite them to undertake such 
labours for our behoof. 

Let us inquire, per contra, whether 
the abolition of domestic service, in 
a millennium of bath-rooms, trattoria 
dinners, and ladies-of-all-work, is a 
thing to be wished, if possible, or 
possible, if to be wished. 

There are in England, according 
to the last census, nearly a million 
and a quarter of domestics, male 
and female. There are seven hun- 
dred thousand general servants, 
seventy-seven thousand cooks, sixty- 
six thousand housekeepers, a hun- 
dred thousand housemaids, eleven 
thousand coachmen, and soon. This 
million of men and women, under 
any change of the social system, 
must, we presume, be expected to 
earn their own living. They must, 
in some way, contribute to the work 
of the world. Of course the fore- 
tellers of the millennium above de- 
scribed insist, as a special feature 
of it, on a high education to be 
given to all classes; and we will 
assume that all the million who, 
under the present régime, are ser- 

rants, knowing only how to read 
and write their own language, per- 
haps rather imperfectly, will be 
thoroughly well informed persons, 
acquainted with French, Latin, or 
German, and able to play the piano, 
or sketch in water-colours. Granted 
all this, how are they to earn their 
bread if service be abolished? In 
those days, culture will be a drug 
in the market. Every man will 
want to bea clerk, and every woman 
a governess. There can hardly be 
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special intellectual work cut out 
to suit the million enfranchised 
servants. They must turn to other 
forms of manual labour in fields, 
mines, ships, factories, and work- 
rooms, or whatever new lines of 
employment may open as time goes 
on. The question is, can we at all 
take it for granted, that any such 
labours will be better for their 
bodies or souls, their virtue or their 
happiness, than domestic service ? 
If we cannot endow all the million 
with enough wealth to enable them 
to live in idleness, shall we better 
their condition by sending the coach- 
man from his box to a clerk’s stool, 
and the housemaid from her brooms 
to a factory loom ? 

For servants’ own sake, we con- 
fess we see much more to lose than 
gain by the abolition (or what is, 
of course, the practicable scheme), 
the extensive diminution of house- 
hold labour. Good food, healthy 
abode, ample warmth, work rarely 
excessive or disgusting, and often 
extremely moderate and pleasant,— 
these, with a certain fixed stipend, 
proportionately extremely high, 
are constituents of comfort and 
security which he who is pre- 
pared to despise must be little 
acquainted with the wants and 
cares of the humbler classes of the 
community. 

But if servants have little to gain 
by translation into the (supposed) 
more honourable professions, what 
would be the result of sudden 
change to the rest of the commu- 
nity? Nay, we may rather ask, 
what is the result already in Ame- 
rica, of the prejudice which renders 
native Americans unwilling to en- 
gagein service? Is the whole com- 
munity elevated? Are manners 
more suave and refined? Are 
houses more orderly, settled, and 
happy, and the domestic virtues 
more cultivated ? 

In an amusing French story, Pavis 
ei, Amérique, an elaborate but, as 
we understand, somewhat exagge- 
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rated description is given of the 
perfection to which, in default of 
servants, Americans of the wealthy 
classes have carried inventions for 
the economy of household work. 
Fires are lighted by the application 
of a match to a gas stove; bath- 
rooms, with due apparatus of pipes, 
supply all needs of cleanliness ; and 
dinners are served, not precisely as 
in the Pag ayo fairy tale of the 
White Cat, by hands without bodies 
attached to them, but at least with 
the smallest trouble, out of a pastry- 
cook’s cart. It is quite imaginable 
that these inventions may be car- 
ried still further by and by. We 
may have patent self-making beds ; 
shutters that open and close of their 
own accord at morning and night- 
fall; fountains which run hot tea 
and coffee ; and in general, Charles 
Lamb’s paradise : 


A land of pure delight, 
Where omelettes grow on trees. 


The processes of sweeping and 


scrubbing must, we fear, at least be 
reserved for the lady of the house, 
for self-cleaning doorsteps, _ self- 
dusting tables, and self-washing 
plates, are bey ond our imagination. 
But when this immense display of 
inventive genius is perfected, what 
may be the result, beyond those 
atrocious dinners out of tins, which 
he who has dwelt in Rome and 
Florence has learned duly to ap- 
preciate? In sober earnest, every 
conceivable reduction of household 
work leaves a certain residue which 
must be done by human hands. The 
question is, whose hands are to do 
it? In America, so far as we can 
learn, it is performed chiefly by 
Trish and German emigrants, who 
have not yet perfectly imbibed the 
native American prejudice, but just 
feel its influence sufficiently to make 
them despise their employment. To 
take an Irish girl, who has just come 
across the Atlantic from the mud 
cabin of her father, and place her 
amid the furniture of a handsome 
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dwelling, with orders to clean the 
same, and to use the crockery, glass, 
cutlery, and kitchen utensils at 
discretion, must be a beginning of 
troubles to the luckless mistress 
quite tragic tocontemplate. By the 
time the servant begins to under- 
stand the use of the things about 
her, and to lose some of her native 
practices of dirt and disorder, she 
will of course be ready to throw up 
her service, and rise to true demo- 
cratic equality with her mistress. 
That this is the commonest state of 
things in America, that good ser- 
vants are all but unattainable there 
at any price, and that the result is 
the dilemma between the wretched 
life of a boarding-house or eternal 
domestic worries and convulsions, 
is the impression conveyed by every 
account we receive. An American 
home in New York is the ‘still 
vexed Bermoothes’ of family exis- 
tence. 

Is this, we ask, an advance in 
civilisation and the general welfare 
of the community ?> W here, in 
such a state of things, can be the 
order, peace, and gentleness, the 
cleanliness and delicacy of service, 
without which fine furniture, fine 
dinners, and fine clothes are an 
abomination and avulgarity ? To see 
some coarse, rude ‘Judy’ or ‘ Biddy,’ 
or some frowsy German ‘Gretchen, 
moving among the rooms we in- 
habit, ‘and serving our food, would 
make us long for a ‘lodge in 
some vast wilderness,’ and cresses 
and water. The sooner all our 
vaunted civilisation be done away 
with, all our artistic furniture, rich 
stuffs, delicate dishes, and elegance 
of glass and silver abolished, under 
such circumstances, the better. 
Better a wooden platter and po- 
tatoes, where Biddy serves it, than 
a china plate and dindon aux truffes, 
with her thumb in the margin. 

Of course, there is this resource 
open to most families: the lady of 
the house and her daughters may 
perform the household work for 
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themselves and their male relations ; 
and truly, under the régime of Irish 
emigrants, such a course would 
seem greatly to be preferred, wher- 
ever health and strength might 
permit. But report not say 
that American ladies are showing 
any disposition to assume the mop 
and dustp: in, but rather to abandon 
in despair even their natural task 
of directing a household, and to 
the harbour of a 


does 


seek shelter in 


boarding-house from the storms of 


private life. Are they to be blamed ? 


Ought women whose fortunes would 


asily permit of the maintenance of 


servants, and whose education has 
prepared them for a wholly different 
part in the play of life, to drop their 
own refined pursuits, and spend their 
mornings cleaning grates, and their 
afternoons in cooking dinners ?_ It 
would be, to say the least, very bad 
economy of power, very much like 
employing Achievement to drag a 
cart. Perhaps such of them as are 
tolerably strong might do the work 
well, and some sad, idle, and dis- 
contented ones might even be the 
better in health and character for 
such discipline. When forced into it, 
in the colonies, or by change of cir- 
cumstances at home, many &@ woman 
grows happier by becoming cook 
tor her husband and nurse for her 
children. But, 
cessity exists, 

it a virtue for a lady to do servants’ 
work is absurd. It undo the 
which has gone 
and hi bits, 
that very beautiful thing, a hi¢h 
bred lady. We think a 
man Pe adk pts the ] 
driving a 


where no such ne- 
the notion of making’ 


is to 
swrisecats f awaa 
Civilisation oT aves, 


to form, mind, 


in body, 
ecntle- 
ssion of 
Oxford 
ds sheep in Aus- 
them somewhat 
The lady who takes 
to cooking and sweeping is surely 
not much less displaced. It is not 
that her place is honourable and 
that of the servant dishonourable : 
both are to be respected when pro- 
perly filled; both are ridiculous 
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when occupied by those who can- 
not fill them. The lady alone can 
fill the lady’s place; and to send 
her out of it to take that of the 
servant, who cannot fill hers, is 
mere waste of social material, of 
the most rare and precious of all 
social materials, refinement, grace, 
and culture. Barbarian conquerors 
have commonly misused the temples 
and palaces of higher races, cut up 
pictures into floor cloths, and burnt 
marble statues for lime. Should 
that modern Alaric, the Working 
Man, be destined to rule England 
hereafter, we trust his triumph will 
not be celebrated by the dismissal 
of all the ladies to the kitchen fire 
and the wash-tub. 

We have now, as we hope, shown 
pretty clearly—first, that the idea 
that household service is degrading 
is a stupid and groundless preju- 
dice ; second, that, both in the inte- 
rests of servants themselves and of 
the general community, the main- 
tenance of service as a respectable 
profession is in the highest degree 
desirable. If these positions be de- 
monstrated, it follows, that instead 
of depreciating domestic service, 
and forestalling a millennium of 
‘ Every Man his own Coachman, and 
every Lady her own Housemaid,’ the 
duty of all who care for the public 
good is to do everything in their 
power to render service respectable 
and happy, and to make a deter- 
mined stand against the pre judices 
which are tending to lower it in the 
eyes of those by whom it ought to 
be undertaken. 

In the hope of offering some sug- 
gestions which may tend tow 
such rehabilitation of thi is most use- 
ful profession, we shall endeavour 
briefly to review the present state 
in England of the relations of mas- 
ter and servant, and then point out 
some ways in which they may be 
better established in accordance 
with the new framework of society. 
It will go hard if that mutual re- 
speet, which it is so greatly the in- 
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terest of both to maintain, cannot 
be preserved on the footing of free 
contract as well as on that of feudal 
dependence. 

Shakespeare’s Adam, in As You 
Like It, records both the ideal of 
the faithful old servant, and also 
the delusion of each successive 
generation, that such ideal was real 
in the days of their fathers, and is 
only vanishing in their time from 
the world. But after three centu- 
ries, ‘Adam’ is not yet quite lost to 
sight. Many of us have seen him 
pottering, on sunny days, about the 
yards and gardens of some old 
country place, beloved by master 
and mistress, and ‘ guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend’ to the children 
whose grandparents he served half 
% Or, if we have not 
seen Adam, we have certainly seen 
his female counterpart, that dear 
old Eve in the black silk dress, the 
marvellous cap, and the (alas! un- 


acentury ago. 


authentic) front of sandy curls, who 
showered our 
fenceless infancy, and would freely 
have given us the little hoard of 
her lifetime, had we needed it, in 
later years. How many things, I 
marvel, good friends in the great 
Republic over the water !—do you 
possess, more lovable or respectable 
than one of these blessed old ser- 
whose lives are one long 
gentle tale of Fidelity? Surely 
something must be missing in the 
great family group of human nature 
where no faithful old servant stands, 
as in Holbein’s famous picture of 
the Mores, a natural feature of the 
household scene ? 

But Shakespeare’s Adam, 
Scott’s Caleb, and that dear old 
lady,— nurse, housekeeper, and 
friend,—are all, in these days, and 
probably always were, at the best 
of times, somewhat exceptional cha- 
racters. Even the golden age of 
service, whether in the sixteenth 
or eighteenth century, probably 
counted only a few hundreds who 
fully realised the type. There is 


sweetmeats on de- 


vants, 


and 
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small use in persisting in lamenting 
that we cannot apply at a registry 
office, or advertise in the 7'imes and 
L'elegraph, for priceless devotion at 
zol, a-year, and unwearied attach- 
ment to be taken on trial for a 
month. The true old servant must 
ever be a slow-growing ilex, not to 
be transplanted, at most, more than 
once or twice. He that would pos- 
sess one must be prepared with 
sundry virtues on his side, not per- 
haps more commonly displayed by 
masters, in these days, than their 
correlatives by servants. But, we 
repeat, the ideal good old servant 
must always have been rare, and in 
the general discussion of service it 
is idle to stop to lament his threat- 
ened disappearance. 


Our business 
is with ordinary servants and every- 
day masters and mistresses, neither 
gifted with extraordinary fidelity 


and confidence, nor yet specially 
untrustworthy Taking 
Knelish men and women such as 
we commonly find them, what is 
the actual relation between them, 
and what oueht it to be ? 
Probably, since the days of Sarah 
and Hagar, a moiety of female con- 


or unjust. 


versation has turned on the respec- 
tive demerits of and 
maids. Sarah has inveighed against 
the idleness and insolence of Hagar, 
her vanities of attire, and her cul- 
pable encouragement of ‘ followers.’ 
Hagar, in still plainer terms, has 
harangued on the evil temper and 
stinginess of Sarah, her unreason- 
able decrees and exorbitant demands 
of work. Such wails are not of 
yesterday, by any means. It does 
truly seem, however, that just now 
things are worse than usual. The 
argument so often brought forward 
against facilitating divorce (namely, 
that, when people know they avust 
live together, they put up with a 
great deal, and, at last, grow per- 
fectly reconciled to each other’s 
defects) might be applied to the 
facilities now offsred for changing 
domestic service. When it involved 


mistresses 


Ko 
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a good deal of difficulty to travel 
about from place to place, or to 
hear of new servants or new em- 
ployments, both parties were more 
willing to bear with their respective 
grievances ; and doubtless it often 
happened that the servant who 
would now be discharged in a 
month, or have thrown up his ser- 
vice in disgust, lived on to become 
thoroughly valuable and attached to 
hisemployer. Railways, registries, 
cheap newspaper advertisements, 
penny posts, and county courts, 
have between them rendered the 
change of service so perfectly easy, 
that the slightest cause of annoy- 
ance, or hope of improved position, 
is enough to provoke young and 
naturally change- -loving men and 
women to give up their places. A 
general game of puss-in-the-corner 
is the result—an amusement which, 
without any other collateral mis- 
chief, is quite enough to render the 
house in which it is played un- 
bearable. Of course, employers, 
though suffering most from such 
perpetus il ch: unges, come to expect 
their servants to ‘leave them con- 
tinually, and exercise small for- 
bearance in dismissing them, on 
their side. Thus the practice 
grows, till it is really hard to see 
where it will stop. We now find 
servants proudly advertising six 
months’ good character as a sin- 
gular recommendation. Perhaps a 
month in the same family will, by 
and by, be considered a ‘creditable 
length of sojourn for one of these 
Bedouins of the pantry. Were 
there no other evils connected with 
modern service, this alone, of per- 
petual change, is quite great enough 
to demand earnest attention. What 
it costs in time, temper, comfort, and 
money, is not to be calculated ; but 
its essential mischief is that, while 
it goes on, no true relations can 
possibly be established between em- 
ployers and employed, and both par- 
ties learn to regard ez ach other with 
no feelings save those of distrust. 
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Another modern evil, of which, 
however, we think much less than 
of that of perpetual migration, is 
the lessened respect of servants ‘for 
their employers as such. The thing 
follows, of course, from the general 
change of social feeling, and also 
specially from the new grounds of 
contract on which service has come 
to rest—of which we shall speak 
presently at large. Perhaps, after 
all, the obsequiousness upstairs 
which seemed so pleasant, and 
which very well trained servants 
still preserve, has always been ba- 
lanced by a freedom of criticism 
exercised below, which would be far 
from pleasant to overhear. Real re- 
spect, respect which is better than 
an impertinent sham, must grow out 
of real qualities in the person to be 
respected, and if servants could 
only stay long enough with their 
employers to feel those qualities 
when they possess them, we have 
little doubt that all who deserve 
the sentiment would receive it. <A 
nurse, of whom we recently heard, 
on arriving at a new situation, 
received from her mistress a visit 
in the nursery, and a few simple 
directions about the children. ‘The 
place won’t suit me, ma’am,’ said 
the new servant, ‘I shall go directly.’ 
‘Do not be so foolish,’ replied the 
lady ; ‘ wait, and see more of it. In 
any case, I will speak to you by 
and by.’ The lady descended to 
her drawing-room, and presently 
heard the nursery bell ring vio- 
lently. The housemaid answered 
the bell, and inquired what the 
nurse wanted? ‘ I’m ringing for my 
mistress,’ replied that rude domestic. 
And ring she did, till the mistress 
had nothing for it but to go to her, 
and hear the proposal. ‘I’m going 
now, ma’am, but if you want the 
month’s wages, of course I shall 
pay them.’ Is it to be thought this 
audacious personage would so have 
treated a lady, had there been time 
for her to gather a few scraps of 
respect ? 
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Again, we are told that the moral 
state of modern servants is worse 
in two important particulars. They 
are said to be less honest and less 
chaste than formerly. As to honesty, 
undoubtedly they share the influ- 
ences of the terrible commercial im- 
probity of the times. The compli- 
cations of town life especially expose 
them to a whole new class of temp- 
tations, from the briberies and per- 
centages offered by even wealthy 
tradesmen, and the perpetual solici- 
tations of the tribe of clothes ven- 
dors, hareskin buyers, et hoc genus 
omne, to scll as ‘ perquisites’ food 
and raiment belonging to their 
masters. Ifa man wished to cheat 
his employer fifty years ago, he was 
probably obliged to make bargains 
with shopkeepers pretty much after 
the example of the unjust steward. 
Or if acook desired to purloin meat 
and groceries, she needed to don an 
old bonnet, and go out secretly to 
sell her stolen goods in some dis- 
reputable lane. All this is changed, 
and theft itselfcan be done ‘decently 
and in order’ by servants who never 
leave their own culinary regions 
except to attend morning prayers. 
That the result of such facilities is 
greater dishonesty, nobody doubts. 
So far as stealing money or other 
valuables can be distinguished mi- 
croscopically from the perquisite 
and percentage system, we believe 
it has not at all increased of late. 
Nay, that in no way are servants 
worse than the shopkeepers by whom 
they are tempted to those offences. 

As to chastity, the special position 
of servants, like that of soldiers, 
has always laid them open to blame, 
we know not whether with any 
justice, peculiarly of late years. For 
women-servants, mistresses have 
always fallen into the curious error, 
that the same love of dress, so inno- 
cent in their daughters, must needs 
be a symptom of depravity in their 
maids. Undoubtedly it is a pity 
that all the Seven Lamps of milli- 
nery cannot be made to shine on 
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housemaids’ minds; and especially 
that a regard for the eternal fitness 
of things, not to speak of the terrors 
of combustion, should not prevent 
those whose business is with grates 
to forbear from crinolines. There 
was great sense and great conve- 
nience in the old system of different 
costumes for people whose occupa- 
tions all day long were different. 
Let any one look at a Welsh peasant 
woman, for instance, in her durable 
and sheltering beaver hat, her warm 
bedgown, and short linsey petticoat, 
with the sturdy legs under it well 
cased in black stockings and strong 
shoes, and say whether she is not a 
more rational and pleasing object 
than the English damsel in the 
shabby imitation of a French bonnet, 
mantilla, and crinoline. But the 
course of all modern life is against 
the use of any visible distinction of 
classes, and it is mere folly to ex- 
pect a servant girl to rise superior 
to that fear of oddity before which 
the heart of her mistress would 
quail. If, instead of sumptuary 
laws, always specially provocative 
of rebellion, ladies would take the 
trouble to give their servants a 
little friendly aid of taste, not un- 
combined with an illustrative pre- 
sent, we are sure (provided the said 
taste was not of too subdued a 
character!) that gratitude and con- 
tent would replace the heartburn- 
ings too direful to dwell upon 
longer. After such assistance, at 
all events, a young woman would 
hardly answer an advertisement for 
‘a strong and active general ser- 
vant’ in a costume which came to 
our knowledge—viz. velvet mantle, 
silk dress, and crape bonnet. The 
wearer stated that she understood 
French and the pianoforte, so she 
trusted she should not fail to suit 
the place. 

Such are the faults of servants. 
Those of their employers are pro- 
bably not very different from what 
they have always been : some harsh- 
ness of temper, and some over- 














































































































































































































exaction of service. In certain 
points masters are perforce better 
than they used to be. No servant 
would now accept such lodging and 
food as were often formerly given. 
Wages are doubled, and if w ithheld 
beyond their time, readily exacted 
at the county court. The mode of 
giving orders to servants is probably 
immensely softened; and as to re- 


a them severely, the process, 
‘¢ apprehend, is n¢ wr aApic dly rong 
out of fashion, being rather ill 
replaced by a few tart words of 


dismissal. Not much of the blame 
of any deterioration of the relations 
of service, then, can justly be said 
to lie with employers. Yet with 
them it must chiefly lie to improve 
those relations if by any means it 
may be found how to do it. 

What ought the relations of 
masters and servants in these days 
to be ? 

All forms of labour heretofore 
were understood to place the la- 
bourer in a position of dependence 
All forms 
eginning to be 
free contract, and the 
labourer is understood to give as 
good as he gets ; in other words, 
to be an ae ndent contracting 
party. There is, according to the 
modern sense, no obligation on the 
one side more than on the other; 
nor does the contract, whatever it 
be, involve any—the slightest— 
claims, beyond the specified work on 
one side, and spec itied pay on the 
other. Service is precisely the form 
of labour most difficult to adjust 
under this new theory; but adjusted 
it must be, if we are to establish it 
henceforth on any ground of justice 
and comfort. 

‘T'wo difficulties are in the way. 
Masters and (especially) mistresses, 
are slow to accept the theory of 
contract, and are for ever falling 
back upon claims to which it lends 
no sanction. Servants, on the other 
hand, having thoroughly renounced 
belief in the divine right of mas- 


towards the employer. 
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of labour are now b 
matters of 
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ters and mistresses, forget that a 
freely made contract bears with it 
also a stringent and sacred moral 
obligation. To bring things to a 
better issue than the present, both 
of these difficulties must be 
mounted. 

In the first place, employers must 
strive to eradicate from their minds 
the whole patriarchal idea of ser- 
vice. It may have been beautiful, 
it may have been happier than any 
other; but it is past and gone, and 
the sooner we bury it the better. 
A servant is not now henceforth 
a reti ner, a dependant, a menial 
who, in receiving from his master 
food aa waves, 


sur- 


or 


becomes ~~ tem- 

" yperty — somewhat be- 
tween a child and a slave—to be 
ordered in all things saci or 
not conce rning, 


p rary pro} 


the master’s service. 
ile is simply a man who, instead of 
contracting to build a wall or make 
a pair of shoe s, contracts to do cer- 
tain indoor work, for whose per- 
formances it is generally desirable 
that he should eat and slee »p under 
the employer’s roof. No obedience 
be yond the contract can be required 
of yt nor, on the other hand 
(and this is very needful to mark), 

has the servant any claims against 
the master beyond his stipulated 
contract of food and wages. The 
old idea of a claim to care in sick- 
ness, pension in old age, and general 
interest in the servant’s welfare, 

must be relinquished, along with 
the idea that the contract is any- 
thing besides a contract. Kindness 
and mutual good feeling may create 
another and even more tender claim 
hereafter; but the mere fact of long 
service on the contract principle 
involves no claim whatever. The 
way by which both parties should 
bring this modern system into full 
action, is obviously this. Kach 
contract of service should be made, 
with elaborate rehearsal of all the 
work expected and payment and 
allowances to be given. The prac- 
tice of referring to ‘ the usual work,’ 
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and the ‘usual allowances’ of each 
service is precisely what perpetuates 
the grievance of confounding old 
traditions and new contracts. Eve ry 
rule the master or mistress makes 
beyond the work to be done should, 
above all, be distinctly laid down 
and made a part of the contract ; 
and common sense shows that such 
rules should be reduced to the very 
lowest point compatible with the 
moral and sanitary interests of the 
family. It is almost always these 
arbitrary rules, and not their proper 
work, against which servants recal- 
citrate, and have a right to do so, 
since, wnless they contract to keep 
them, the master has no claim to 
exact obedience to them. He may 
think them very desirable for the 
servant's own benefit,—e.g. that he 
should invest his wages in the 
savings’ bank, or that he should 
attend church. But the fact that 


the servant has contracted to clean 
is no reason why the 
should have the ordering of 


his boots, 
master 
either his purse or his soul. 
Contracts reduced to the minimum 
of interference with the servant's 
liberty, accurately stated, and 
strictly respected, would, we believe, 
in process of time introduce a new 
spirit along with the new relation 
between masters and servants, and 
then might the second difficulty 
likewise be conquered. Servants 
might learn to feel that honesty and 
honour alike demand of them to 
perform, on their sides, punctually 
the contract faithfully kept by the 
master. To shirk work and do 
eye-service, to neglect a master’s 
property committed to his charge, 
might be felt to be as base for the 
well paid servant as it would be 
for the master to give him bad 
money for good service. A reli- 
gion of faithful contracts might 
arise, and the idea of dishonesty 
in defrauding the other contracting 
party in labour might be esteemed 
as disgraceful as it is now felt to 
be to defraud the servant in wages. 
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The equality our friends preach 
should surely exist here, if any- 
where. Masters ought not to have 
the monopoly of fidelity to engage- 
ments. 

It was Sanchez, the Jesuit casuist, 
we believe, who taught that a ser- 
vant was justified in secretly robbing 
his master of money or goods to the 
amount of the wages which, in his 
(the servant’s) estimation, his ser- 
vices were worth. English Pro- 
testants hold up hands of horror 
at such a doctrine; but to rob a 
master of the labour he has paid for, 
does not seem much better. Bour- 
daloue solemnly exhorts masters 
not to retain their poor servants’ 
wages on false pretences, or dismiss 
them without payment. The county 
courts soon settle such affairs in 
these days, and all the world cries 
shame on the dishonest master. 
But the servant who, receiving his 
wages, does not give his work, 
escapes well nigh scot-free. 

In conclusion, we would offer one 
or two practical suggestions as to 
the means by which the profession 
of domestic service might be im- 
proved. 

Of course we shall be expected, 
as the foremost of such counsels, to 
recommend Kducation, the panacea 
of all evil. The subject is far too 
large to be treated here, and per- 
haps is not quite such plain sailing 
as we have been of late years ac- 
customed to think. Servants are 
ten times more educated now (in 
the vulgar sense) than they were in 
the days to which the very persons 
who advocate such education refer 
as a sort of golden age of domestic 
virtue and felic ity. That all real 
cultivation of the human mind aids 
the recipient in every task there- 
after undertaken is not to be ques- 
tioned. That a true moral educa- 
tion would be the highest possible 
preparative for every course of life 
is still more certain. But to how 
much of the schooling accessible to 
persons of the class of servants are 
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either of these propositions appli- 
cable at present ? 

An unmistakable desideratum is, 
that a method should be discovered 
by which the good characters of 
servants may be made of greater 

value than at present, In adegree, 
the end might be gained by the 
adoption of a practice long pre- 
valent in Ireland, whereby the 
higher class of Irish servants is 
kept up at a very fair moral status. 
The employer, on discharging a 
servant, is bound to give him a 
written paper, with dates of admis- 
sion and departure from service, 
and such testimonial of character 
as he may see fit. The series of 
these papers, running through the 
years of service, or the significant 
absence of any of them which should 
account for the time, affords a very 
valuable index of character. It is 
but just that a man who can prove 
long years of good conduct should 
be able to contract for better place 

and higher wage than another ; and 
that a master should not be cheated 
into paying a worthless sot the price 
of reliable good service. By such 
a system, also, the great evil of 
constant migration of servants is 
checked, since nobody would engage 
a servant who for five years of ser- 
vice produced twenty discharges. 

Again, an important object would 
be gained if servants could be made 
to view their profession, not as a 
temporary one, but as a permanent 
employment, with proper prizes in 
view at fair intervals. For this 
= we should urge the promise of 

vale of wages rising through each 
of the earlier years sof service ; then 
promotion to what may be termed the 
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position of a non-commissioned officer 
in the little domestic regiment ; 
finally, a treatment, in later life, 
of utmost consideration and friend- 
ship. No profession can flourish 
where there is nothing to look to of 
reward; and there are steps which 
(as regards wages and promotion) 
might justly form a part of the 
original contract in every case. 

Again, the training of young ser- 
vants is a task which every lady 
who can afford it would do well 
to undertake. The hope of future 
comfort lies in a supply of better 
taught and better feeling servants 
than now throng the bazaars and 
registry offices. Youth is of itself a 
great advantage for a servant, be- 
cause it makes the relation to the 
mistress, and acceptance of direc- 
tions from her, natural and easy. To 
expect women older than ourselves 
to yield readily to our instructions 
is vain. No covenant can make it 
otherwise than irksome. Thus, an 
older servant ought always to have 
advanced to the position where 
interference is almost superfluous, 
and each lady’s ambition should be 
to train one or more girls in her 
house who may come in time to be 
her confidential ministers. 

Were this done, were characters 
more regarded, and appearance and 
cleverness less valued, were con- 
tracts closely made and _ strictly 
adhered to (eschewing all intrusion 
on the servant’s proper liberty), we 
cannot but believe that the groan- 
ings audible at present in half the 
houses in England might subside 
at last, and end in the pleasant purr 
of peace and satisfaction appropriate 
to the domestic hearth. 





